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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


As some literary gentleman has taken the trouble of replying to our 
view of the Periodical Press, we have given it precedence to our own for this 
month. We doubt not but the Reviewers will feel grateful to him for his 
able defence. Here, however, we cannot help saying, that there is, on the 
part of the Reviewers, a total abandonment of one of the most sacred duties 
which they owe the public ; namely, that of noticing the first productions 
of writers who, though unknown, frequently possess merit of a very supe- 
rior order to those whose works are reviewed the moment they appear. 
Merit has no weight with the reviewe:s; like booksellers, they only look to 
an author's public reputation; and, in general, works of superior merit 
are beyond their reach. The writers whose productions they are best fitted 
to review, are those Quorum opera non quorum artes emuntur—men whose 
works are bought for their utility, not for their intellectual excellence. 
This we could prove by stating real facts, with which we are ourselves 
acquainted, and with which no man of honest feelings can be acquainted 
without having a hearty contempt for that class of Reviewers who notice 
the very lowest works that proceed from the press, and seem never to have 
seen or heard of works of superior merit, when the author happens to 
be unknown. It matters not, whether they are silent through want of 
ability or through want of honesty, both being the same, so far as regards 
the Reviewer; it being dishonest in a man to place himself in a situation 
which he is incompetent to fill. The Editor of a certain work, whose name 
we could mention, wishing to review a certain book, sent for it to the 
author, and promised to review it as early as he possibly could: he nevet 
did, however, simply because he could not. We know another Editor, who 
ranks higher in the literary world than the gentleman just alluded to, who 
got the same work to review, and who, on reading it, wrote a very flat- 
tering letter to its author, and promised it would be the very first work he 
would review. Yet, after promising to review it, and expressing so high 
an opinion of its merits, he has been as silent as the other. How comes 
this? Were these gentlemen unable to perform their duty? or did they 
imagine that the production of a writer who was not as yet known to the 
ublic, might be well passed over, it not being their policy to be among the 
first ‘true merit to befriend?’ Some excuse might be made for them, if 
the subject of this work were not intimately connected with all that is 
chaste and elegant in Literature and the Fine Arts; and of all works, con- 
sequently, its merits or demerits ought to be pointed out. With such 
critics or reviewers we shall hold an eternal warfare ; and hope, that, for 
our own parts, works of real merit, particularly when their authors are 
little known, will always obtain our earliest attention. What does Lord 
Byron, or Sir Walter Scott, or writers of established reputation, want with 
our reviews? Thev will equally sell, whether we review them or not,— 
whether we speak well or ill of them. 

Since the reviews in our present number went to press, we read a little work, 
entitled “* Myrtle Lannie, be Mr. Kelly, and shall, therefore, speak a word of 
it here, as we could not notice it in its proper place. It isa juvenile effort, and 
the first production of its author, which should, as he himself observes, “ pro" 
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cure for him a candid and an indulgent consideration,” We do not pretend 
to the spirit of divination ; and yet we doubt whether our youthful aspirant 
will ever produce another collection of poems more imbued with true 
poetic feeling, with all the romance of young desire, and all the witchery 
of love. That he may produce a more perfect work, we feel no difficulty 
in admitting ; but it should be recoliected that even imperfections themselves 
have sometimes a charm which we would vainly trace in the more finished 
productions of art or nature. Bashfulness and retiring modesty is one of 
the greatest charms of the female character; but bashfulness, if super- 
critically considered, is a weakness and imperfection; for the critic will 
insist, and may insist, that it arises from not sufficiently appreciating our 
own merits, and too highly appreciating those of others. He will, therefore, 
argue that it is the result of ignorance, and ignorance is an imperfection. 
We agree with him it is so, but we shall briefly tell him, that it is an im- 
perfection of more value in the human character than all that is pedantie 
and super-critical in knowledge ; for it cannot exist except where virtue and 
jnnocence and bliss have taken up their abode; and, 


“* If ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


In a word, the faults of some writers have a greater charm in them than 
the beauties of others. ‘ In quibusdam,” says Quintillian, * virtutes non 
habent gratiam, in quibusdam vitia ipsa delectant.”’ We are not, however, 
doing justice to Mr. Kelly, to talk of his faults; for we must confess we 
have read his ** Myrtle Leaves” with such delight that his faults entirely 
escaped our notice. On a second perusal, we might, no doubt, discover 
something to find fault with; but, like Bruyere, whenever we are pleased 
with a production, we never enquire into the cause of our pleasure, knowing 
that faults are the result of inattention, but that beauty can result from 
poetic genius alone. Our noticing his ** Myrtle Leaves” in this place 
prevents us from making extracts. 

Another collection of ** Poets on Sacred Subjects,” by Richard Ryan, 
possesses very considerable merit. All the attempts we have seen made at 
sacred poetry have failed; not, perhaps, from a dearth of genius in those who 
have made it the subject of their muse, but from some radical mistake in the 
manner of treating the subject. Dr. Johnson is of opinion that sacred subjects 
cannot be rendered poetic. In his life of Watts, he says, that ‘his devo- 
tional poctry is, like that of others, unsatisfactory. ‘The paucity of its 
topics enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects 
the ornaments of figurative diction. It is sufficient for Watts to have done 
better than others, what no man has done well.” We readily admit that 
no poet has succeeded in this species of poetry ; but we have some hesita- 
tion in admitting, that the subject is incapable of being rendered poetic: 
on the contrary, we believe that the failure has entirely arisen from a fun- 
damental error, which all our poets, on sacred subjects, seem to have 
adopted. The poet who addresses the Deity in the language of prostrate fear 
and adoration, is only a poet in name; for it is inthe very essence of 
poetry to exalt itself above all control, to make itself familiar with its 
object, to revel in all the mental luxury which the ardor of feeling or the 
associations of imagination can excite. The poet is always in love with 
his object: he describes only what pleases him; and he who is strongly in 
love, never thinks of fear, even though there should be the strongest cause 
ofterror. [tis a mere chimera of the mind, to suppose that he who is 
strongly attached to an object, can fear it at the same moment. Accor- 
dingly we find, that those who have been most passionately attached to 
their creator, have used a greater license in their mode of addressing him; 
or rather, that they have addressed him in the most familiar manner, In 
proof of this, we could quote many passages out of Thomas a Kempis; but 
as the sacred writings are of greater authority, we shall prefer mentioning 
the Song of Solomon. The rapture of the bride, and her attachment to 
her beloved, makes her forget who he is, or, rather, she knows him too 
Well to consider him, like some of our sanctified hypocrites—an object of 
earand terror, ‘That he who is conscious of not having led an innocent 
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life, has reason to fear his Creator, it would be blasphemy to deny ; but he 
who feels this consciousness, should not attempt to address him in the lan- 
guage of poetry ; for the language of poetry is the language of love. Had 
all the poets, who make sacred themes the sabject of their muse, taken the 
Song of Solomon for their model, they would not have $0 miserably failed, 
That they should fail, however, is but right; for they have almostall pros. 
trated themselves in the dust, and looked upto the Deity as some fearful 
tyrant, jealous of his power, and ready to crush them, unless they acknow- 
ledged, at the same moment, his omnipotence and their own meanness, No 
man, however, can be mean, unless he is conscious of being so; and he 
could not be conscious of meanness, unless he were mean. The bride, in the 
Song of Solomon, had no such consciousness. Her innocence and her love 
her forget the immense difference between her and her beloved ; and, 
if all poets were conscious of equal innocence, they would address the 
Deity in the purest strains of poetic diction. 

The pleasing author of the little volume now before us, has not, we are 
inclined to believe, been guided by the reflections which we have just made, 
in writing his ‘* Poems on Sacred Subjects,” but we cannot help saying, at 
the same time, that he has approached nearer to our idea of what sacred 
poetry should be, than any of his predecessors; and if these reflections did 


not occur to him, he would seem to have been guided by feelings that 
would have naturally suggested them. He addresses the Deity through 
his works, which have been always the most fertile source of poetic inspi- 
ration, and accordingly he left Sinai an opportunity of grafting upon 
his sacred themes all the charms of picturesque and descriptive poetry. 


Arietta will receive a letter at our Publisher's on the fifth instant. 


In our last number we promised an Essay on the Genius and Writings 
of Moore: we are reluctantly obliged to defer it to our next number, the 
space we allowed for it not being sufficient, unless we omitted that part 
which we deemed of greatest interest to our readers. 


Lines on “ Friendship’s Offering,” ‘“ Lines to Miss ——,” and some 


others, are omitted for the same reason, but will certainly appear in our 
next. 


Letters for Correspondents will be left, as usual, at our Publishers’, on 
the fifth instant. 
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MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN FELIX M‘DONOGH, 


Author of the Hermit in London, &c. &c. 


Tue subject of the present memoir 
is of Irish parentage, and descended 
from the M‘Donoghs, chiefs of Cor- 
ran, who make a conspicuous figure 
in the historic annals of his native 
country. He was born in London, 
and, at a very early age, made such 
a proficiency in classical knowledge, 
that he was looked upon as a little 
prodigy. We have seen translations 
which he made, before he reached 
his fourteenth year, of several of the 
most beautiful passages in Sopho- 
cles, the 


Nox erat et ccelo fulgebat luna sereno 
Inter minora sidera 


of Horace, and his fourth Ode, Sol- 
vitur acris hiems; and he appears 
to us to have executed them in a 
7 of classic elegance which few 
of our most celebrated translators 
have attained. He received the ele- 
ments of classical knowledge froma 
private tutor, and became so passion- 
ately enamoured of the classics, that 
he was not only intimately acquaint- 
ed with Homer, Lucian, Sophocles, 
Persius, Juvenal, Ovid, Virgil, and 
Horace, but could repeat the greater 
part of them from beginning to end 
ere he attained his fourteenth year. 

He was next sent to a aiitiey 
academy, not that he had then de- 
termined on a military life, but that 
his parents considered a knowledge 
of the use of arms, to be a personal 
accomplishment of no minor impor- 
tance. Here he remained twelve 
months, and this period determined 
all the subsequent events of his life, 
for he became passionately fond of 


the military profession. From the 
military academy, however, he was 
removed to Oxford, but he added 
little to his intellectual or classical 
knowledge while he remained here ; 
not from any defect in the system of 
education sdegeel hy the university, 
but from a natural disposition to 
gaiety and pleasure. He was full 
of anecdote, classic lore, wit, and 
off-hand humour, which made his 
society courted by young men who 
loved pleasure as well as the clas- 
sics. Indeed his conversational 
powers were, and still are, of the 
first order, enriching, as he does, 
whatever is tame in his native 
tongue by all that is rich and 
original in the classic authors of 
Greece and Rome, of France, Italy, 
Germany, and Spain. These ac- 
complishments are rendered still 
more attractive by a natural vivacity 
and ardour of temper which would 
awaken even a society of Quakers 
into life and being. He never for- 
gets the precept of Horace, 


Non est vivere, sed valere vita; 


and ifany thing more were necessary 
to add to his own eager appetite for 
enjoyment, and to give a more exqui- 
site poignancy to the pleasures 
which he communicates to all a- 
round him;:—in a word, if, to the 
natural and acquired accomplish- 
ments, which we have just mention- 
ed, another were necessary, to throw 
over the dull realities of life the 
fairy witcheries of fancy, and the 
inspiring creations of imagination, 
itis one which he possesses in a 
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very high degree ; we mean to say, 
he is a most accomplished singer, 
and gives (what we imagine the 
lovers of vocal harmony generally 
fail in) all the effect of national 
feeling to national airs. ‘That he 
should, therefore, derive little ad- 
vantage from his short residence at 
the university is not surprising ; 
and that his society should be much 
courted is just as natural. 

To mental he united, in his youth, 
all the er and fashionable ac- 
complishments of the age, having 
been taught by the first masters. 
He was taught daucing by old Ves- 
tris, horsemanship by Angelo and 
old Astley, fencing by Le euiien, 
the master of St. George's; and his 
early introduction to high life com- 
pleted whatever science and educa- 
tion had left undone. He had, at a 
very early age, moved in the very 
highest circles, and was familiar 
with noblemen and foreign minis- 
ters at the early age of thirteen. 
Amongst these were the Spanish, 
the Bavarian, the Swedish, and Po- 
lish ministers; he was called the 
little man amongst them, and, in 
fact, was the spoiled child which 
their distinction made him. He 
used to prance about upon Don Ber- 
nardo del Campo’s highly dressed 
charger, and was complimented by 
the late Lord Nugent as a boy who 
seemed to be born and bred in 
courts. To his credit, he did not 
presume on this, for he was con- 
sidered, at the academy and at 
college, as an easy, good-tempered 
fellow, wholly devoid of pride, envy, 
or ambition, a being whose heart and 
purse were open to all his friends. 

From Oxford he made the tour of 
Ireland, and thence proceeded to 
the continent, where he passed four 
years. Here he made himself ac- 
quainted with the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and German languages. 
On his return home, his imitative 
powers had made a complete French 
cavalier of him; but he soon mixed 
up the external part with true Bri- 
tish feeling, and lost the nick-pame 
of the Count, which was given him 
by some of his intimates. Being 
now of age, and his own master, he 
purchased a cornetcy, and after- 
wards a lieutenancy in the second 
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regiment of life guards, but sold 
ont in a few years. 

During his residence at Oxford, 
he was particularly noticed by 
Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad, 
&c., and we have frequently heard 
him speak of him with all the 
warmth of friendship, and all that 
admiration for his genius which he 
had imbibed in his youth. Mickle, 

. . . ’ 

at this time, inhabited a house at 
Wheatley, in which Milton had 
written a portion of his sublime 
oems; and here the Hermit de- 
ighted to visit his friend. In this 
delightful seclusion he enjoyed all 
that luxury of imagination in which 
a mind, at this period of life -natu- 
rally romantic, loves to indulge, 
and which not only the charms of 
nature, but the associations con- 
nected with this elysian retreat, 
were so peculiarly fitted to excite. 

During the French revolution he 
had formed intimacies with many 
leading men, amongst whom were 
the Vicomte Mirabeau, the Bishop 
of Troyes, Claviere, &c., for he 
never quarrelled about party, al- 
though all his life an uncompro- 
mising royalist. Indeed the ele- 
ments of discord were never mixed 
up in his composition. 

From England, and from the ar- 
my, he retired to Scotland for many 
years, where he not only spent ap 
ample fortune, but imagined he re- 
ceived ingratitude enough from both 
sexes to make him a second Timon 
of Athens. Sick of the world and 
of all its vanities, he returned to his 
first loves, and resumed his acquain- 
tance with the classics, after a ne- 
glect of twenty years. Their me- 
mory, however, was still green in 
his mind, and he could repeat whole 
pages from his favourite ‘authors 
without opening a book. Quick 
perception, ease, and felicity of ex- 
pression, combined with a memory 
singularly tenacious of all that ts 
worth retaining, and equally tor- 
getful of all that it not, appear to 
us to be the qualities in which Mr. 
M‘Donogh, or to call him by that 
name which is most familiar to the 
public, * the Hermit in London,” 
particularly excels. What he can- 
not perceive instantly, or intuitive- 
ly, he cannot perceive at all: not 
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that he is incapable of tracing things 
to their source, analyzing what is 
complicated, or pursuing a chain of 
reasoning to its ultimate deduction; 
but that he seems to think, that 
whatever cannot be discovered at 
once, is not worth discovering; 
that all that is useful is obvious; 
that logic and investigation afford 
no pleasure, and that pleasure should 
be the business of our life; or, 
perhaps, he believes with Solomon, 
that in much knowledge there is 
much labour and vexation of spirit, 
Be it as it may, the Hermit is a re- 
fined and elegant scholar, a chaste 
and classical writer. But he leaves 
metaphysics, and mathematics, and 
logic, and whatever associates not 
with feeling and sentiment, to those 
who delight in them. Perhaps, 
however, when he reads this Me- 
moir, he may be inclined to dispute 
the propriety of applying the term 
delight to those who cultivate the 
abstruser sciences, as neither reason 
nor the sciences to which it is ap- 
plied, can be the sovree of any 
pleasure. ‘* Reason,” he may 
say, “creates nothing, being con- 
fined to the humbler situation of 
looking on, and examining that 
which is created ; and if it exercise 
any influence over our pleasures, it 
is that of restraining them.”’ Bra- 
vo, Mr. Hermit : who would expect 
such logic from an enemy to reason- 
ing? We are here, truly, a little 
puzzled; for if we agree with the 
Hermit, and recant the expression, 
Professor Dugald Stewart may turn 
round upon us,and ask how can the 
Hermit know whether the abstruser 
sciences are or are not capable of 
imparting delight, if he has not 
cultivated them? as he can only 
reason from what he knows. And 
if he has cultivated them, the learn- 
ed Professor will argue that his do- 
ing so is a proof that they afforded 
him delight, as no person will en- 
gage in that, or, at least, continue 
to pursue it, in which he finds no 
pleasure. This controversy is too 
deep for us, and we must leave it to 
those who are more capable of de- 
ciding it. 

In mingling the utile with the 
dulci, wit and humour with manli- 
ness and good sense, we believe few 
English writers excel the Hermit. 
Swift, it is true, was unrivalled in 
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wit; but then there was no season- 
ing: it was all wit, and nothing 
but wit. No reader could suppose 
Swift capable of a sensible reflec- 
tion: he was always owtré. But 
the Hermit, in the midst of all his 
fun and frolic, stops short, brings 
himself to question, and examines 
what manner of man he must 
be in thus departing from the so- 
ber dictates of reason and common 
sense. If he expose his own 
weakness, it is not to lead his rea- 
ders into temptation, but to guard 
them against it—to show them that 
a man is no man, who follows in 
the train of fashion, and becomes a 
slave to the follies and fripperies of 
high life. He has been among our 
contributors for some months past, 
and the articles which he has fur- 
nished will render the truth of 
these observations sufticiently evi- 
dent. We shall only mention his 
* [Trish Gentlemanin London,” which 
is similar in design to the “ Her- 
mit in London.” From the whole 
tenor of his writings, he appears to 
be always governed by two very 
powerful and opposing influences, 
which, by counteracting, only im- 
prove and refine each other. By 
nature, he appears “ at heart a 
rake.”” He seems in love with all 
the pleasures which the original 
propensities of our nature prompt 
us to pursue; but the influence of 
this propensity is always counter- 
acted by a natural abhorrence for 
vice, by that moral sense which al- 
ways brings us back to the paths of 
virtue and honour, the moment we 
are at the point of departing from 
them. The fly, fluttering round the 
blaze of the candle, loves and fears 
it, at the same moment: it is so with 
the Hermit; he loves to hover round 
danger, but retreats the moment he 
reaches the precipice, It appears to 
us that no person is capable of 
higher virtue or more exalted feel- 
ings than he who is naturally in- 
clined to pleasure and enjoyment, if 
he subject this propensity to the 
control of virtue; for where this 
propensity does not exist, what vir- 
tue can there be in refraining from 
vieasures which have no attractions 
tor us. If there were nothing to 
tempt us from the paths of virtue, 
there could be no virtue in following 
them. Uf Telemachus restrained the 
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natural ardour and impetuosity of 
his temper, he would be a greater 
man than his wise preceptor, who 
had no propensity to lure him from 
obeying those precepts which virtue 
had prescribed to him. 

Whether we be mistaken or not, 
we are of opinion that these obser- 
vations are not inapplicable to the 
Hermit: he appears to us, so far as 
regards his natural temper, to be 
a second Socrates; but we doubt 
whether he has so completely tri- 
umphed over his natural love of 
pleasure as the Grecian sage, 

The Hermit is the only living 
writer that we know of, who loves, 
or, perliaps, we should rather say, 
who ventures to embellish and il- 
lustrate his writings by frequent ci- 
tations from the classic authors of 
fireece and Rome, of Italy and 
France. This is a vestige of the 
classical school, but is looked up- 
on at present as pedantry. It is, 
however, only the coxcomicality of 
our modern writers and critics that 
have led them into this opinion, and 
induced them to be guided by it in 
their writings. It is now fashion- 
able to write as if we knew nothing 
of the classics, to write as if every 
thing came by inspiration, and no- 
thing by education. We labour to 
be original; but we seldom stop to 
examine whether our originality be 
sense or nonsense. We imagine 
that if we say something that was 
never said before, we have a right 
to be looked upon as men of genius ; 
but we forget that if this something 
be not worth saying, our saying it 
only proves that we have as much 
genius as a fool, or rather a genius 
of the same character: for if genius 
depended on quantity, a fool would 
rave as much original nonsense in 
an hour, as a fashionable writer, 
who affects originality, would in a 
week, for the succession of ideas 
and images that float across his be- 
wildered mind is perhaps two hun- 
dred times as rapid as that of the 
sensible fop. The affectation of not 
appearing learned, of being unac- 
quainted with former writers, of de- 
riving all our knowledge from our- 
selves, has greatly injured the cause 
of letters, for it actually causes us 
to be what we only affect to be, 
taking it for granted, at the same 
time, that no person will imagine 


we really are so. Whilethose, who 
are intimately acquainted with an- 
cient and modern writers, think 
themselves bound by the laws of 
fashionable writing to conceal their 
knowledge of them, it is evident that 
itnot only makes themselves more in. 
different about acquired knowledge, 
as they cannot avail themselves of 
it, but that it leads those to neglect 
it altogether who place literary ex. 
cellence in quaintness of expression 
and uncommon ideas ; not reflecting 
that this tribe of ideas are enerally 
false and unnatural, and that every 
species of quaintness is a deviation 
from nature. Nothing can more di- 
rectly lead to the downfal of the 
Belles-Lettres, than the affectation of 
looking upon Greek and Latin quo- 
tations, and every observation that 
proves an acquaintance with them, 
as pedantry, and the science of the 
schools. Who would become a 
learned man, while it is deemed pe- 
dantry to appear learned ? That 
every writer is a pedant who quotes 
without necessity, or who strangles 
his subject, and departs from his di- 
rect course to introduce a quotation, 
we are as willing to allow as any of 
our contemporaries; but we call 
every writer a coxcomb, who knows 
that a certain quotation would 
either embellish or elucidate his 
subject, but, at the same time, 
in compliance with fashion, ne- 
glects to make use of it. Can a 
writer be too perspicuous? If not, 
he neglects to do justice both to 
himself and to his subject, if he 
can make his argument, or the opi 
nion or doctrine which he advances, 
clearer or more evident by quoting 
the opinions or sentiments of another 
writer, except the subject of which 
he treats: be capable of demonstra- 
tion, and that he has demonstrated 
the truth which he maintains. He 
who could prove, geometrically, that 
every plane, perpendicular to a ra- 
dius at its extremity, isa tangent to 
the sphere, would be a pedant, if, 
not satisfied with proving it, he 

uoted at the same time the autho- 
rity of any geometrician who proved 
it before him, because demonstra- 
tion cannot be rendered more ev!- 
dent by authority. But as there 
are few subjects capable of demon- 
stration, so also are there few sub- 
jects in which a writer will not 
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find his arguments and sentiments 
strengthened, and rendered more 
evident by authority. A French 
author, whose taste and erudition 
is equally and deservedly admired, 
writing on this subject, and theclass 
of fashionable writers of whom we 
are now treating, has the following 
excellent observations. 

“ L'effet de cette censure mepri- 
sante (he alludes to the contempt 
entertained for classical quotations) 
a été d’autant plus grande, qu'elle 
s’est couverte du pretexte specieux 
de dire, qu'il faut travailler a polir 
l'esprit, et a former le jugement, et 
non pas a entasser dans sa mémoire 
ce que les autres ont dit et ont pen- 
sé.—Plus cette maxime a paru véri- 
table, plus elle a flatté les esprits 
paresseux, et les a portéa tourner en 
ridicule la littérature, et le savoir ; 
tranchons le mot, le principal motif 
detelles gens n'est que d'avilir le 
bien d’autrui afin d’augmenter le 
prix du leur. Ineapables de tra- 
vailler a s‘instruire, ils ont blamé, 
ou meprisé les savans qu’ils ne pou- 
voient imiter, et parce moyen ils ont 
repandu dans la république des let- 
tres un gout frivole qui ne tend qu’a 
la plonger dans l’ignorance, et la 
barbarie” 

Indeed, the writings of the Her- 
mit would of themselves be sufficient 
to prove that no opinion can be more 
erroneous than that which identifies 
a love of classical quotations with 
pedantry ; for, notwithstanding the 
prejudice entertained against this 
practice, we are not only certain 
that there is no writer of the day 
more free from pedantry than the 
Hermit, but we are also certain that 
there is not one, of all the critics 
and writers who affect to deem it 
pedantry, that would not, if their 
opinion were asked, instantly ac- 
knowledge, that whatever be the 
faults of the Hermit’s style, pedan- 
try has no place among them. He 
is always sporting with the Graces, 
always mingling with that 5 
and courtly society among whom 
pedantry is only known by name. 
And yet he alow that practice 
which some innovators in taste, 
some over nice and fastidiouscritics, 
have not nerve to endure. 

While he was in Edinburgh, he at- 
tended lectures, read medical books, 
became a dab in Philology, &c., &c. 
FE. M. April, 1824. 
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He wrote some pamphlets strongly 
in favour of Government, and against 
the Revolution and its first Consul 
Buonaparte ; to none of which he 
put his real name. He also made a 
translation of Anacreon in verse, 
every page of which he burned on 
reading Moore's, which he held in 
high estimation. He likewise contri- 
buted yvratis to a little weekly pa- 
per, called Ephimerides, which va 
not succeed. He _ re-entered the 
army just before the short peace cut 
olf his prospects a second time. Du- 
ring the many years which he pass- 
ed in Scotland, he had the happiness 
of forming an acquaintance with Mr 
Campbell, the author of the “ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” and received from 
him one of his first copies of that 
delightful and popular poem. Many 
years after the appearance of the 
** Pleasures of Hope,” the Hermit 
was introduced to Sir Walter Scott, 
and experienced mach attention from 
him. With Professor Stuart he was 
well acquainted ; and passed some 
of his happiest hours in the company 
of the late Professor Playfair, who 
honoured him with marks of esteem, 
and foretold his becoming an author, 
of which he had not then the re- 
motest idea 

During the short peace, and the ten 
subsequent years which he was quar- 
tered in Scotland, he paid repeated 
visits to the isichhenda, where his 
allections were peculiarly attracted, 
as appears by the novel of * The 
Highlanders,’ which he wrote many 
years afterwards. The hero of this 
novel is not the Right Honorable 
Baronet, supposed to be such by the 
dull Gazette which assumes to know 
more than the author himself on the 
subject. The fact is, that reminis- 
cences, ties of blood, and a connec- 
tion with past, but not forgotten 
scenes, linked Highland scenery and 
Highland associations closely to his 
heart. The second peace termina 
ted his military occupation, to which 
he bid adieu, and, after once more 
visiting the continent, was indu- 
ced to become Author, from some 
flattering prospects which were held 
out to him. 

He is now only seven years a pro- 
fessed author; two years of which 
his pen lay dormant. Noman thought 
less of his own talent; so much so, 
that he counted for nothing the 
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very numerous articles of his which 
appeared in different newspapers, 
with his initials or fictitious signa- 
tures: amongst which were, very 
often, Xavier, a Cosmopolite, Peri- 
sceptic, &c. Nor his translations in 
prose and verse, detached em of 
which occasionally found their way 
into the public prints. ‘The Hermit 
in London, the Hermit in the Coun- 
try, and the Hermit Abroad, he con- 
sidered as the works with which his 
life and feelings were most closely 
identified. Many of the sketches 
were written in an incredibly short 
space of time, sometimes at a break- 
fast, in company with intimate 
friends. In his Highlanders, he 
pays a just tribute to the Highland 
character, and the merits of the 
work are confirmed by the favoura- 
ble reception which it has met with 
from the public. 

Although passionately fond of 
music, he never had the patience to 
make himself a performer, having 
taken up and abandoned that study 
twice; the guitar in the first instance, 
and the harp in the second, which 
were the instruments of his choice, 
for many years. Nor was this the 
only amusement of his youth, which 
he gave up in his riperyears. He used 
to hunt, whilst at College, with the 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, and with 
Mr. Ward's fox-hounds; and whilst 
in the country, with the King’s 


hounds seen having an estate 
near Windsor, and being also quar- 
tered there one seasov. But he was 
no sportsman, no man of the turf 
although he kept a race-horse for a 
short time, and rode and lost two 
private matches. He often used to 
confess that, when hunting, his 
thoughts were perpetually wander. 
ing from the enjoyments of the 
chace. For shooting, and all sports 
that terminated in cruelty, he had a 
rooted aversion; nor could he ever 
play at any game with patience, or 
skill, having a horror for gaming, 
although he allowed himself to be 
duped by play-men, merely for fa- 
shion’s sake. ‘The fact is, that his 
mind was too much enriched with 
knowledge, too fond of dwelling on 
classical imagery, and elaseieal as- 
sociations, to relish the dull mono- 
tony of amusements that give no 
exercise to the mind. He was, ac- 
cordingly, either building castles 
in the air, or his books and his 
compositions were occupying his 
thoughts while at play. Many plans 
of his for the benefit of the army 
are still in his port-folio; toge- 
ther with one for the gradual abo- 
lition of pressing sailors, the trans- 
lation of a French play and an 
interlude; which last, we under- 
stand, he has some idea of offering 
to one of the theatres. 


TO H——N—, 


WITH 





A WITHERED ROSE, 


Of what thou shalt hereafter be, 





(Shouldst thou outlive the short gay hour 
Of Beauty's reign,) the emblem see 

In this poor dry and wither’d flow’r! 
Like its, thy charins must fade away ; 
Slight trace of former beauty seen, 
Unnotic’d; save by those, who may 
Remember what thou once hast been. 


But when thou first didst give it me, 
Young, fresh, and blooming from the bow’r, 
‘*A red, red rose,” "twas like to thee, 

As blooming, fresh and fair a flow’r. 
No!—not so fair ;—for you! oh you 

Are fair,—the fairest—nay, divine ! 

Let praises, to such beauty due, 

Be sung in worthier strains than mine. 


Perchance, if on that bosom fair 
This flow'r a short time might remain, 
"IT would soon imbibe, while nestled there, 


lis faded sweets, and bloom again, 
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On the Genius and Writings of Homer. a 


(Continued from page 110.) 


In our number for February we 
promised to enter into a question 
that has been frequently proposed, 
and as frequently discussed, but 
never answered, namely, Why Ho- 
mer, the most ancient of poets, 
should, notwithstanding, remain 
still unrivalled ? The solution of this 
apparent mystery, we shall now at- 
tempt, but how far we may be suc- 
cessful, it rests with our readers to 
determine. 

Antecedent to the use of letters, 
the language of every nation is the 
language of the senses. Before phi- 
losophy and the abstruser sciences 
seach us to abstract from the sensi- 
ble appearances of things, to consi- 
der their qualities apart from them- 
selves, to analyze the powers of the 
human mind, the operations of hu- 
man passion, and the agency by 
which the various affections of our 
nature are called into action, we 
view every thing as it appears to 
the senses, and give a name to it 
accordingly. We also give a name 
tu the impressiov which it makes 
upon us, so that all our names, or 
nouns, as they are improperly call- 
ed, are confined to sensible objects, 
their qualities, and the ate af- 
fections which they excite within 
us. The impressions which the ap- 
pearance of external objects make 
apes us, arise from the qualities in 
which they are clothed, so that we 
give names to all the various quali- 
ties which we perceive in objects, as 
well as to the objects themselves, 
before we are able to reason upon 
them. So far, then, our language 
is the language of the senses, and 
beyond this we cannot go till philo- 
sophy and metaphysics make us 
acquainted with a second kind of 
knowledge and literature, namely, 
the literature of reason, and abstract 
science. Before the use of letters, 
however, reason and science must 
remain always in their infancy, for 
the ideas which are acquired through 
this medium, haying no sensible pro- 
totype in nature, can never be taught 
to any extent through the medium 
of conversation. Had Locke’s Es- 
Say on the Human Understanding 


never been committed to writing, 
and had we no means of becoming 
acquainted with it but through the 
medium of verbal instruction, a life 
of study would not give us that par- 
ticular acquaintance with metaphy- 
sical science which can be acquired 
from a few months’ application to 
this book. When a set of proposi- 
tions are placed before us in writing, 
we can dwell upon and analyze each 
of them separately; but if the same 
set of propositions be communicated 
by word of mouth, our minds are 
frustrated, not only because we have 
not those sensible symbols before 
us, which always suggest the ideas 
for which they stand, but because 
the greater part of the observations 
which we make, escape us in a few 
moments, as we have no means of 
noting them down; and escape, per- 
haps, never to return. We must, 
therefore, begin to study the same 
proposition again and again, ani 
ultimately we shall not be well sa 
tisfied with our knowledge of it. 
Before the use of letters, then, 
reason and abstract science must re- 
main in their infaney, and our Jan- 
guage will consequently be the lan 
ruage of the senses ; that is, we shall 
iit in our vocabulary only such 
words as express external objects, 
their qualities, and the feelings ex- 
cited within us by every species of 
external agency. It is from these 
feelings, however, that we derive all 
our pleasures and all our pains ; be- 
cause various degrees of pleasure 
and pain are only various modes of 
feeling. The pleasures of music, for 
instance, do not arise from reason, 
for the most irrational rustic will 
bound with rapture the moment lie 
hears a delightful air, without know- 
ing why or wherefore. Reason, then, 
is not concerned in the creation of 
this pleasure, nor does it increase it 
after it is created; for he who rea- 
sons most on the nature and princi- 
les of music, will be less affected 
ry it than he who yields to its influ- 
ence without ever thinking of the 
cause. 
If reason can atall be said to have 
any share in the creation of ous 
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pleasures, it is only in discovering 
certain things and qualities which 
might otherwise escape our notice, 
but which, when noticed, impart a 
certain degree of pleasure. The mo- 
ment these things and qualities are 
discovered, they exercise a certain 
influence over us which is either 
pleasing or displeasing ; but we must 
not attribute the feelings which they 
excite in us to reason; for if reason, 
or a close observance of nature, had 
not discovered them, it could never 
of itself excite these feelings. The 
feelings, however, excited in us by 
things and qualities that can only 
be Resweevsl by a certain process of 
investigation are all of a light cha- 
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racter, for every thing that affects us 
strongly is seen ata lance. To ren- 
der this more evident by an example, 
all men, the old as well as the young, 
instantly acknowledge the power of 
beauty: its influence cannot be re. 
sisted even by those who have reason 
to hate the object itself. When Helen 
approached the seniors of Troy— 
rs Priam, and Thymetes, Lampus, 
Clytius, Panthus, Hicetaon, Ante. 
nor and Ucelagon, to witness with 
them the combat between Menelaus 
and Paris, greatly as they had rea- 
son to dislike her, she instantly 
made them acknowledge the resist. 
less influence of her charms, 


These, when the Spartan Queen approached the tower, 
In secret owned resistless beauty’s power : 
They cried no wonder such celestial charms 


For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 
What majestic mien ! 


What winning graces! 


9 


She moves a Goddess, and she looks a Queen: 
Yet hence, oh heaven! convey that fatal face, 
And from destruction save the Trojan race. 


But suppose it required some time, 
some little examination and atten- 
tion to the features of Helen, to dis- 
cover whether she was beautiful or 
not, would the effect be the same ? 
Our readers will answer for us it 
would not. The more beauty ap- 
proaches to perfection, the more it 

leases, and the more suddenly does 
it produce its effect; whence it fol- 
lows, that that which pleases most 
requires least, and that which pleases 
least requires most, attention to per- 
ceive it, because, the traits of beauty 
being few in number, we require 
more time and more attention to per- 
ceive them. Hence it is that we be- 
come reconciled to some females 
after being for some time acquainted 
with them, whom we cannot at first 
endure; and some women begin to 
grow handsome in our eyes whom 
at first we could not pronounce ei- 
ther beautiful or the contrary. It 
is clear, however, that the more time 
and observation is necessary to per- 
ceive whatever share of beauty a 
woman possesses, the less will be the 
pleasure when this beauty is per- 
ceived; and that the more quickly 
beauty is perceived, and ihe Tose at- 
tention it requires to perceive it, the 
more powerful is its effect. It is so 
with all pleasures that require a 





close attention before the qualities 
by which they are metened can be 
perceived ; and, antecedent to this 
perception, they impart no pleasure 
whatever. Leta peasant hear a de- 
lightful, simp!e air, and he is instant- 
ly struck with its magic effect; but 
let him hear a difficult piece of mu- 
sic, which he does not understand, 
and it affords him no pleasure. To 
him it is a mere variation of sounds, 
between which he can trace no har- 
mony. Make this peasant sufficient- 
ly acquainted with music to perceive 
this ccimunp, and he will then re- 
lish its beauties; but never will it 
impart that delight and enthusiasm 
which a simple national air is eapa- 
ble of inspiring the moment it is 
heard, and without the slightest 
knowledge of music. Whatever, 
then, pleases strongly, pleases in- 
stantly, without any exercise of rea- 
son; so that, ifthe discoveries made 
through the arts and sciences have 
opened to us new sources of plea- 
sure, which were unknown in the 
time of Homer, they must, from the 
very circumstance of their not being 
known, impart but a faint delight. 
Before we proceed farther, we can- 
not help stopping to make an ob- 
servation suggested by what we have 
just said on music. Its professors 
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appear to us to be, of all other pro- 
fessors, the most ignorant of nature. 
They either never bestow a thought 
upon the subject, or take it for grant- 
ed that all mankind are as well ac- 
quainted with the science as them- 
selves. At our principal theatres we 
never hear a national air, or, so far 
as we recollect, an air of any de- 
scription between the acts. Hence 
the andience pay no attention what- 
ever to the music, and long for the 
commencement of the next act. It 
is different at the Dublin theatre, 
where national airs are not only 
played, but called for by the audi- 
ence; and instead of wishing to see 
the curtain rise, as we do at Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane, they care 
not how long it remains down. | 
am aware that all who are, or affect 
to be, judges of musical composition, 
affect also to prefer harmony to me- 
lody ; but affectation is one thing, 
reality another. All taste of this 
description is acquired, and acquired 
can never impart the pleasures of 
natural taste. A taste for the com- 
positions of bravura in music is 
entirely acquired, and can therefore 
be relished only by those who have 
a knowledge of musical composition. 
He who possesses this knowledge is 
pleased with them; but then it is 
not the music that pleases him, but 
the difficulty of excelling in them, 
or rather the skill and ability of the 
musician; for that which has no 
charm in itself will please, notwith- 
standing, to a certain degree, if it be 
the result of great skill or labour. 
But to return to our subject. It 
appears that whatever is fitted to 
excite ardent and rapturous plea- 
sure, will produce it instantaneously, 
and requires no process of reason, 
to render itself evident. From which 
it follows, that the modes of feeling, 
arising from a!l the sources of po- 
etic pleasure, with which the pro- 
gress of science has made us ac- 
quainted since the days of Homer, 
hever rise to that rapture and enthu- 
siasm, inspired by the influences of 
things, qualities and appearances, 
which act upon us instantaneously, 
and affect the peasant and the phi- 
losopher equally alike. Homer, there- 
ore, had all the advantages that we 
ave, so far as regards all that is 
ardent and effective in poetry ; be- 
Cause, whatever is fitted to excite 
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this ardour, and produce this effect, 
excites it in the peasant as soen as 
in the sbilvodsliee However un- 
lettered, therefore, the age of Homer 
may have been, he still stands on 
the same high ground, and had with- 
in his reach all the sources of poetic 
rapture, so far, at least, as regards 
his ideas. And it will be found that 
his language was equally adapted to 
poetic expression, for all that part 
of language which results from the 
yrogress of science, can express only 
ideas that impart neither pleasure 
nor pain. Abstract ideas address 
themselves to the understanding 
alone, and are mere non-entities, so 
far as regards the feeling or sensi 

tive faculties. 

But it may be said, that though 
Homer had the same means of per- 
ceiving whatever is calculated to in- 
spire, captivate and enchant in po- 
etry, as well as the moderns; and 
though the terms which abstract 
science had in succeeding ages ad- 
ded to the language in which he 
wrote, could be of no use to him; 
yet it is not likely that, in his time, 
the Greek language would have 
terms to express all those feelings, 
sentiments and images with which 
we are as well acquainted, before 
the cultivation of the sciences, as 
afterwards, and which alone are 
captivating in poetry. 

To him who has paid any atten- 
tion to the origin of languages, this 
opinion will appear perfectly erro- 
neous. The object of language is 
to express our ideas; but all ideas 
are expressive of things that are 
useful and necessary to our existence, 
or things pleasing and agreeable, 
though not essentially necessary to 
the wants of nature, or things that 
have no existence of their own, but 
express certain conceptions of the 
mind deduced from reason and ob- 
servation, as virtue, vice, &c. Virtue 
is not a thing that has an existence 
of its own; for if men ceased to 
exist, virtue would cease to exist 
also, which could not happen if vir- 
tue had an existence of its own. It 
is therefore a term to express certain 
relations that exist between man and 
man, and between all men and their 
Creator. Now, it is evident, that, 
of these three tribes of ideas, men 
would first invent terms for the two 
first; for how invent terms to ex- 
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press abstract ideas, as virtue, &c., 
until reason and observation had 
discovered these ideas? The rela- 
tions expressed by the term virtue, 
must be perceived and agreed upon 
hefere the term could be invented. 
It is impossible to invent a name to 
express an idea resulting from a pro- 
cess of reasoning, until this process 
is first ehtered into and the ies dis- 
covered. There are an infinity of 
abstract truths, of which the world 
remains as re totally ignorant; and 
consequently it is impossible to in- 
vent names for them until they are 
discovered ; and all of them that 
shall ever remain unknown, shall 
also remain for ever without a 
name. It is different with that 
part of language which expresses 
things useful and agreeable; for 
those things which are essentially 
necessary to the wants of nature, 
are sande these for which, in 
the first instance, men would in- 
vent terms. We look to comfort 
before we think of revelling in the 
enjoyments of mental or physical 
luxury. Necessity is the mother of 
invention: and having, accordingly, 
invented terms to express those 
things of which we stand most in 
need, we next inyent terms to ex- 
press those things which are most 
pirasing to us, though not absolute- 
y necessary. 

Now, as all those things, quali- 
ties and affections, ath impart 
pleasures of an ardent character, do 
not wait to produce their effect till 
science and abstract knowledge make 
a certain progress, it is evident that 
the terms by which they are express- 
ed, will be invented not only before 
the progress, but before the very 
dawn of science; so that the Greek 
language must have been sufticiently 
copious in the time of Homer for 
all the purposes of the ardent and the 

thetic in poetry. Of this the Irish 

anguage is, at the present moment, 
a living proof. Irish historians boast 
much of the antiquity and copious- 
ness of their language, having up- 
wards of twenty or thirty terms to 
express the simple idea of a house ; 
and yet if it be not altogether the lan- 
guage of the senses, it has only 
stepped a few paces beyond their 
copiimes. We would defy all the 
writers that Ireland (we do not forget 
that it is our own country, but am- 
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cus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed mayis 
amica veritas) ever did, or ever yjjj 
produce, to translate Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding jnto 
Irish. But yet, if we mistake not, 
it is, of all living languages, best 
adapted to poetry. It abounds ip 
terms to express all the affections, 
emotions, passions, and sympathies 
of the sale to express every thing, 
in fact, that does not hemes’ on the 
progress and developement of ab. 
stract science. It wants, it is true, 
“the long majestic march and ener. 
ry divine’ of English versification; 
put this energy has, for several years 
past, even in the English, gone out 
of fashion. Whether this be an im. 
provement in our poetic taste, isa 
question which it would not be pro- 
per to discuss here, and we Hal 
therefore only say that the language 
is capable of it, if our poets were. 
But the Irish language, from the 
very circumstance of its being con- 
fined to the senses and-imagination, 
is capable of more melody, music, 
feeling and enthusiasm than any 
other liying language. We call u 
a living language, though it cao 
tr tn said to live; but if it 
were cultivated; if Irish works 
were sought after and encouraged, 
we feel confident that, so far as re- 
gards poetic rapture and enthusi- 
asm—that enthusiasin which is che 
soul of pathetic poetry—it would 
surpass all the languages of Eurape. 
But it will be replied that, if the 
infancy of languages be wore fa- 
vourable to poetry than their mata 
rity, Donne, Clieveland, and all their 
contemporaries, should be more poe- 
tic than their successors, and their 
successors more poetic than us. This 
is a mistake, and by no means de- 
ducible, from our view of the sub- 
uo All extremes meet : the sub- 
ime and the ridiculous are nearly 
allied, and whatever is placed. be- 
tween these extremes must jnevi 
tably fail in poetry. 


Mediocribus csse poetes 
Non dii, non homines, non concessere 
columne. 


In the time of Donne and Clieve- 
land, the English language was fat 
from being confined to the imagwa 
tion and the senses. On _ the con- 
trary, the age of Donne was the ag? 
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of logic and pedantry. The Greek 
and Latin classics were then culti- 
yated, and the poets of the day en- 
deavoured to make the English lan- 
guage, rude and barbarous as it 
was at the time, emulate the attic 
and classic purity of the Greek and 
Roman tongues. Of this the Eng- 
fish language was incapable at the 
time; and he who attempts more 
than he can effect, must necessarily 
become unnatural. ‘The contempo- 
raries of Donne and Clieveland were 
almost all metaphysical writers. 
Their poetry was entirely written 
from the head, not from the heart; 
as isevident from their eternal play 
upon words and spinning out of 
‘deas, neither of which could be the 
result of natural feeling, being al- 
ways suggested by the faculties of 
abstraction and .comparison. Even 
the divine Shakspeare was not free 
from the first of these faults. He 
and his contemporaries knew just 
enough of metaphysics to create a 
desire of dabbling in abstractions. 
Hobbes was at once metaphysician 
and poet, so that the distinctive pro- 
vince of poetry was at this time 
generally mistaken. It was looked 
upon as imitation, not as creation ; 
and though one poet may imitate 
another, it is a mere sophism of the 
understanding to talk of his imita- 
ting nature, for there is no resem- 
blance between words and ideas, nor 
hetween ideas and the things which 
they picture to the mind. What is 
called imitation in poetry, is, pro- 
perly, description; and as to imi- 
tating other writers it is always 
dangerous, in the infancy of letters, 
because, in general, there are no 
good models to imitate. When there 
are good models, we should make 
ourselves intimately acquainted with 
them, for we should always write as 
if we were acquainted with all the 
learning of our own times, or, other- 
wise, as if we had never opened a 
book and yielded implicitly to the 
impulse of ourown feelings. Here 
Homer had an advantage over all 
succeeding writers; for though one 
or other of these systems should be 
adopted by the poet, it is certain 
that he who writes what feeling 
alone might inspire, will be more 
poetic, than he whose feelings are 
tempered, corrected, and chastened 
by that judgment and experience 


which result from extensive reading. 
Judgment and experience check the 
ardour of feeling and passion, and, 
on the other hand, if we only make 
ourselves slightly acquainted with 
the literature of the age, we are 
still worse—for, as Pope says, “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
It makes us imagine ourselves ac- 
quainted with things of which we 
know nothing, and therefore ex- 
oses our ignorance at every step. 
Sut it will be replied, that if 
Homer had an advantage over men 
of great reading and men of little 
reading, what advantage can he have 
over those who Write as if totally 
unacquainted with the literature of 
the age? because such men follow, 
as he did, the impulse of their own 
feelings. To this I reply, that no 
such poets can exist at present; for 
no man can be a poet, who is unac- 
quainted with language, or the terms 
by which ideas are conveyed; and 
no man can be acquainted with 
these terms without mixing with 
the world, or acquiring them from 
books; and no man can do either 
without becoming acquainted with 
some portion of the literature of 
his age, as literature, in proportion 
as it is cultivated, extends from class 
to class, and communicates a portion 
of its influence and of its knowledge 
to the very lowest circles. Hence 
originate all the evils that arise from 
a little learning. It creates false 
feelings by clothing error in the 
raiments of truth: nor is it possible 
for a writer to divest himself of 
its influence, while he cannot, at 
the same time, acquire all that 
knowledge which is actually ne- 
cessary, unless he acquire a little 
learning along with it. Every poet 
of the present day should therefore 
travel beyond the influence of a 
little learning, and become well 
acquainted with the literature of his 
age and country; it being the only 
alternative he has, as he eannot, 
like Homer, become acquainted with 
language, and remain totally nnac- 
quainted with that little learning 
which serves only to mislead us in 
our feelings, sentiments, and opi- 
nions. 

But it will be said that Homer 
knew more than those, to whom the 
expression “a little learning” can 
be properly applied, and that he 
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was not, therefore, free from its in- 
fluence, though not acquainted with 
all that science and philosophy have 
since added to the knowledge of his 
times. To this we reply, that the 
knowledge of Homer has nothing 
in common with what is called 
learning; or, if all knowledge be 
learning, there are two species of 
little learning, one which never tends 
to lead us into error, another which 
is always leading us into it. That 
little learning, which is dangerous, 
arises from a slight acquaintance 
with the works of learned men, or 
with the opinions of those who are 
acquainted with their works. This 
learning always leads us astray, be- 
cause it makes us acquainted with 
part of a thing, and notthe whole ; 
and of all such things we cannot 
form other than erroneous ideas. 
He, onthe contrary, who learns all 
that he can, but who attempts to 
learn nothing placed beyond his 
reach, can never be led into error 
by his little modicum of knowledge, 
because all he does know, he per- 
ceives clearly. | All the learning of 
Homer’s time was of this descrip- 
tion, because it is only during the 
progress of philosophy and science, 
or during our own progress in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of them, that 
we are subject to error. Before 
the commencement of this progress, 
what knowledge we have is generally 
correct: and it is equally so when 
we come to the opposite extreme. 
The reason is obvious. Before its 
commencement, all our knowledge 
is obtained through the direct testi- 
mony of the senses; and the senses 
cannot deceive us. He who de- 
scribes exactly what he feels, de- 
scribes what is true, and follows 
nature; for all feelings are natural, 
that arise from natural causes, and 
there can be no other causes an- 
tecedent to metaphysical science. 
—It is only that feeling which 
arises from a process of detmonisone 
that can be false and unnatural; 
but it cannot be so, even then, un- 
less the reasoning be false. In the 
time of Homer, there was no rea- 
soning, either true or false, except 
the reasoning of the passions. Every 
thing was described as it was felt, 
and such a description cannot be 
otherwise than natural; for, sup- 
posing Homer to describe some evil 
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passion working in the mind of 
man strongly disposed to evil, would 
not the passion be natural in such a 
man? and would not the descrip. 
tion, consequently, be equally so, 
though it was a passion which no 
other man would feel but himself? 
Every passion is natural in him who 
feels it; so that two men, who are 
differently affected by the same 
cause, are still each of them natn- 
rally affected. 

From the moment, however, that 
men begin to look around them, and 
ask themselves the reason of things, 
until the reasoning powers are 
brought to maturity, man is eter- 
nally liable to deception and subject 
to error. He who sees an effect take 
place, withoutattending to the cause, 
sees it as clearly as the man who 
enquires into the cause of the effect, 
If, then, the latter attribute it toa 
wrong cause, he is in error, while 
the man who gives himself no trou- 
ble about the cause, cannot possibly 
err, because he knows the effect 
takes place, and this is all he at- 
tends to. His knowledge, then, so 
far as it goes, is correct ; nor can it 
possibly be otherwise, until he be- 
gins to reason upon it. No man is 
subject to error until he begins to 
reason; because, previous to reason, 
all is the Seach of the senses; 
and the senses, when perfect, can 
never deceive us, except in a few 
instances; and even then they cor- 
rect each other. Poetry, however, 
only addresses itself to the senses, 
for it never argues, has never re- 
course to demonstration, It addres- 
ses us as beings that judge only 
through the medium of our feelings, 
not as philosophers who listen to the 
voice of reason and demonstration 
alone. The progress of knowledge. 
science and abstract reason can, 
therefore, be of no use to the poet, 
because, if he were acquainted with 
them, he dare not avail himself of 
this knowledge; he dare not address 
us as men who reason, but as men 
who feel. The poet, consequently, 
gains nothing by the progress of 
reason and science; they afford no 
embellishments to his thoughts, no 
ornament to his language; on the 
contrary, they only tend to strip it 
of all its ornaments, of all its charms 
and embellishments. The more the 
poet reasons, the less pleasure he 
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imparts; the more he talks the lan- 

uage of his own feelings, the 
more he delights us. Poetic excel- 
lence has, consequently, no alliance 
whatever with science or philosophy , 
and it is, therefore, an error to sup- 
pose, that he who writes antecedent 
to the cultivation of science, cannot 
equal those who are profoundly 
versed init. The sublimest passages 
in Homer, or any other poet, have 
not a particle of reasoning in them. 
The images that produce the sub- 
lime and pathetic require no exercise 
of reason to perceive them, for, if 
they did, they would not be sublime, 
If we were to examine all the beau- 
tiful passages in Homer, we should 
not find one of them that is not ex- 
clusively addressed to the senses 
and the imagination; and what is 
addressed to the senses can only be 
perceived by the senses. Reason 
cannot tell whether they are beauti- 
ful or not, till it first consults the 
senses, and asks them, how they feel 
aflected. Whatever pleases us, pro- 
duces its effect without the interven- 
tion of reason; and what does not 
please without this intervention, can 
never be rendered agreeable by 
reason. When I behold a beautiful 
object, Lam pleased the instant | 
look upon it, whether f am a philo- 
sopher oraclown. If the latter, I 
do not reason at all on the agency 
or secret operations of nature by 
which this pleasing emotion is pro- 
duced ; but if the former, I probably 
reason on the cause. I ask what 
there is in the object that can excite 
this pleasure ? or what law of m 
nature causes me to be thus affected 
at the presence of the object? But 
is not all this reasoning founded on 
the impression which I feel ? would 
have ever reasoned in this manner, 
if I had not first felt the impression ? 

es not the impression conse- 

eae precede the reasoning ? and, 

Oes it not remain the same, not- 
withstanding all my reasoning on 
its Nature, and the agency by oudel 
itis produced? My reason, conse- 
quently, is not the cause of the 
Pleasure, because it has no existence 
till the pleasure is felt. It is there- 
fore an effect produced by the sen- 
sation of the moment, and the effect 
cannot be the cause of that impres- 
‘ion by which it is produced. 

‘eason has, therefore, no share 

E. M. April, 1824, 
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in the creation of our pleasures, and 
the poet, consequently, derives no 
assistance from an acquaintance with 
philosophy or the abstractions of 
science. What advantage, then, can 
a poet of the present age derive 
from his acquaintance with abstract 
science, when he cannot avail him- 
self of it, when he is obliged to 
address us as the mere creatures of 
feeling, and when all the beauties 
of his poetry derive their charm 
from sliienion us thus alone ? 
Homer, then, lost nothing by living 
antecedent to the use of letters. He 
addressed himself only to the senses, 
and, accordingly, there is not a pas- 
sage in the Hiad or Odyssey, how- 
ever excellent or sublime, but what 
might have been written, and but 
what can be understood, without the 
assistance or co-operation of reason, 
It is, however, a popular error, to 
suppose, that whatever is great and 
sublime, must require some strong 
exercise of reason, some energetic 
abstraction of mind, to produce it. 
This error has Sensithiasl both phi- 
losuphers and crities, and led them 
to adopt the most whimsical and 
unfounded hypotheses. The sub- 
limest passages in Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton, have not the remotest 
alliance with any operation of the 
reasoning faculty. ‘They were nei- 
ther suggested by an exercise of 
reason, nor do they require any 
exercise of reason to comprehend 
them. They are all addressed to 
the senses, or the imagination, both 
of which are only different exercises 
of the same faculty. When I per- 
ceive a sublime object in nature, | 
instantly feel a sublime emotion, 
and if I afterwards revive the me- 
mory of the same object, or form an 
image in my own mind of an object 
that would be sublime, if it were 
met with in nature, I feel a similar 
emotion. The imagination, conse- 
quently, is affected by the same ob- 
jects that affect the senses, and all 
the sublime passages in Homer, 
Virgil, and Milton, are exclusively 
addressed either to the senses or 
to the imagination. They require, 
therefore, no exercise of reason, no 
acquaintance with art or science, 
either to produce or to under- 
stand them. 

To render this more obvious, we 
shall quote a few of the sublimest 
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assages to be found in Homer and knowledge, that Homer could never 
lilton, and if any person can disco- have obtained pre-eminence over al] 
vera thought or sentimentin them, other poets, had he written before 


which could only result from ab- letters were introduced into Greece, 
stract science, we shall readily ac- 


But when the powers, descending, swelled the fight, 
Then tumult rose; fierce rage, and pale affright 
Vary'd each face; then discord sounds alarms, 
Earth echoes, and the nations rush to arms. 

Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars, hov'ring o’er his Troy, his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tempests, and a night of clouds : 

Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
With voice divine, from //ion’s topmost towers ; 
Now shouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill: 
The mountain shook, the rapid stream stood still. 
Above, the sire of gods his thunder rolls, 

And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 
Beneath stern Neptune shakes the solid ground ; 
The forests wave, the mountains nod around, 
Thro’ all their summits tremble Ida’s woods, 
And, from their sources, boil their hundred floods. 
/roy's turrets totter on the rocking plain ; 

And the toss’d Navies beat the ae main. 
Deep in the dismal regions of the dead, 

The infernal monarch reared his horrid head ; 
Leap'd from his throne, lest Neptune's arm should lay 
His dark dominions open to the day, 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 
Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful e’en to gods. 


Meantime the monarch of the wat’ry main 
Observed the thunderer, nor observed in vain. 

In Samothracia, on a mountain's brow, 

Where waving woods o’erhang the deeps below, 
He sate; and round him cage azure eyes, 
Where Ida’s misty tops confus’dly rise. 

Below fair Llion’s glittering spires were seen ; 
The crowded ships, and sable seas between ; 
There, from the crystal chambers of the main, 
Emerged he sate; and mourned his Argives slain. 
At Jove incensed, with grief and fury stung, 
Prone, down the rocky steep he rush’d along ; 
Fierce as he-passed, the lofty mountains nod, 
The forest shakes; earth trembled as he trod, 
And felt the footsteps of th’ immortal god. 

From realm to realm three ample strides he took, 
And, at the fourth, the distant Auge shook. 


He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows ; 

Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god: 

High Heav'n, with trembling, the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre shook. 


The following is from Milton > 





Now storming fary rose, 
And clamour, such as heard in Heavy’n, till now, 
Was never; arms on armour clashing bray’d 
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Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d; dire was the noise 
Of conflict! o’er head the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts, in flaming vollies flew, 

And flying vaulted either host with fire: 

So under fiery cope together rush'd 

Both battles main, with ruinous assault, 

And inextinguishable rage: all Heav'n 
Resounded ; and had earth been then, all earth 


Had to her centre shook. 








— He, above the rest, 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower: his form not yet had lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than Arch-angel ruined, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscured. As when the sun new ris'n 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disast’rous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs; darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all, th’ Arch-angel. 


The passages which I have now 
uoted, cannot be excelled in sub- 
limity by any thing to be found in 
ancient or modern poetry; but 
what is there in them, that cannot 
be understood without consulting a 
logician? They speak to our feel- 
ings, and our feelings are born with 
us: they require neither logic nor 
philosophy to bring them into exis- 
tence. Poetic excellence, then, may 
precede the cultivation, and pro- 
gress, of science; and Homer, con- 
sequently, could have attained to 
that excellence which renders him 
superior to all other poets, before 
the introduction of letters into 
Cireece. 

But it will be said, that though 
the language of poetry is the lan- 
guage of feeling, and exclusively 
addressed to the senses and imagi- 
nation, yet he, who is versed in all 
kinds of literature, has a decided ad- 
yeunage over him who is confined 
to a knowledge of the senses, and 
the influences which are pleasing to 
them. That he is more learned 
and more knowing, lam willing 
to admit; but this learning and 
knowledge, so far from improving 
his poetical genius, tends very con- 
oop to cool that fire, and abate 
that enthusiasm, without which poe- 
try has nocharm. The more we rea- 
son, the less we feel; and to suppress 
our feelings, is, in other words, to 
suppress that enthusiasm which is 


the soul that animates, and the 
muse that inspires all that is ani- 
mating and inspiring in poetry. 
Had Homer possessed the meta- 
physical acuteness of Locke, he 
would never have produced the 
Iliad. That fire that bears down 
all before it, would go out of itself, 
and, if once extinguished, could 
never be revived. ‘The mind that is 
long disciplined to metaphysical 
abstraction, to the discovery of re- 
lations and differences, so far from 
being able to retain that fire which 
inspires the poet, looks upon poe- 
try, its creations, associations, fire, 
and enthusiasm, as the offspring of 
insanity. He considers poetic ge- 
nius and madness to be closely 
allied, and as he fears the one, he 
consequently thinks it dangerous to 
indulge in the other. Homer's 
oetic excellence, then, so far from 
Coton diminished by the circum- 
stance of his being unacquainted 
with the use of letters, and the pro- 
gress of science, derived an advan- 
tage from it which no subsequent 
poet ever enjoyed, namely, that of 
giving a free and unbounded scope 
to the natural fire and enthusiasm 
which he derived from nature. The 
most glowing and rapturous enthu- 
siasm is checked by the cultivation 
of the rigid sciences, so that, even if 
Virgil had derived from nature the 
enthusiasm of Homer, it would still 
have never appeared. 
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It will be objected, however, that, 
antecedent to the use of letters, and 
the progress of the sciences there 
could not be much depth © reflec- 
tion, nor, consequently, much senti- 
ment. This I readily admit, but 
whoever imagines that Homer ex- 
cels in either, will find himself de- 
ceived. We are so dazzled by that 
imagery, and so enraptured by that 
enthusiasm, which reign throughout 
the Iliad, that we are apt to attri- 
bute excellence of every description 
to Homer. We are mistaken, how- 
ever: his reflections are never deep; 
being generally such as the feelings 
of the moment suggest; and, as to 
sentiment, Homer is any thing buta 
sentimental poet. But then, it 


must be recollected, that neither 
depth of reflection, nor sentiment, 
have any necessary alliance with 
oetry, They are frequently found, 
it is true, in modern poetry, but 
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they are more strictly and intimate. 
Wy allied to prose; for ee thought 
that is not suggested by the feeling 
or passion of the moment is not poe. 
try. If Homer excelled in senti- 
ment, it would, indeed, serve to 
prove that learning and science had 
made some considerable progress in 
Greece when he wrote; but in the 
whole of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
there is not a single thought which 
a modern writer would call a senti- 
ment. In imagery he excels all 
poets; for though Milton takes his 
imagery from a more extended view 
of nature, it is of too ideal a charac. 
ter, and may be properly called the 
imagery of imagination; while Ho- 
mer’s imagery is so faithful a copy 
of nature, that he appears to us to 
describe not what his fancy creates, 
but what had a real existence. Of 
this the following passage is an ad- 
mirable instance. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light! 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not acloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shies the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

i 


Eye the blue vault, and bless t 


e useful light ; 


So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimmering Xanthus with their rays ; 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gileam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o'er the field. 


In all the varied excellence of 
Homer, however, we cannot disco- 
ver a single beauty, a single thought, 
a single line that required an ac- 

uaintance with the use of letters. 
‘hey are all such thoughts and 
images as his own feelings might 
have suggested ; or, more 7 
speaking, if his feelings had not 
suggested them, neither the learning 
of Johnson, the philosophy of New- 
ton, or the metaphysics of Locke, 
would have enabled him to arrive at 
them. Pope, indeed, says, that he 
excelled in sentiment, and if so, he 
required a more refined knowledge 
than can be expected antecedent to 
the use of letters: but as Pope has 


given us no instance of his senti- 
mental beauties, we suspect that he 
meant something by sentiment which 
we do not understand by it at Pr 
sent; and perhaps we may be able to 
form some opinion of what this 
something is by his adding, that 
“ Longinus has given his opinion 
that it was in this part Homer prin- 
cipally excelled.” Longinus placed 
Homer's principal excellence in the 
sublimity of his images and descrip- 
tions, the grandeur of his scenes, 
the majesty of his gods, and the 
greatness of his heroes. But in all 
this, what is there sentimental : 
What is there in any sublime con 
ception suggested by the sublimer 
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scenes of nature, that resembles a 
sentiment, or requires a mind fur- 
nished with principles of reason and 
of science. Sentimental oetry can 
only flourish in a aie age, and 
accordingly it is more cultivated b 
the moderns than that poetry vhich 
is founded in the original nature and 
general passions of man. The po- 
etry of Homer is suggested by this 
original nature and these general 
passions, and required not therefore 
the advantages of science, or the 
rogress of art, to bring it into ex- 
istence; but sentimental poetry is 
acquired from certain habits, man- 
ners, customs and associations pecu- 
liar to the age in which we live, and 
the character of its literature. If 
there can be no poetic excellence 
without sentimental beauties, Homer, 
certainly, must resign his claim to 
that poetical pre-eminence which has 
been hitherto assigned to him. He 
never spins out a thought in order 
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to split it into sentiments. The mo- 
ment he expresses what the feeling 
of the moment dictates, he passes 
on immediately to the next image 
which presents itself to him. Hence 
it is, that many of Homer's thoughts 
and images would furnish a modern 
writer with a variety of sentimental 
beauties, or at least suggest them ; 
but Homer is always at somethin 
of importance, and this something is 
inspired by his own feelings. His 
poetic excellence, then, so far from 
proving that he must have flourished 
subsequent to the introduction of 
letters into Greece, appears to us one 
of the strongest proofs, that he was 
totally unacquainted with letters, 
and that it is principally to his ig- 
norance of them he owes that un- 
bridled enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes and distinguishes his pro- 
ductions from those of all snnceeliing 
writers. 


LINES 


ON SEEING COL. M. 


SALUTED BY HIS TWO DAUGHTRRS, 


Au! how I envy thee the bliss 

Imparted by that gentle kiss! 

I envy whilst that ruby lip 

Drops nectar which the gods would sip ; 
I envy thee while thus ye prove 

A daughter's and a father’s love. 
Another child, with beaming eye, 
Chas’'d from thy breast the rising sigh ; 
Her coral lip the charm impress’d, 

And left thee thus supremely bless’d: 
Whilst I, an exile, doom’d to stray 
From children—home—from all away,— 
Of health, of all held dear, bereft,— 


Pain, care and anguish onl 


left: 


Ah! how I envy thee the bliss 


Imparted by a daughter's kiss! 


Feuix. 


















































































































































































It is the recollection of our youth- 
fal hours, which dwells upon our 
minds in all the vivid colour of 
reality which imparts a pleasure 
no earthly power of ill can throw a 
gloom over. The enraptured fancy 
often reverts to the scenes which we 
loved in youth, with all the ardent 
pleasure of infantine simplicity, to 
the long remembered spots which 
return upon the mind loaded with 
remembrance of boyish pleasures, 
an dchildhood’s fancies, with unmix- 
ed feelings of delight. If such be the 
delights of recollection, what will 
not the scenes themselves recal ? 
those scenes which, in life's young 
hours, we most dearly prized, most 
fondly loved. Standing on the spot 
where ours 
—— “was the gay sunshine of the 

breast,” 

those feelings once more glow in 
all the brightness of renovated 
joys. Such a scene to me is 

ampstead Heath, with all its wild- 
ness, all its rugged paths, and all 
its cherished, bright associations; 
its pits—its mounts—-its purling 
streams—and emerald plains—here 
and there varied by a thicket of 
trees, enamelled with flowers—the 
modest daisy—the retiring violet, or 
the blooming heath-bell. Some- 
times I have thought with pleasure 
upon the hours when I have wan. 
dered in that delightful solitude, 
searching for the wild anemonies, 
safely sheltered beneath the spread- 
ing branches of the wild-rose ee ; 
when I have culled the emblem of 
innocence, a lily, glittering in the 
dew-drops of the morning, or, after 
a day of intense heat, reviving in 
the coolness of the evening twilight 
Those hours, long passed—those 
scenes long left, As become en- 
deared to the memory—we know 
not why, but that they were our 
homes, and the days of our child- 
hood. We see other scenes, which, 
in comparison with our beloved 
homes, are but as a desert, wild, 
savage, and unadorned: but those 
scenes have not the charm of home. 
The spot we first knew seemed a 
paradise to our infant eyes—the idea 
grew with us, and continues with 
us. When I returned last to this 
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scene, I thought of Scott's lines, 

beginning— 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, 

Who never to himself hath said— 

Whose heart has ne'er within him 
barn'd, 

As home his footsteps he hath turn’'d, 

From waud’ring on a foreign strand?” 


'Twas my home— ’twas there the 
short season of my school life was 
past. When I returned, after a long 
absence, to the Heath, the glittering 
spire seemed like an old friend over 
whom time had drawn his lines, 
but had left the character of his 
features still unchanged. My de- 
lighted memory found a friend in 
every leafy bough, in every elm- 
tree’s hollow trunk, ivy bound and 
knotted grown. As one who re- 
turns to the bosom of his native 

len, afteralong pilgrimage through 
iife's thorny paths, he finds that 
some are gone, that some remain— 
but allarechanged; those that were 
then infants, are now men—and of 
those that were then men, some are 
gone—and all are decaying, sur- 
rounded by those ivy twigs of man- 
kind, their children’s aiioes. I 
visited the old school-room: the 
tables were the same, but knives had 
been busy since I last saw them. 
The shelves stood still unpainted. I 
could point out the spot, on one of 
them, where I had traced out, in 
ink, a grotesque face. I remember 
the task which it gained me from 
the master—and the silent glances 
of applause from the boys. The 
master was a man fitted for his pro- 
fession — mild, kind, and persever- 
ing; seldom put out of temper by 
the obstinacy of his pupils, ever wil- 
ling to gratify them. and never in- 
clined to flinch from his duty, Often, 
since, have I regretted the thought- 
lessness of mind which led me so 
often into errors, regretted as soon as 
committed, and which never gave 
me any pleasure. Good old man! 
remembrance has through my life 
fondly clung to your memory ; and, 
as long as you tarry a sojourner in 
this vale of sorrows, I can never 
cease to regard you with gratitude 
and affection.—In the play-ground, 
the old shed still continued. In 
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many a shower, | have passed my 
time beneath its sheltering roof, and 
joined in the games of youth which 
suited its narrow bounds. I sat on 
the seat, and heard the bell ring 
again which has so often broken 
in upon my sports; and I almost, 
after so long a lapse of time, invo- 
juntarily rose up to answer its sum- 
mons. 

After dinner, I wandered forth 
into the green meadows—whither, 
on half-holidays, I have been with 
the school to rove about in all the lux- 
ury of temporary liberty. ‘Phe scene, 
how wasit changed !— London seem- 
ed like a monster stretching itself 
even to my very feet. But the view 
into Berkshire—Surrey—nay, even 
to the Hog’s Back, was still unim- 

ded. Kilburn, which I knew a 
ittlee hamlet, had now become a 
town :—it has its own coaches—its 
chapel—and, for what I know, its 
theatre. I had determined to revisit 
all my old haunts—could I neglect 
the fir-trees? Oh! no! there was 
something connected with them, 
which was warmly shedding its 
bright prospects in my heart, and 
which was foutng it my memory-— 
with a thrilling sensation of exqui- 
site delight, beyond all other recol- 
lections: there was the soul-entran- 
cing remembrance of my early love 
—the feeling, ofall others, dearest to 
the human heart. Though so many 
years have elapsed since then, I can 
still dwell with unmixed pleasure on 
the moment when I first saw there, 
she who in after life threw so many 
rays of joy upon my fleeting hours. 
Yes,Susan ! this tribute to thy worth 
is but the overflowings of a heart 
fondly beating with the conscious- 
ness of your virtues. I sat upon the 
rough hewn seat; it was the very 
spot where I first saw her; well do 
I remember the moment when she 
approached, leaning on her brother’s 
arm. He was a day-boy, and the 
friend of my heart. To him all my 
griefs were related—and from him I 
sought for advice and consolation. 
To him all my joys were imparted, 
and he was called upon to rejoice 
with me. Through life our bond of 
friendship has continued unbroken : 
vur prospects—our pursuits have 
been different; but in trouble, and 
in joy—in light and in shade— 
friendship’s beam has still shed the 
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same splendid light over our fast 
flowing tide of life. This was the 
spot where I passed many happ 
hours with beloved Sidin empl 
nothing to think of but anticipated 
pleasures, which sometimes withered 
—in the moment we hoped to gras 
them,and in the delightful grati- 
fication of the purest and most en- 
dearing affection. In life’s drear 
path, = has been the sun which 
shone in those hours, which would 
otherwise have been to me a dark 
and gloomy solitude, a heart-wound- 
ing season of sorrow and disap- 
pointment! But those glooms have 
passed—and now'the sun of my life 
promises to set in an amsteaded’ sky. 
I had, one evening, in moonlight, 
cut the initials of our names in the 
bark of one of the trees. The trunk 
had much increased in size, and had 
almost closed up the incisions I had 
made: but I could trace the letters, 
though with difficulty ; and so, 
thought I, in time, will the remem- 
brance of me fade from the world. 
And in what are we benefitted by 
the remembrance of the world? 
Our name (four or five letters) lives 
in the breath of fame for a few 
more years, and then is forgotten. 
What avails a monumental stone? 
Like the inscription on a tomb, the 
initials on the tree have been, per- 
haps, read a thousand times; and 
of alt who read, how few would 
know for whom they were meant ? 
and who could judge of us by such 
a frail memorial ? On earth the best 
monument a man can raise is that 
which his good deeds set up, and 
which preserves in heaven's registry 
a memorial which no storm can de- 
stroy, no enmity can sully. These 
are the fond feelings which have 
“ir about my heart when I have 
vefore returned to thee, dear spot of 
my youthful days, when the sun 
shone only on hopes of joys, and 
the moon rose on nights of peace. 
Once more I have returned to thee ; 
I find thee blooming and smiling as 
when I first left thee: thy heath, 
thy ponds, thy walks, the same, It 
is true, where once the path was so- 
litary, now often are met a happy 
group of children, riding on the 
most honoured, though most de- 
—_ of animals. ow long has 
that unhappy race laboured under 
the charge of obstinate stupidity !— 




























































Obstinate and stupid! Whata libel. is to abuse one of the most subser. 
Gio, if you douht, and see, as | have vient animals in nature: and may 
seen, these creatures gallopoverthe Hampstead Heath give you as mad 
Heath, lively and tractable as a_ pleasure as it has 
lady’s poney. Witness this, and W. Henry Lance, 
own, as I have done, how wrong it 
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SUNSET. 


Tne zenith spreads 
Its canopy of sapphire, but the West 

Has a magnificent array of clouds; 

And, as the breeze plays on them, they assume 

The forms of mountains, castled cliffs, and hills, 
And shadowy glens, and groves, and beetling rocks, 
And some, that seem far off, are voyaging 

Their sun-bright path in folds of silver :—some 

In golden masses float, and others have 

Edgings of burning crimson.—Isles are seen 

All lovely, set within an emerald sea, 

And there are dies in the rich heavens,—such 

As sparkle in the grand and gorgeous plume 

Of Juno’s favourite bird, or deck the scal'd 

And wreathing serpent. 





Never, from the birth 
Of time, were scatter'd o’er the glowing sky 
More splendid colourings. Every varying tint 
Of every beautiful thing on earth,—the tints 
Of Heaven's own Iris,—all are in the West 
On this delicious eve. 
Behind the green 

And billowy horizon, once more sinks 
The traveller of six thousand years. A wide 
And deep-felt pause prevails ;—the peaceful sway 
Of Twilight is begun. Bright Morning calls 
The world to action, and the tyrant Sun, 
With beam intense, sweeps o'er it, sparing not 
Earth's toiling millions, but sweet Evening brings 
Her gentle airs to renovate the globe, 
And (as the insatiate orb has drank the streams) 
Sprinkles her liberal dews, and with a hush 
Comes on, that her beloved may have rest— 
The sons of toil. 

The fiercely brilliant streaks 
Of crimson disappear, but o’er the hills 
A flush of orange hovers, softening up 
Into harmonious union with the blue 
That comes a sweeping down; for Twilight hastens 
To dash all other colours from the sky 
But this her favourite azure. Even now 
The East displays its palely beaming stars, 
With the mild, radiating Moon: and thus 
There is no end to all thy prodigies, 
O Nature! 



































THe season was now far ad- 
vanced, and nothing but the per- 
formers’ benefits were goiag on at 
the theatres. I took tickets for a 
number of them, but, as I did not 
consider myself of sufficient impor- 
tance to make my personal atten- 
dance an object, and as I was wearied 
out with frequenting public places, 
I confined my amusements mostly to 
private circles, concerts, dinners, 
and evening parties; and I[ found, 
that at them also insipidity succeed- 
ed to novelty. This fact made me 
naturally inquire into its cause. Of 
what was our society composed ? 
What was the end proposed by these 
circles? The component parts con- 
sisted of the nobility and gentry, 
and what is called people of fa- 
shion; a term so vague, and gene- 
rally so empty, that it is not worth 
an analysis. 

Our nobility is composed of per- 
sons of more general dignity than 
any other in Europe, as far as _ 
examination went: I say in general, 
because, in all countries, there are 
some instances of people of rank, 
supporting an illustrious name by 
the morality and delicacy of their 
conduct, and by the elegance of 
their manners, and their superior 
education. But the English nobili- 
ty possesses an exalted station, be- 
cause we find more talent and pa- 
triotism in this body, than in any 
other in the world. The Russian 
nobility receives great advantages 
from its learning, from its travel- 
ling, and from thus growing ac- 
quainted with languages and coun- 
tries: but the want of a constitution 
like ours, subjects the nobles to be 
either tyrants or slaves, or alter- 
nately each, whilst there is no stimu- 
lus for the statesman or orator. 
What cause can a man have to 
advocate in a state where freedom 
smiles not upon science, and where 
poileathoopy is narrowed by pride? 

he military profession, also, is the 
only one which the aristocracy can 
embrace, and, with all the very high 
consideration which I have for it, 

hilosophy, and the wisdom of legis- 
ature are not promoted by its ends, 
E. M. April, 1824. 
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which are conquest, consequent ag- 
gression, and a certain degree of fe- 
rocity, at variance with peace, under 
whose olive-branch the people's 
happiness can alone exist. New, in 
Englav, the peer may be an honor 
to the church and the senate, the 
army and the navy alike; he needs 
no profession to adorn his coronet, 
which never shines with so much 
lustre, as on the able statesman, the 
profound scholar, the patron of the 
muses, the cultivator of the arts and 
scierices, the promoter of agricul- 
ture, and the champion of the op- 

ressed. In fact, a senatorial no- 

leman can scarcely have time for a 
profession, if he do his duty to his 
countrymen, if he use his influence 
in the county, or counties, which 
look up to his influence and exam- 
ple; and, if he become a military 
man pro aris et focis, and with a 
view to add grace to his deport- 
ment, it is as much as can be ex- 
pected. 

In Spain and Italy, as well as in 
most of the northern courts, the ig- 
norance of the nobility is inconsis- 
tent with the dignity which it ought 
to possess, whilst (in southern cli- 
mates) the vice and effeminacy of 
the higher orders is a disgrace, 
which no illustrious blood can can- 
cel or conceal; nay,even in France, 
the jarring elements of which la 
Noblesse, ancient and modern, are 
composed, is an impediment to 
learning and a bar against pure pa- 
triotism. Limited monarchy is cer- 
tainly the most gentlemanly govern- 
ment in the world, and it follows, 
of course, thatit is the noblest form; 
for the gentleman may not be a no- 
bleman, but the nobleman must be 
a gentleman, else is hea peerees to 
his title; so much so, that whenever 
I see a fox-hunting, horse-racing, 
charioteering, but, above all, a pu- 

ilistic, gladiatorial, pugnacious 
or I consider him not only out of 
place, but a reproach to his name 
and escutcheon. Be it, however, 
well understood, that I do not con- 
demn a right honourable for keep- 
ing a pack of hounds for the diver- 
sion of his neighbours and tenants, 
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nor for having a few racers in his 
stud for the improvement of the na- 
tional breed ot horses; which are 
very different things to devoting his 
life to the sports of the field, or to 
descending to all the low society 
and greeking of the turf. Nobility 
looks to posterity, and posterity 
looks back to the pride of ancestry 
for great and veil deeds, for imma- 
culate honour and purity of blood, 
unsullied byalliances founded mere- 
ly on sordid interest. 

Having stated thus much on the 
titled part of society, we come to 
the Gentleman; a term which be- 
comes every day more equivocal and 
dificult to describe, from the ascen- 
dancy which money acquires in all 
companies. It is the worshipping 
the golden calf which contaminates 
the character of a gentleman; it is 
our coin-rakers, our negro-drivers, 
our borough - buyers, who thrust 
themselves into consequence, in 
every place, and who are tolerated 
in high company in favour of the 
weight of their purse. I[t is the 
gold dust which is thrown in the 
eyes of our nobility, so as to blind 
them to the defects, the ignorance, 
and the vulgarity, which, thus em- 
boldened, assumes a place, and 
maintains it, so as to thrust out 
the real gentleman, and to eclipse 
him in expensive life. 

A gentleman implies a_ person 
well born, well bred, well prin- 
cipled, and well informed, a man of 
honour, of delicacy, and of accom- 
plishments, a scholar, and one of 
independent mind. He should pos- 
sess intellect and grace, morality 
and loyalty. Ignorance, prejudice, 
an ungoverned and ungovernable 
temper, sordid avarice, vicious 
habits, repulsive deportment, radi- 
calism and arrogance have nothin 
to do with the real gentleman. i 
have met with a number of persons 
from the United States of America, 
whose wealth and letters of recom- 
mendation gave them an introduc- 
tion into our polished circles. They 
were intelligent men; some were 
clever men, cheerful men, (for aught 
I know) worthy men; but they had 
not that polish, that ease, that ame- 
nity, which constitute the gentle- 
‘man. One would not be an hour 
in your company before he took 
great care to tet vou know that he 
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was a republican; a second did not 
leave you to guess that he was a 
rich man, but was himself your ip. 
former; a third was offensive with 
the local perfections of his country: 
a fourth too much a_ lover of 
equality to be commonly civil: yet 
{ found more pride in these level. 
ling citizens, than in a drawing. 
room fall of rank, of rational fa- 
shion, and of persons of high ac- 
quirements. Then there is another 
common error which confers the 
name of gentleman, often very im- 
properly: such a one is a great 
merchant, a great capitalist, a great 
planter, a great speculator; and so, 
forsooth, he must be a gentleman! 
Whereas all these pursuits are not 
very much in unison with the life 
and deportment of the accomplished 
gentleman; in fact, they are at va- 
riance with his habits. The coun- 
ting-house, the Alley, the sugar 
trade, and the control over slaves, 
can never (of themselves) bestow 
— breeding, nor le ton de la 
onne compagnie upon men ; it cannot 
fit them for courts, drawing-rooms, 
and for the company of the more 
delicate and gentle sex. The pen 
that moves only in arithmetic, or in 
a ledger, is not very likely to trace 
the refinement of sentiment, nor to 
be devoted to the Muses and Graces, 
with whom the gentleman ought to 
he intimately acquainted. Profes- 
sions, it is seeniiy asserted, give 
the rank of a gentleman in society; 
the church, the army, navy, and the 
learned professions. But this rank 
is either temporary or brevet rank ; 
temporary, because it is only held so 
long as the person belongs to these 
oe or brevet, being a rank 
y courtesy, or, as it were, a step 
towards a higher rank. Now the 
real gentleman, not made so by the 
tenure of an office or employment, 
needs neither to be what he was 
born and bred, what he was ac- 
knowledged to be on his attaining 
to years of discretion, and what his 
conduct and behaviour ought to 
confirm daily; for the life of the 
gentleman is made up of refinement 
and improvement, good breeding 
and good example, of sensibilities, 
suavities, kindnesses and _atten- 
tions, of condescensions and urba- 
nity, of smiles and prepossessing 
manners, of hospitality and human 
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ty, of mildness and benevolence, of 
deference for the fair sex, protection 
to strangers, the love of king and 
country, the command of his pas- 
sions, of courage without ostenta- 
tion, and of humility without servi- 
lity or fawning; he gives place to 
superior rank, ut never stoops to be 
a sycophant, or time-server to any 
one. The pseudo gentleman boasts, 
talks loud, seeks for place and pre- 
eminence, flatters woman grossly, 
or verges into immodesty, thrusts 
himself forward, takes the wall, and 
the head of the table, speaks with 
vulgar familiarity of royalty, courts 
the great, or is impudently easy 
with them, indulges in what he, 
foolishly, conan fashionable 
vices, is irascible and _ tenacious 
of his uncertain rank amongst his 
fellow men, is too wordy or too re- 
served, too much at home or too 
repulsive, proud and vain, over- 
bearing and unamiable. Of this 
last description the town parties ex- 
hibit coo many examples: the for- 
mer character is, alas! too rare. 
Having thus examined the mem- 
bers of society, we next come to the 
end and object of private parties. 
Pleasure, amusement, to see and be 
seen, habit, and the fear of solitude, 
these are the real objects and in- 
ducements. The two first are, pretty 
generally, disappointed: pleasure is, 
most commonly, only a rem in 
promise, the to-morrow, which loses 
its name on its nearest approach ; 
amusement is occupation, however 
frivolous it may be; habit, and the 
dread of being alone, are satisfied 
by routs, at-homes, and by all sorts 
of congregated mp oe + But what 
gratification can arise from a buz, a 
crowd, the over-looking of card- 
players, and all the stale flirtations 
of the other sex, I know not: for 
which reasons, private concerts and 
conversaziones were the only par- 
ties of attraction to me. But the 
English conversaziones are not yet 
suficiently understood, they are 
mere *‘at-homes,’’ where nobody is 
at home, except when the circle is 
composed of persons of virt@. Nor 
are our soirées any thing different, 
except in the name, which affecta- 
tion has imported from our neigh- 
bour, France. A  conversazione, 
sy ewe of literary characters, is 
a delightful thing, and ought to be 
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promoted, encouraged and brought 
into fashion in the first circles. A 
dinner party too, at which science 
segs may fairly be called the 
east of reason and the flow of soul. 
Soirées are only fitted for youth, 
and to make them what they ought 
to be; music, dancing, cards (for 
the old) withont gaming, accompa- 
nied by refreshments, and devoid of 
constraint as to dress, over- late 
hours, &c. But our mixtures of 
dress and fancy, gaming and flirt- 
ing, expensive ornaments for the 
night, and temporary suffocation 
from the number of visitors, our 
lookings in for a moment for fa- 
shion's sake, our transits of exqui- 
sites, just to make a bow and to 
level the glass of insipid criticism at 
the circle, are (to me) abominable, 
and can neither be considered as 
soirées or conversaziones. 

The town-season having nearly 
ended, and the good of my tenantry 
demanding my return, I concluded 
my visit to the fashionable British 
capital, by a very unfashionable act, 
namely, the paying my debts to 
landlord, for my ready furnished 
house, to tailor, boot-maker, per- 
fumer, wine-merchant, livery-stable 
keeper, &c. &c. I found, as every 
man will, on leaving town, that the 
amount of bills brought in far ex- 
ceeded my expectation, and I was 
vulgar enough to examine them, 
and to discover a few errors and 
over-charges: what must they be 
for our nobility and elegantes who 
get two and more years’ credit? | 
did not stylishly quit town on a 
Sunday, for convenience sake, but 
set off on a Monday morning, after 
breakfast, with the loss of my Irish 
horse, and no small sum in hard 
cash; but I did not consider that I 
lost my time. I had learned some- 
thing worth knowing, and was 
cured of every thing like a partiali- 
ty to Paris. One who will attend 
the British senate, get admitted 
into the society of learned men, and 
will not be a slave to fashion, may 
pass his time more happily in Lon- 
don, than in any metropolis known 
to me. I shall now take my leave 
of the subject, humbly trusting that 
| have not lost the good opinion of 
my readers,and that they willhonor 
with their remembrance 

Tue Irisu GEenrLeman, 
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Durine the investment of Bada- 
joz by General Beresford, early in 
the month of May, ISI1, there was 
a rumour very prevalent through- 
out the camp, that Soult was on the 
advance, with an overwhelming 
force, to compel the Allies to raise 
the siege, and, if possible, either to 
bring them to battle or to cut off 
their retreat. For several days the 
whole army was in a state of sus- 
pense, everv loyal heart beat high 
with ardour, and nothing was to be 
heard or seen but the “ note of pre- 
paration” for the expected ren- 
contre, 

One evening, when the cooling 
zephyrs were gently wafting the de- 
licious perfumes of the neighbour- 
ing groves of citrons, oranges, and 
almonds, and the sultry heat of the 
day was gone with the sun to parch 
some other sphere; Corporal Wil- 
liam G——, with an affectionate and 
beautiful young wife, who had 
cheerfully followed his fortanes for 
nearly eight months on the Penin- 
sula,. with an infant at her breast, 
strayed by the shade of what had 
once been a private arcade belong- 
ing to one of the grandees of this 
devoted country ; but which was now 
trodden and broken down by the 
military surrounding the fortress. 
They talked of the past—of all 
those scenes of dithculty and danger 
through which they had been safely 
brought, and which tended but to 
knit, if possible, their living hearts 
more closely together; and _ if 
there were aught in the past which 
called for the tear of regret, it was 
the consolation of their Kindred spi- 
rits that there was nothing there to 
excite the pang of remorse. Their 
bosoms beat with mutual anticipa- 
tions; they hoped, in a little time, 
that the horrors of war would be 
past, and that they should greet 
with unclouded joy theirnative land 
again; gather once more around 
their humble fire-side, and taste 
the sweets of “‘ calm domestic quiet,”’ 
which their hearts were so formed 
to enjoy. 

On their return to the camp, they 
were informed that advices of im- 
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portance had just arrived, the pur. 
ort of which were not generally 
cnown, but that a council of war 
had been called, and was now sit- 
ting. Early the next morning or- 
ders were passed to break up the 
encampments, and advance to Val. 
verde; where, when they arrived, 
they were joined by a division of 
about 2,000 men, under the com- 
mand of General Blake, The troops 
were then disposed of, in the most 
advantageous position the ground 
would allow, there ae in line 
of battle the approach of the enemy. 
Again was a council of war held; 
the result of which was the taking 
up a fresh position on the banks of 
the rivulet Albuera, the right wing 
resting on a little acclivity which 
rose gently from the stream; the 
centre supporting itself on the vil- 
lage of Albuera, and the left wing 
extending along the banks of the 
rivulet as far as the eye could reach 
The advantages of this ground were 
two-fold ; the army here covered 
Badajoz, which before had been en- 
tirely left open; and the ground was 
well adapted for an army on the de- 
fensive against a force so superior, 
especially in cavalry, as the French 
certainly were. 

It was on the evening of the 
15th of May, when the Corporal, 
pressing his dear Mary to his bosom, 
vainly strove to dissipate the fears 
which saddened her countenance and 
cast a gloomy cloud over the uncer- 
tainties of futurity. Clasping her 
arms around his neck ere they parted 
for the night, she clung tenaciously 
to his breast, and whilst her heart 
throbbed with untold emotions, aad 
her countenance whitened with the 
anguish that she felt, she whispered 
in faltering accents —** To-morrow, 
oh! to-morrow.” ‘* Well, my sweet 
irl, and what of to-morrow? 
Shall only be where I've been be- 
fore.” “ Do, my dear, dear William, 
for my sake take care of yourself, 
and don’t be too rash and venture- 
some.""—"* Nonsense, my love,’’ he 
replied, “nonsense; you should vot 
be so fearful. I dare say I shall 
come as well off as I’ve done be- 
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fore. I’ve the same cause to fight 
in—and that isa good one—and the 
same enemy to fight against—and 
he’s a common enemy—and the same 
God to be my shield : —so cheer up— 
cheer up—to be so down-hearted and 
desponding is like mistrusting Pro- 
yidence.”—** Nay, but you know—I 
don’t do that. I only fear you will 
be too rash, and tempt Providence; 
for I would rather you were always 
a corporal than ran the needless 
risk you did at the breach the other 
day. I have been praying for you 
allday, and I shall go and spend 
the night in prayers for your safety. 
Remember you are a husband,—and 
(pointing to her child) think on your 

r innocent baby—see how he 
smiles in his sleep, as to greet his 
kind, fond father.’ 

The brave fellow’s honest heart 
melted for a moment, as he gazed 
alternately at his devoted wife and 
his infant child that lay smiling in 
sleep on the hard bed of a soldier. 
But he checked the course of his 
wife’s persuasives to cowardice by 
hisoldargument. Pressing his lips 
to her bloodless cheek, he said, 
“ Now, you know, my dear, I don’t 
like to hear you talk so ;—you would 
not have the husband of your bosom 
and the father of your child a 
coward.’’ The half-tone of reproof 
that was mingled with the expres- 
sion of this language checked her 
arguments. She clung the closer to 
him as the moment approached when 
they must part;—and under what 
circumstances they might meet again, 
who could tell? He took his fare- 
well embrace, first of his child, and 
again—and again—and again—of 
his Mary; and as he turned away 
from the tent, he would fain have 
uttered the parting benison, but his 
lips softly articulated one faint “ fare- 
well,” and he rushed away lest she 
should Yoh the feelings that 
agitated his manly bosom. 

The gloomy mantle of midnight 
was gathered over the hostile armies 
as they lay in anxious expectation 
of the dawn:—the little streamlet 
that divided the deadly enemies, 
rolled calmly and heedlessly ging- 
ling on, unconscious of the work of 
coming day that was so soon to stain 
its green banks and dye its crystal 
Waves with human blood. A solemn 
pause—an hour or two, for reflec- 
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tion, was given to either host; but 
the far greater number were thought- 
lessly revelling, as though it were 
the eve of a feast instead of a battle. 
Some few were engaged writing 
(perhaps for the last time) to the 
friends who, though farthest away, 
were nearest to their hearts; others 
wasting the night in fruitless con- 
jectures as to the result of the ap- 
proaching contest ; and there were a 
small number, who, in solitude, 
were praying for the protection and 
aid of the God of battles. The night 
was chill—a heavy dew was falling, 
through which might be dimly per- 
cobved this lights of the French cam 
flitting to and fro’; and at intervals 
a rocket or a blue light was seen, as 
a signal, which told theenemy were 
on the alert; whilst the “ All's 
well” of the British, and the re- 
sponsive ** Centinel alerto” of the 
Spaniards, shewed that the Allies 
were no less watchful. 

Morning at length broke over the 
embattled plain, and with its earliest 
dawn the heavy artillery commenced 
its ‘deafening war;" and as the 
light increased, the cannonade grew 
brisker and brisker, extending itself 
along the whole line. The maneu- 
vring of cavalry and infantry pro- 
ceeded for some time without their 
coming to close quarters; the enemy 
making dispositions to attack the 
right wing of the Allies, and the 
Allies strengthening and preparing 
to give him a warm reception. The 
French were observed shortly cross- 
ing the rivulet above a wood to the 
right, and their cavalry and infantry 
forming, marched onward to the at- 
tack. For a long time the Spa- 
niards, against superior force, made 
a vigorous resistance ; overpowered 
by numbers, they at length were 
compelled to give way; and thus 
the enemy became possessed of a 
position which commanded the whole 
of the British line. 

Whilst the battle was thus raging 
in all its fury, the medical sesnulleies 
were preparing to render their as- 
sistance to the wounded and dying 
that might be brought in from the 
field; and there, amidst a scene so 
truly awful, were to be seen, ac- 
tively engaged in administering to 
the suffering soldiery, the females 
that attended the camp. They ap- 
peared to be animated by a spirit 
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of heavenly benevolence; and wher- 
ever they went, the kindly sympathy 


they evinced, and the tenderness of 


their attentions lighted up the glow 
of hope and gratitude on the coun- 
tenances of the anguished, and, per- 
haps, dying warrior. Amongst the 
most tender and solicitous was Mary, 
the Corporal’s wife; and it was in- 
teresting to witness the eager anxiety 
with which she scrutinized the fea- 
tures of each poor fellow that was 
brought to have his wound examined 
and dressed by the surgeons: her 
heart seemed to revive as she found 
it was not her William. As the noise 
of the battle grew louder and louder, 
she became more intensely wrought, 
suspense was seated on her gentle 
brow—and the more so, when she 
perceived fresh numbers, and those 
principally of her husband's regi- 
ment, borne in. She inquired of 
them concerning her brave soldier, 
and was told by one who had fallen 
at his side, and whose wound the 
surgeon had just pronounced mortal, 
that he was uninjured, and nobly 
cheering his company to the charge. 

About two o'clock the firing ina 
great measure ceased, and the wound- 
ed bore the welcome intelligence that 
victory had declared for the Allies, 
and that the enemy was retreating 
across the Albuera. The afternoon 
passed slowly away, without any par- 
ticular occurrence,except some slight 
skirmishing at intervals, till sunset. 
Night had once more drawn her sa- 
ble mantle over the gory field of con- 
flict. It was a wearisome season to 
poor Mary, as she remained at an 
utter uncertainty respecting the situ- 
ation of her othaat. ** Perhaps,” 
sighed she, whilst the tears fell fast- 
ly on the babe she pressed to her 
breast,—** perhaps he is no more; 
perchance he now lies bleeding 
amongst the dying and the beh 
and chides my long delay in not 
hastening to kiss the blood-drops 
from his pallid brow: or, haply, a 
prisoner to the enemy, he is now 
thinking of his wife and child, which 
he may never, never see again.” — 
Thus, in dire suspense, at one time 
cheered by faint gleams of hope, 
and at others given up to the gloom 
of despair, she passed the lonely 
hours of night; and at morning 
light rushed wildly forth to procure 
some news of his fate. 
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The French were on the retreat, 
and the British cavalry had crossed 
the river to harass them by the way, 
Mary, regardless of these changes, 
so important to the hero and the 
king, was enwrapt in the interest of 
her own situation, She was hasten. 
ing to that part of the army where 
his regiment was stationed, when 
she met a serjeant, an old compa. 
nion of his; and of him she eagerly 
enquired—* My hasband?"—*Why, 
my good lassie,’ he replied,  he— 
he —they say—.” He could no 
more,—his manly bosom heaved, and 
the tear of blended regret for his 
friend, and pity for his widow and 
orphan, rolled down his sunburnt 
cheek. The dreadful reality flashed 
like lightning over her feeble mind, 
and she tottered and fell, the ser- 
jeant having just time to snatch the 
infant with one hand, whilst with 
the other he supported its poor, af- 
flicted mother. With the assistance 
of his comrade, he employed every 
means with which he was acquaint- 
ed, to restore her, but for a long 
period in vain. ‘ Poor thing,” said 
the serjeant; “ poor thing, T didn’t 
know what to tell her—she must 
know.” —* It is a hard case—a very 
hard case, to be sure,” replied his 
comrade; ‘ but, as they say, we 
must all go when the time’s come, 
and—” * And he died nobly, too,’ 
added the serjeant: “ I think—I 
wish I could love died for him :— 
nobody would have missed or mourn: 
ed for me.’’— After a pause, and 
again wiping away a tear that rose 
unbidden in his eye—‘t He was a 
fine fellow; but it’s all over with 
him !—and for one thing we ought 
to be thankful,—he'’s happier and 
better off than we are; for he was 
a tender and a faithful husband.” 

Again poor Mary opened her 
eyes on a blank and barren world! 
The delight of her eyes, and the joy 
of her heart, and the life of her soul, 
were all gone with him. After a 
few moments agitatingly gazing, 
first at the serjeant, ao then at his 
comrade—* Bear me! oh! bear me 
to his mangled corpse! and let me 
compose his limbs, and cleanse 
his blood-matted hair, and wipe 
the clotted gore from his breast 
—and close his gazing eyes, and— 
oh, bear me to a. you loved 
him, and pity me and mine, let me 
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see him but once — once more!” 
She would have — gone off into 
strong hysterics, but was relieved 
by a copious flood of tears. After 
a period she became more composed, 
and the serjeant, with his comrade, 
left her, being summoned by the 
roll-call. 

Alone, therefore, she took her way 
amongst the heaps of slain, to seek 
the corpse of him she had so warmly 
and so truly loved. On the brow of 
the eminence to the right, she saw a 
rude tent (if such it might be called), 
being merely a piece of canvass fas- 
tened to some trees to the south, 
forming a scanty shelter from the 
breeze and a shade from the scorch- 
ing sun. As if impelled by some 
invisible hand, she hurried to the 
spot, stretched forth one arm to 
draw aside the canvass, and her eyes 
rested on a form too well, too dearly 
known. ‘The canvass fell from her 
powerless hand, her eye was fixed 
distractedly upon the formless air— 
her cheek had lost the rosy tint of 
peace and content, and was blanched 
with the chill of horror—her blue 
lips quivered—but she fainted not— 
she spoke not—she moved not—she 
seemed as if the horrid scene had 
frozen her to a statue. A little while, 
however, and she again found relief 
in tears; and then stepping cauti- 
ously and gently sone the corpse, 
she whispered, putting her lips to 
his ear, as his face was owe the 
ground—** My William !” and echo 
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hoarsely muttered back “ my Wil- 
liam !’—After arranging almost un- 
consciously his auburn locks,she took 
his dead, cold hand, sat on a small 
stone beside him, and pressing it to 
her lips, watered it with her tears. 
It was thus, weeping, she was 
found by the pioneers, who came to 
bear him away and bury bim. She 
pleaded hard to spare him; her 
melting tears pierced their hearts, 
and they withdrew. Her heart-bro- 
ken sobs told the inward agony of 
her soul; and it was not till even- 
ing that she was torn from the 
corpse, by the feeling serjeant and 
his friend, who had returned, at their 
earliest x seamen: to sympathize 
with, and to attempt to console the 
inconsolable Mary. She raved, at 
first, and called them traitors and 
murderers, and clung to the listless 
form of her dear William. But 
one, amongst the friends of her hus- 
band, om to her of the hand of 
(iod—and the mercy he displays in 
the midst of judgment—of the friend 
of the widow, and the father of the 
fatherless; and she appeared to lis- 
ten with mournful yet deep atten- 
tion. But when he spoke of the 
heaven of rest—where the weary 
shall for ever repose, and encou- 
raged her to anticipate a bright, a 
blissful, and eternal meeting, she 
lifted her streaming eyes above, and 
falling on her knees, instinctively 
exclaimed, ** Thy will be done!" 
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STRANGER, hast thou a home, and dost thou love 
To think of it; and do fair visions rise, 
Cheering thy path, of that all-hallowed spot ? 
And is thy cot, though humble, guarded well 

By that impartial sword of law which turns, 
Still turns its my edge to all who dare 


Insult thy dear E 


ysium? Then to Heaven 


Bend thou the knee of gratitude; thy cup 

Of blessedness is full, But haply thou 

Wilt drop a tear for us, for Scio,—once 

The loveliest of those blooming isles that stud 
The bright, the beautiful Zgeum. 


Stranger, a moment here; for we had homes 


Pause, 
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Sacred as thine; and we were rich in all 
That makes home—heav'n. On rapid, noiseless wing 
Passed by the harmonious seasons, Summer breathed 
Her gentlest breezes on the sea ;—the sea 
In music broke upon the strand; and there 
The unconscious children play’d, while smiling age 
Looked on refreshed, as infancy renewed ah 
The frolics of a far-gone hour. The lute 
Was heard from many a bower ;—the maidens led 
The dance of Ariadne. O'er their heads 
The living canopy of flowers and fruits 
In beautiful confusion droop'd; the vine 
Sun-loving shed its clusters, purpling there 
Like amethysts; the luscious orange hung 
Its golden spheres ; while in the genial ray 
The red pomegranate glow'd, And some awoke 
The pastoral strain, where on its emerald stem 
Uprose the olive, or the plane diffused 
its ample, grateful shade. 

As spring's the wolf 
Upon his unsuspecting prey ;—as swoops 
The eagle on the ring-dove ;—nursed in crime, 
Fanatic, pitiless, revengeful, rush'd 
The sanguinary Moslem! One wild cry 
Rang round the wretched isle. Before the steps 
Of that ferocious Scythian lay the land, 
Smiling like Eden, and behind him frown’d 
A dreary wilderness. That peaceful strand, 
Where play’d the children, redden’d with the blood, 
The mingled blood of youth and age. At once 
Temple and cot, and bower and grove upflam'd, 
The mother clasp'd her child in vain—in vain 
** Shriek’d to mute Heaven the violated maid,” 
And forms as fair as Helen, fair as she 
Of Cytherea, forth the spoiler dragg’d 
To foul captivity! 

But by the wrongs 
Of those who writhe in rank pollution’s arms, 
And call on us for help—by ages past 
Of bitter bondage—by that sacred Cross 
Which is our hope and battle sign, though scorn’d 
By CurisTian Buapeky that innocent blood, 
The ery of which e’en now is pealing round 
The throne of the avenger; not in vain 
Shall suffering woman plead. Again it comes, 
The ancient unsubmitting spirit comes ; 
The high resolve—the proud contempt of pain, 
Of danger, death, and, as indignant Greece 
Leads on her sons to victory, the hand, 
City of blood, Stamboul—the unerring hand 
Of fate rings deeply on thy startled ear 
The knell of tyranny. 
N. T. C. 







































To the Editor of the European Ma- 
gazine. 

Sir, —It being evident to me, from 
your writings, that you are a man of 
erudition and taste, and acquainted 
with the history of ancient and mo- 
dern times, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you, through the medium 
of the Magazine, which you so ably 
conduct, on a subject which, light 
as it may appear, at first sight, is 
very important to society, namely, 
that of dress: | say important, be- 
cause any occupation, employment, 
or pursuit, which ingrosses a huge 
proportion of a man’s time, ought 
certainly to be a matter of moment. 
Indeed, the present oneis not only a 
matter of many moments, but of many 
hours to the higher classes, and fills 
up a great part of life in our 
younger days; se much so, that if we 
were to calculate the hours devoted 
to eating and drinking, to sleep, and 
to the toilet, how little of life would 
remain for any other purpose; and 
if we superadd to this, the time de- 
dicated to pleasure, nany men might 
he said not to live at all, at least so 
far as rational life is implied, or an 
existence honourable to themselves 
and beneficial to society. But that is 
not the object of the present en- 
quiry, which is merely to seek for 
information as to the possibility of 
inventing some costame, or style of 
manly dress, which might unite 
grace, convenience, uniformity, and 
nationality, and not leave our youth 
and their purses a prey to whim, 
novelty, folly, and a conspiracy of 
their tradesmen to make them more 
and more ridiculous. There are ge- 
neral rules of comfort and of orna- 
ment that must always be the same, 
yet they are daily varying, from the 
cupidity of the tailor, the hatter, 
the boot-maker, &c., and from the 
insatiability of vanity, which is al- 
Ways essaying some new whim to 
gain notoriety, to provoke emula- 
tion, to acquire imitation, and to 
launch into expense. For instance, 
it is as necessary that the body 
should be kept warm, as it is thatit 
should be screened from indelicate 
*xposure; and it becomes equally 
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proper, that the quantum of heat 
and of covering should be propor- 
tioned to the climate and moral 
habits of thecountry. For example, 
the same quantity of wearing ap- 
parel would not suit the climate of 
india and that of Russia, and what 
might be necessary in the one would 
be an inenmbrance in the other ; 
neither can we feel easy with pre- 
cisely the same clothing at Christ- 
mas and in the dog-days. Neverthe- 
less we see hourly anomalies in 
dress as little suitable or season- 
able as these, nay, far more ridicu- 
lous ; but self-love and use, which is 
termed second nature (however un- 
natural), blind us in this respect: 
for when we look at the full-bottom- 
ed wigs, the roomy skirts, the long 
flapped waistcoats, and laced suits 
of our great grandfathers, the sear- 
let embroidered frock, gold - laced 
beaver, and couteau de chasse, worn 
by them as a morning dress, we can- 
not refrain from laughter, and we 
think that they looked like mounte- 
banks, or actors prepared for a 
scenic representation. Yet an old 
gentleman of those days, with a 
blush coloured silk coat, and a 
green and gold waistcoat, like a 
gravel walk and a grass plat, small- 
clothes to match the coat, and the 
silk stockings brought up above the 
knees, his steel hilted rapier. by his 
side, and a feather in his a would 
have been convulsed with laughter 
at the appearance of a modern ma- 
caroni, with a hat upon his head 
like a parachute, his neck in the 
stocks, from the semi-strangulation 
of a cravat, a shirt collar like the 
winkers ofa horse, the neck's cover- 
ing secured by a Tyburn tie, or a 
bowline. knot, the pattern of the 
neckerchief being taken from a 
hoxer, and his great coat looking 
as if it were stolen from a blanket 
warehouse, or made to imitate the 
dog whose name it bears, a poodle 
Benjamin. These contrasts are as 
distant from each other as the 
Equator and the Pole; the one sins 
by over dressing the gentleman, the 
other by under dressing the fellow ; 
the former fits the drawing-room, 
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the latter savours of the stable: no 
wonder that our dandies are going 
to rack! These extremes, however, 
seem to be the effect of time, but 
those of affectation are compassed in 
a moment; one day we meet all 
ages, SIZes, and conditions, with 
their throats in the pillory, witha 
thing like a pillow or a bolster un- 
der their chins; and ina trice the 
fashion goes out, and our bucks are 
half squeezed to death, of their own 
accord, by a thing as tight as a 
cord and as thin as a sheet of pa- 
per, which supplants a wrapping 
affair more like the sheet of a bed, 
fromits width and dimensions. These 
are contrasts so great, that the one 
must certainly be wrong if the other 
be right: but it requires very little 
pains to prove that both were pre- 
posterous in the extreme. One year 
our people of bon ton are collared 
by the tailor so highly, that one 
might ask them temperately what 
made their collar (not choler) rise 
thus? Another year the standing 
collar is banished, and its substitute 
is so shaped and cut down, that you 
see our fops smiling over these oval 
concerns, like a bumpkin grinning 
through a horse collar at a fair. 
One season loose habits of all kinds 
are the go (and I wish they were 
gone), another season produces them 
so inconveniently tight, that what 
formerly had all the form and com- 
pearance of aman, as my aunt De- 
borah would say, is now quite simi- 
lar to the other sex about the waist. 

‘He looks so very like a waiting 
gentlewoman, the corset fopling is 
so girt in, that it isa hundred to 
one but he will miss stays in going 
about.” Powder, pomatum, black 
pins, and ribbon, were the follies of 
our forefathers;* starch, oil, and 
whalebone, are those of their pro- 
geny. The fribble of to-day would 
not wear an enormous queve for all 
the world: the deau of the olden 
times would have felt degraded to 
the level of a worker at the hulks, 
to have been thus cropped and shorn 
of his hairy honours. In former 
times, the tailors laced their custo- 
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mers with gold: now a lordling jg 
laced by his own man, who tags 
after him with a yard of silk or tape, 
to keep up his appearance in the 
world. The fashion of one time is 
to have tight pantaloons, so as to 
make the wearer look like a piece 
of statuary: the order of the day of 
another time, is to have Cossacks, 
Tartars, and I know not what all, 
as voluminous as a lady’s petticoat, 
plaited round the middle in the same 
gentlewomanlike manner, and point- 
ed down at the bottom, so that the 
Exquisite is so lost in his inexpres. 
sibles, so contracted above the hip, 
and so bustled out below it, thata 
greenhorn, @ /a mode, whose tiny 
growth upwardsis but a mere sprout 
compared with the biforked ampli. 
tude downwards, looks not unlike a 
twin raddish: (O! gemini! I think 
I hear yon say), but I mean a rad. 
dish of a double conformation, under 
ground, whilst its little green head 
is, like the Exquisite’s, nothing in 
comparison toit. Then again we see 
men padded and puffed about the 
chest, however empty their chest 
may beat home, puckered and tume- 
fied about the shoulders, stuffed and 
cottoned about the collar, and made 
the most of in this part of the body, 
whilst the coat is cut off behind, 
and narrowed into something re- 
sembling a bird’s tail, or that ofa 
sprat, so that old Horace would have 
applied his remark to our sex, had 
he seen this finish off, instead of 
describing a certain end of the lady: 
Destnet in piscem, mulier formosa 
superne: our modern gentleman is 
certainly as queer a fish as that. It 
must be allowed that these change- 
ful monstrosities are not stranger 
than having the pigeon’s wing curls 
at a man’s ear, a bag, to catch 
nothing, at his back, or a thing 
inal like a knocker to a man’s 
head, as if it were placed there to 
enquire whether the upper story was 
furnished, or unfurnished. And it 
cannot be denied that the natural, 
unpowdered hair, in the Roman 
style, is less artificial and more in 
harmony with a manly person, than 


* [never see this word on paper but I think of the simplicity of a Highlander, 
who said to a proud upstart, who was talking of his forefathers, “ Eh! man, had 


you really four fathers ?” 
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a fine cauliflower peruke, or a moun- 
tain of dark false hair, with appen- 
dages over the shoulders, and sau- 
sage curls behind, which make the 
grave wearer look like an owl in an 
ivy-bush. The tunic, too, is an easy 
dress: but all starching and stiffen- 
ing, all bolstering up, except in the 
way of credit, all imitations of fe- 
male attire, together with numerous 
amplifications, or unseemly cur-tail- 
ings in dress, are odious and insuf- 
ferable ; is it not possible to assume 
astyle of dress suited to the rank 
and nation of the wearer? There 
are professional dresses, graceful 
enough in their kind, the military, 
the peer’s robes, college gowns, the 
clothing of the bar, pulpit, and the 
civic chair; and there are dresses 
confined to countries, which have a 
powerful effect; not to mention those 
which are exploded, there yet ex- 
ist the Turkish, the Albanian, the 
Hussar, the Highland, and others, 
and, therefore, might not some cos- 
tume be hit upon of Anglican inven- 
tion? But this I leave to your supe- 
rior judgment: at present we see a 
confusion of the éurpis honesta, so 
that it is difficult to distinguish the 
wan of the fancy from the man of 
fashion, the groom from his master, 
except from his behaviour, and not 
always from that. We have heard 
so much of the simplex munditiis, for 
the fair sex, and the assertion of 
Thomson, that 


“ Nature needs not the foreign aid of 
ornament,” 


that | should like to meet, in our 
own sex,with something simple and 
elegant, natural and onuatl with- 
out foreign fopperies, and the con- 
stant resorting to la Mode de Paris 
fora new cut, which I would cut 
altogether, nor for the whole toilet 
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of our Right Honorable, Honorable, 
and Right fashionable dames; | 
should admire something indepen- 
dent, something of our own, a garb 
to distinguish the higher ranks, or 
one formed for the civilian, whilst 
the peers and professions retained 
theirs, at least in officio always. | 
have not troubled you with the 
making up of a coxcomb for ap- 
pearance in public, the chin tuft, or 
mustachio of one who is not obliged 
to wear it, the prolific crop, raised 
from bear’s-grease, on the cheek, the 


Salse front, not of a double-faced 


Janus, but of a dare-faced genius, 
the glass of the man who could dis- 
tinguish a bailiff or a creditor half 
a mile off without it, the two false 
calves of a false calf who wears 
them, the twelve-inch spurs of a foot 
passenger on life’s path, the waist- 
coating a fellow up so, to make him 
look stout, that, when he undresses, 
it is like peeling an onion, the oils 
and unguents, the paintings and 
perfumes, the finishing touch of 
the comb, brush and pencil, which 
leaves us to say of the other compo- 
nent parts, 


“ The rest is all but leather and pru- 
nella,” 


Nor have I ventured to intrude into 
the lady’s dressing-room, like a 
certain uncourteous Dean, there 
to expose her weakness or her want 
of consistency, or taste: I merely 
address you on this subject for in- 
formation’s sake, and because it 
strikes me that one who can give so 
complete a dressing to the Review- 
ers and other scribblers of the perio- 
dical press, might be able to dress 
our male fashionables better than 
they are at present. 
| remain, sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
7 j. CoatTs.® 


* Not Lothario Coates, who gets dressed off and on the stage in a very sen 


gular manner. 
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A LI . 
(Continued from page 203.) 


‘Oh! listen how sweetly the ocean-winds kiss 
Our balmy-breath’d cedars, the fairest on carth, 
And lose not a ray of the sunshine of bliss, 
For joy is an infant which dies in the birth. 


‘“ We are bound in a fetter enwoven with flowers 
‘That hush by their softness the clank of the chain ; 
Which ne’er can be broken by sorrow’s fell showers, 
Though they canker the blossoms that lighten our pain 


‘Oh! who that has look’d on the orange-fruit glowing 
Like sapphires that glisten beneath the green sea, 

While among the dark foliage luxuriantly growing, 
E’er thought of the fall’n at the foot of the tree ? 


‘ Then why should we mourn o’er the flowrets that withe: 
While one is yet blooming to sweeten the wreath ? 

if one pleasure die, let not all sink together, 
Entomb’d like the widow in premature death. 


‘* When the summer-birds fly to a kindlier home, 
Far dearer are those that continue their st: LY, 
And the taper that gleams in a sepulchre’s gloom, 
More dazzles the eye than the splendor of day!" 


The harp is hush’d! but where are they, 
Whose plaudits hail’d the opening numbers ? 
The last vibration dies away, 
Yet still the voice of rapture slumbers ! 
Oh! no—with noiseless tongue it speaks 
rom glistening eyes and flushing cheeks, 
While each enraptured countenance, 
Though fix’d as if in death’s dull trance, 
More admiration doth betoken 
Than e’er by deafening shouts was spoken 
Though all as dreadly silent were, 

As if each soul had wing’d its way 
To the bright fields of upper air, 

Froin out its dark abode of clay, 

The spirit of melody still was there, 

And reigning w ith unbounded sway 
O’er hearts that ne’er were known to yield 
Midst all the horrors of the field, 

But in that light and festal hour, 

When every object round them smiled, 
Sank beneath inelancholy’s S power, 

From the soft music of a child! 

Then first they found, there is a bliss 
(Above the noisy inidnight revel) 

‘That lifts the low mind to the level 
Of other worlds, though still in this,— 
When heart and brain are both enjoying 

‘Phe nectar-draught ot minstrelsy, 
Where sorrow’s pearl-drops melting lie, 
Enriching what they save from cloying. 


The lovely songstress meekly bow’d, 
And soon, amidst a moving crowd 
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Of youthful slaves, in haste retiring, 
As gaily seeks the stray gazelle 
Its bright-eyed comates of the dell, 

She left the silent guests admiring, 

And vanish'd from their straining sight 

Among the countless robes of light, 

As on the lone and hoary height 

Of sweet and sainted Lebanon 

Dissolves the snow-flake in the sun. 

‘* Why stands the goblet thus unquaff'd : 

** Is it ye fear the prophet’s law ? 
‘* Here is not one who doth not oft 
** His fill of inspiration draw 
‘* From that red fount whose tide is given 
** But to reflect the sweets of heaven, 
‘** Where Houris pour their holy cheer 
‘** From musk-seal’d urns of spicy wine; (6) 
* Oh! nought can be unholy Aere, 
* That Alla there esteems divine. 
* Then drink—the Shiraz grape hath bled (7) 
** Yon alabaster vase to fill,— 
** In this the vine of Kishmec’s isle (8) 
‘** Full many a golden tear hath shed 
* That will but wake our mirthful smile.” 
But vain the greeting of their host; 
His cups were spared, his words were lost, 
And vainly blush’d the mellow store 
Of nectar’d fruits, the summer's pride ; 
A pensive sadness had swept o’er 
Bach heart-string, and in vain the tide 
Of luxury profusely flow'd; 
The noisy mirth whose frenzy glow’d 
On every cheek ere Music flung 
O’er each wild thought her chastening chain, 
As that fair minstrel sweetly sung, 
And warriors melted at the strain, 
Was hush’d, not soon to wake again. 
An eastern heart is like its clime, 
The winter's rage is long and wild, 
But in that soft and soothing time, 
When once the vernal sun hath smiled, 
The storm lies calm’d upon the ocean, 
And nought can rouse its angry motion ;— 
Nor aught could raise the jovial roar 
That shook the dome, the mirth was o'er, 
And revelry could charm no more. 
The chieftain saw that feeling’s source, 
Nor longer strove to check its course,— 
For who can passion’s force control ? 
But fill’d a matchless agate bow] 
Up to its boss’d and jewell’d edge, 
And thus besought a farewell pledge. 
** My valiant friends, ere yet ye go, 
‘* Let one full-foaming goblet flow 
‘* For him whose dauntless deeds ye know,— 
‘** The heir of Ali’s heart and wealth,— 
‘“« Drink to my wounded Selim’s health!” 
* Oh! lives he still ? just Heaven be praised !"’ 
A female voice in rapture cried :— 
The startled Pasha turn’d amazed,— 
Untouch’d the wine-cup he had raised,— 
And soon the fair enthusiast eyed, 
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Ali, 


Stretch’d pale and lifeless in the arms 
Of two young girls whose budding charms, 
Though sweet as lover's wish can paint, 

Were yet as far outshone by those 
Which then, so delicate and faint, 

Lay sunk in deadliest repose, 

As e’er were sturdy reeds excell’d 
By the bent lily they upheld. 
From his high regal chair upstarting, 

Said Ali, ‘* Friends, if ye must leave me, 
‘** Stand not upon the forms of parting, 

‘* Lest that your absence deeper grieve me.” 
There needed nut another word, 

To part the guests, than what they heard ; 
And soon the banquet-hall was clear’d.— 
‘** Unless my aged eyes deceive me, 

“« The radiance from those white lids darting 
‘** Is such as yet hath beam’d alone 
** Midst the broad blaze of Alla’s throne. 
“The guardian angel of my boy!— 

* Yet why that burst of mortal joy? 

‘** Can heavenly souls know love's alloy ? 

* Oh! nought but love could ever feel 

‘“* Half those ecstatic words reveal.” 

So ponder'd Ali while he fix'd 
His eye on her reviving face, 

And saw the red and white remix’d, 
And each resume its wonted place, 
While every limb a nameless grace, 

A witching fascination deck’d, 

That wheresoe’er the blest glance fell, 
Of other charms it never reck’d, 

But there for aye would gladly dwell. 
There are some hearts where love's fierce flame 
For ever glows, though not the same ; 
Whose quenchless fire is like the lamp 
That, ‘midst the charnel’s poisonous damp, 
Pale glimmers o’er the waste of years, 

Till all extinguish’d it appears: 

But, if perchance heaven's balmy breath 

Force through the low-brow’d vault a way, 
Bright blazes o’er the mists of death, 

And emulates the blush of day. 

And nobler are the souls whose glow 

Dark age’s winter ne'er can chill ; 

A northern frost may check the flow, 
And hush the babbling of the rill, 

But the wide, salt, and rolling seas 

The coldest hour will never freeze 

Oh! could not all thy hoary hairs, 

Thy heavenly hopes, thy worldly cares, 

Protect thy bosom from the dart 

Of Camadeva’s childish bow, 

Whose venom burns within thy heart 

Like fevering wine in vase of snow? 
Or, Ali! could that hopelessness, 

Thy guilty wishes needs must own, 
Cause not a pang, a throb the less? 

Did not her only words make known 
Her faith was plighted to another ? 

And could not this thy passion smother ?— 
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"Tis not the fall of hope that most 
Are ardent in the chace of joy ; 
None gailier fight than that lorn host, 
Whom the first volley must destroy. 
And Ali's love, although despair =~ 
Around his every wish hung darkling, 
Shone out from that black cloud of care, 
A gem in darkness brighter sparkling. 
Yet nought in him the eye could find 
To speak the secret of his mind; 
His form and feelings were not kin,— 
That rugged as the cocoa’s rind, 
These mild as is the milk within. 
A smile but ill becomes the brow 
Where oft the lowering frownis shewn ; 
"Tis like one rose upon a bough, 
Whose barrenness had past unknown, 
But for that flower so sweet and lone. 
And thus it was, as Ali strove, 
While o’er the blooming girl he hung, 
That every burning look of love 
Should speak the source from which it sprung ;— 
His glance was the blaze o’er ocean seen, 
Deep'ning the gloom of midnight’s hour, 
Where quicksands lurk,—when tempests low’r ;— 
Oh! it should have been soft as the roseate sheen 
Of evening on the glassy tower, 
When sweeter than any the watch-lamp gives 
Are the beams its crystal-top receives. 
And when the swift and deadening shock 
Of Zella’s feelings past away, 
She saw his dark form, as she lay, 
Hang o’er her like a shatter’d rock 
The whirlwind’s breath has rent away 
From off its huge and parent stock, 
And in that murk and maddening hour 
Has roll’d into a tender flower, 
Which from the sweeping tempest’s power 
Beneath that awful shade is spared, 
At once its terror and its guard. 
When first her sweet lips moved again, 
She would have ask’d, ‘* How fares thy son ?” 
But saw the work her eyes had done, 
And wisely deem'd it worse than vain, 
To seek from him her charms had won 
The tidings of another's weal, 
Whatever sire for son might feel ; 
For passion’s jealous doubts will steel 
The heart against e’en nature’s cries, 
And break affection’s firmest ties.— 
There was a wild and childish thought 
Swept in that hour o’er Zella’s mind :— 
At every trembling glimpse she caught 
Of Ali's brow, she seem’d to find 
A likeness to her darling one, 
E’en more than wont ’twixt sire and son; 
For, save the lines that Age’s finger 
Had traced upon his time-worn cheek,— 
That bold eye where not long could linger 
A glance like Zella's, pure and meek,— 
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There shone in that impassion’d look, 
Her modesty thus ill could brook, 
A something, oh! so like the light 

Of those dark eyes, whose angel-beams 
First fired her bosom with delight, 

And ever since illumed her dreams, 
That once, intent upon his face, 

She fancied years had roll’d between 
Her trance and waking, and the space 

Had wrought this change in Se/im’s mien,— 
For Time but leaves a feeble trace, 

In loveliest things, of what has been,— 
To look on Autamn’s wither'd grass, 

Who e’er would guess it once was green,— 
And then she could have gladly thrown 

Her arms around his neck, to prove, 
Though faraway their youth had flown, 

His flight had not been join’d by love. 
And wariest bosoms might awhile 
(tive credence to such welcome guile ; 
For passion, like the artist’s dye, 

Can.spread o'er all its own deep hue, 
Though not on every form it lie 

With equal beauty to the view, 
And when the same emotion prints 
‘Two kindred brows —the same hue tints 
What nature erst hath drawn so like, 
The semblance every eve must strike. 
Alas! it fades, the dear deceit !— 
"Tis not the chief she longs to greet, 
But one of dark and care-worn brow, 
Which, though the heart bows lowly now 
Before the shrine of youthful charms, 
The maid who caused its gloom alarms, 
As twilight shadows thrill with fear 
The forms that made them first appear. 
But vain it were to shudder then 

At him whose aid she needs must use ; 
For, chain'’d within the lion’s den, 

His might alone her bonds could loose. 
Yet Ali rather strove to make 

So dear a captive’s fetters light, 
And sweeten bondage, than to break 

The silken string that staid the flight 
Of such a beauteous bird away, 

To swell and spread ‘neath distant skies 
Its mellow note and plumage gay, 

For other ears, for other eyes, 
And soon, perhaps, forget ’twas he 
To whom it owed its liberty. 
The richest couch the Harem’s walls 
Within their hallow’d bounds enclosed, 
Was that on which the maid reposed : 
There, lull'd by fountains’ murmuring falls, 
And sauntering camels’ tinkling bells, (9) 
While slowly through the distant dells 
The herdsmen wound, as morning now 
Smiled o'er the mountain’s brightening brow, 
With hope, and fear, and geboppren. 
She lay and sigh’d herself to rest. 

(To be Continued.) 









































in aremote village of Scotland, 
not far removed from the sea, a 
huge round stone, on the side of the 
road, has, from a period beyond tra- 
dition, been a point of meeting tothe 
country people, and a resting place 
to the traveller, on the soft mossy 
hank beneath it. 

A spot like this may he well be- 
lieved the nucleus of many a tale, 
and the Trysting Stane is therefore 
a principal feature in every local 
anecdote, and seems to giye an * ha- 
bitation and a name” to every ghost 
tale, and fairy adventure, which 
falls within the belief or knowledge 
of the neighbouring parishes. Stand- 
ing, as it does, at nearly mid-way 
between two villages, it has been 
the scene of many a kind, and many 
a bitter parting—here vows have 
been renewed, which cruel fate has 
never realized, and faith, for the 
first time, plighted, which till this 
moment had never been breathed, 
and which might have slumbered for 
ever, if not elicited by that despair 
of future meeting which simple bo- 
soms constantly experience on se- 
paration, and, if Dr. Johnson is 
to be credited, that evil predomi. 
nates in life, is seldom recompensed 
by any after enjoyments. I have 
often staid my steps, on approach- 
ing this spot, lest | might inter- 
rupt a last adieu witha son; and 
while the fond father lingered out 
his advice, I have noticed him to slip 
into his hand the sacred volume as 
his keepsake, trusting his future 
conduct and filial remembrance to 
the direction of its sublime lessons. 
The Trysting Stane is also a kind 
of rural exchange, where the yossip 
of the country is discussed, and a 
great deal of it produced; and it 
must be svimneneielined: that its cha- 
racter, in this respect, is not unex- 
ceptionable, as a story heard at this 
great “‘ staple of news” requires ra- 
ther more corroboration, than one 
produced with any other certificate 
of origin. 

Itis no slight inducement to the 
escort, which is given as far as the 
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Trysting Stane, that a companion 
may nny be had to lighten 
the way back; so that, by common 
consent, this place has become an 
impassable point in the geography 
of the country, to which courtesy is 
always intended but never expected 
to pass. The adjacent muir, Salk 
and wild, adds much to the effect of 
many of these circumstances; blend- 
ing well with the tone of feeling, 
where it is solemn and sad; and 
forming, on more joyous occasions 
of appointed meeting, a back- 
ground which rather adds to the 
poignancy by its contrast, as the 
sun’s rays are most brilliant when 
opposed to the murkiest clouds. Lt 
had been the scene of bitter cruelty 
io the persecuted covenanters, and 
had witnessed some of their severest 
struggles against persecution and 
prelacy. Some of the erags which 
here and there rise over its bleak 
surface had been the resting, or the 
hiding places of these unfortunate 
wen, Whom some cal]. fanatics, and 
others designate as martyrs. Each 
of these places was familiar to the 
descendants of these worthies who 
still lived in the neighbourhood, 
and it was no uncommon conclusion 
to the walk, which terminated at the 
Stane, to wade through the heather 
and miry bog to see # round stone 
concealed in a hollow, which was 
still called “‘gude John Simson’s 
pillow,” or to lay down one of their 
children, in a kind of solemn play- 
fulness, between two long stones, 
which had retained from one of 
these stout-hearted sectaries, who 
had rested in it, the title of Anstru- 
ther’s Bield. In the cali stillness of 
the summer evening, when these 
groups might be seen wandering 
across the waste, each recognizing, 
or trying, at least, to identify the 
spot to which he claimed kindred, 
from its connection with some vene- 
rable ancestor, or chosen leader of 
the flock, the solitude and sacred- 
ness of the place seemed to me aug- 
mented, by the purpose of their er- 
rand, aud by the general gloom and 
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stillness of the muir, which sent 
their words upon the calm air, with 
a kind of cana harshness, and 
startled the ear, which tried in vain 
to recognize the speaker. Such 
being the localities of the Trysting 
Stane, no wonder that it is a place 
which occupies some share in the 
concerns of the simple people who 
live in that district, and the 
focus of many feelings consecra- 
ted by time, and the prond recol- 
lections of godly ancestors, whom 
the allowable partiality of their de- 
scendants have enrolled among the 
martyrs of the faith—the pivot, 
round which many an association 
moves, where long cherished sor- 
row has not unfrequently been dissi- 
pated by an une xpected meeting, 
and where as often a last meeting 
was itself the only sad event in the 
history of those who were parties to 
it. But we would be doing injus- 
tice to the pretensions of the stone 
did we fail to commemorate its esti- 
mation with the witches; and nota 
few of the commissions of privy 
council, during the reign of Charles 
the First, have done credit to its re- 
putation among the wizards of that 
age, by marking it as their rendez- 
vous, and place of assignation with 
the powers of darkness, under the 
masking guise of eats and gruff 
vollic dogs. Nay, white marks are 
pointed out on the spot where these 
unlucky wights sat, which have 
ever since remained with this disco- 
louration; and the moss on other 
places exhibits something of the 
same shyness of adhering to the 
stone where they had laid down 
their wallets, or their vile drugs for 
the devilish cantrips they are here 
reported to have not unfrequently 
devised. 

To this sequestered, though noted 
place, l nel on a fine evening 
in autumn last—and glad to find it 
unoceupied, as I then thought, de- 
termined to rest awhile, and encou- 
rage the recollections which crowded 
thick upon me on approaching it. 
But I was not the sole tenant of the 
place; an elderly man, who, from 
his packages, | at once recognised to 
be a travelling chapman, was seated 
ou the other side, where the slope of 
the bank was most favourable to re- 
pose. Here let me digress, for a 
mement, on a class of men fast 
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Ww earing out of the country, and be. 
longing to a y eriod when they were 
necessary to its comforts, and main. 
tained a great deal of its intercourse 
with those remote quarters which 
they occasionally visited. The va- 
grant merchant was the chronicle of 
small news, and very often the ma. 
nufacturer of it; the travelled man 
lied by authority his fictions 
were listened to with de ‘Night, while 
they were believed to be true, and 
were excused even when detected, 
by the ready license granted toa 
‘ ‘packman’ s news.” He was often 
the depository of the ancient, local 
traditions of the neighbourhood, 
which he learned from the old farm. 
ers, at whose ingle side he found 
quarters, was himself a believer in 
the witch stories which he heard, 
and could relate tale for tale of 
dread and horror. He was the Mer- 
curins Politicus of the farmer: he 
dealt out to him garbled facts, and 
taught him thread - bare = specula- 
tions. To be sure, his information 
was sometimes antiquated ; he often 
gladdened him with the story of a 
rise in grain, which had been true 
indeed a month before, but was, at 
the present moment, unsaleable in 
the market; he told of expeditions 
ready to sail, which had since been 
countermanded, or had been unsue- 
cessful, and of negoc iations for 
peace, when the rejoicing for it had 
gone by. But if he was an accept- 
able guest to the head of the family, 
he was indispensable to the female 
part of it. He told of fashions 
which no where existed out of his 
own brain, and at all times taught 
his customers to accommodate their 
tastes to his own stock of wares. He 
was the confidante of the young 
girls, and not unfrequently the go- 
between of their love affairs: many 
a keepsake has he conveyed,and many 
a kind message returned, both of 
which had been furnished by himself. 
After a brief interchange of sala- 
tation, I busied myself in examining 
several letters cut out in the short 
thick green sward: these were ge 
nerally in pairs, as if designating 
two persons: some sharp and dis- 
tinct, as if but lately executed, and 
others more defac ed and nearly 
closed up, indicating, perhaps, but 
too traly the effect of time, at that 
very moment, on the liv ely and keen 
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feelings of those who had carved out 
for themselves these slender memo- 
rials of regard. I was particularly 
struck with two letters, now rather 
obliterated, but having between 
them, to mark the separation, a 
heart very well traced out. I recol- 
lect sceing somewhere a beautiful 
epitaph which expresses nearly the 
same idea: it was the tomb of a mo- 
ther and daughter enclosed in one 
grave: the words were * Cinis una, 
urna una,” 

While T was examining some of 
these fading memorials of kindness, 
the old man struck at once into the 
tone of feeling of the moment, by 
apostrophising, as it were, the 
slo ‘An awsome kind of place 
this at gloaming, but sweet and 
blythesome to the weary foot —many 
aday hie I travelled back and for- 
ward this wait, and sair things haw I 


seen and heard aneath the shelter of 


that grey stane, That heart is 
something decayed since I last saw 
it, but wees me, it can still be seen; 
something is still to the fore of it; 
did the hands that put it there fore- 
see how soon their ain would be 
cauld and stiff, or would they believe 
that the soft diret would keep the 
emblem of their youthful love, when 
their ain kind hearts had ceased to 
beat.”” There are some situations 
which produce acquaintance better 
than a thousand introductions. I 
turned to examine this chronicler, 
who could so sympathize with feel- 
ings which must long since have 
been in the past tense with myself. 
“You probably knew these young 
a? as I presume them to have 
een, from your notice of them— 
their fate was, perhaps, a hard one; 
it would seem to have been soon de- 
cided, however, for their initials are 
yet fresh, thoug! I learn, from your 
observations, that both are since 
dead.” ‘*It is but too true, puir 
Jeanie Witherspoon would have 
been only nineteen years old at 
Candlemas, and Robin Legyat, her 
sweetheart, was scarcely two years 
older. Nawbody could say ought 
against him, Put that he was a 
cottar’s son; he wrought at whiles 
with Jeanie’s father; an honest 
hard working man himself, but 
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purse-proud, and lifted up wi' 
world’s gear: he was, besides, con- 
ceited of his wee bit matdin,* which 
made him something between the 
farmer and the laird, and led him to 
expect, for his daughter's beauty, 
and the tocher he laid aside for 
her, something above the degree ot 
a lad who toiled all day in the lowly 
slouchery of ditching or delving. 
Certes there was newthing disgrace- 
fu’ in this, and may be Archibald 
Witherspoon thought sw too; for 
he was a gash carle, but a wee o'er 
high in his notions whare Jeanie 
was concerned, and when he first 
jaloused that the twa young folks 
had ta’en a notion of each other, he 
was just like a body beside hiu- 
self. Tim no just particular in a’ 
that happened in that matter, al 
though it was the talk of the hale 
country side, and mony a one 
blamed old Witherspoon, that wad 
nagie his wha wadna hw behaved 
mair discreetly, had they been 
Naced as he was. God help us, we 
c but little o’ ourselves till we're 
tried. Friends interfered but to 
little purpose; the laird himsel of- 
fered Leggat constant work about 
the hall, till he could get something 
better for him, but newthing was of 
ony avail. Archibald Witherspoon 
had set his face against it,and what 
was worse, had another husband in 
his eve, that he weel kenn'd would 
never be Jeanie’s choice. The puir 
child, all the while, seemed to take 
but little heed of what was going 
on. She even did not complain that 
Robbin Leggat was forbidden to 
come near her—but her griefs were 
deep, though they were still and 
quiet, like the dark linns in the 
river, which neither wind nor 
stream can move. The first change 
on her was noticed after a discourse 
wi’ her father, when he jocosely pro- 
posed a neighbour farmer, a man 
weel to do in the world, and of 
whom nething wrong could be said, 
as a wise like husband for her; no 
a pennyless lown like some folks 
she guess’d as weel as he did. 

“The broken-hearted lassie lifted 
up her head in a quiet way, that was 
a fashion of hers, and said, looking 
in his face, with mair meaning than 
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words—‘ A weel, tather, and e’en 
that may happen too. But ae thing 
maun come about first... ‘tl would 
be blythe to hear it,’ said Wither- 
spoon, I scarce think that was her 
reply. ‘But it is time ve should 
ken that | maun first be Robin's 
widow before | can he Gibson's 
wife, and when my weeds are worn 
out, ve may think o° the bride.’ 
Soon after this Robin went to sea, 
as a sailor, and never returned—he 
died of a fever that, they tell me, be- 
longs to that vile country, that from 
a’ that IT can learn is fit only for 
nigers and sic like cattle. Before 
he left the village he contrived to 
let Jeanie ken the day that he 
was to join his ship at Fairport, and 
they met at the Stane to say fare- 
well. 1 trow few sairer hearts ever 
cam the gither at that Tryst, and 
its no few, if atales be trne, that it 
has witnessed. She eut out the 
letters of his name R. L., and he 
did the same with the first letters of 
hers: they say they made the heart 
hetween them. Some months after 
the Leggats cam to the kirk in 
deep mourning—the auld father in 
his weepers and cravat, and long 
black crape in his hat, left little 
room to spier questions about wha 
he mourned for. Jeanie saw all 
this, but nething brak fre her— 
she fell into a kind of silliness, and 
would at times talk sw lightly of 
her sweetheart, that a stranger 
might believe she meant to jilt him. 
1 saw her when she was in this con- 
dition—it is but a melancholy expe- 
rience of age, that it bears the symp- 
toms of death on the flushed eth. 
where others can only see the glow 
of health—-she was more beautifu’ 
than ever, an aufu’ kind of loveli- 
ness which had mair o’ heaven than 
earth in it—she wasted away gradu- 
ally—the flame of life was lessening 
every day, but now and then would 
flicker up as if she was again her- 
self, 

One day, when more than usually 
composed, she was sitting by the win- 
dow, with a cat in her lap, which 
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Leggat had ge'en her when a kitten, 
and which had long been a pet wi’ her, 
Some voices singing in the street 
of the village caught her notice ; jx 
was twa’ sailors dragging wi’ them 
a model of a ship, and striving t 
gather charity, by a heap of lies 
about their shipwreck. But it was 
a’ the same to Jeanie: she cast but 
ae glance at them,and screamed till 
the rafters dirled; she flung her fa- 
vourite from her, and rushed ont of 
the apartment, but came back ip. 
stantly and straiked the cat, as it 
she had wished for pardon fra the 
dumb brute. While her mother un- 
dressed her, they tried to unloosea 
sixpence,* hung trom her neck by a 
sma’ ribbon, but she wa’d na’ part 
wi't, and said faintly, ‘1 promised 
to keep it till Psaw him again; it 
maun gang wi’ me.” She died about 
a vear since; but mony a kind finger 
has, since then, scraped out the 
letters of their name to keep them 
fresh, and no that seldom he my 
ain been busy to pick fre the heart 
the grass that seemed fain to o'er- 
grow it. 

“Rut, sir, there's time and tide for 
a’ thing: Tha’ seen a blythe meet- 
ing at this stane when there was 
little hope o’t. Twas sitting just 
where | am at this blysid moment, 
when Will Livingstone foregathered 
with his first love Alice Cameron. 
i wa'd hae gi’en the best gown-piece 
in my pack to have been in the other 
corner of the parish at the time, and 
vet three times its price could na’ 
hae bronght mesae muckle pleasure. 
Will wasathoughtless, light-hearted 
chiel, rather wi'd meaning than wid 
doing, whose bark was mair than 
his bite at ony time. He was some. 
thing differently esteemed by the 
mothers and the daughters in the 
neighbourhood; the one expected 
what might happen, hut the other 
counted on his reforming, and, | 
doubt, ave thought of themselves a 
the means of it. It was jaloused that 
there was mair between him ane 
Alice Cameron, than either of them 
cared to acknowledge, but it was 





“He had bat = saxpence, he brak it in twa, 
And he cied me the half o't when he gaed awa.” 
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justa gaito’ his to make believe wi’ 
the lasses ; and folks thought less of 

itin him than in some of mair staid 

ways. At this time, the Laird’s son 

had gota commission in a new re- 

giment, and was expected to fiteh 

wi’ him the men to form bis ain 

rompany. 

“ Will Livingstone was the first 
man thought of; matrwas promised, 
L hae heard,than was performed, but 
the upshot was, that he enlisted and 
was sentofftothe head quarters to pre- 
vent the interference o'friends, Poor 
Alice, after his departure, had baith 
seaith and scorn to thole; but she 
bided a’ with great composure, and 
the honest minister quashed idle 
talk by saying, that whatever was 
the o’ercome ofthe story, he reckoned 
her little less thanWill Livingstone’s 
wife. There was baith kindness 
and policy in this, for it procured 
countenance and help to the lassie, 
when soon after she had a son, to 
whom she gave his father’s name, 
and the good clergyman promised 
to write him to acknowledge the 
wean, but the letterit appears never 
camtohand. She might frequently 
have been married had she borne 
herself like the other lasses of her 
time, but she steadfastly maintained 
her station as a wedded wife, and 
gradually was treated even by douce 
matrons with the civility and notice 
that was due to one. Some years 
since, | was sitting on this very spot, 
about the same hour of gloaming, 
when I was joined by a traveller of 
a sojer-like appearance, but in plain 
cloaths: he wore his arm in a sling, 
and in his other hand carried a bit 
sma’ case, made of bark and beads, 
which Lam tauld the Nigers in the 
West Indies mak at their bye hours. 
We had just begun a cosh crack 
about the news frae abroad, and he 
was spiering for mony things that 
shewed he was na’ frae hame, when 
aneath the Trysting Stane, when we 
were joined by an elderly woman, 
and a younger one leading a boy 
about seven years of age, who seem- 
ed to be giving her an escort sae far 
on her road to Fairport. They bided 
hnt a wee while, for the younger 
one was impatient to return, and 
after sitting a few minutes rose to 
take leave of her auld friend. ‘I 
wish, Alice, says the latter, ye would 
read me the hood of my mantle, hy 
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the first canny body, for like a gowk 
I left it ahint me; [hae some notion 
I shall have news to send you frae 
the port, for a vessel is looked for, 
that may bring tidings of Will.’-— 
The last words were rather whis- 
pered, but they caught the earof my 
comrade, and in an instant he was 
in the arms of his jo I saw him 
point to the little boy, and could 
guess at her answer, when she hid 
her head in his bosom as if its natu- 
ral resting place. The auld woman 
and inyself stood like fules, looking 
at each other, TL could have grat for 
joy : they set off soon after, towether, 
and were regularly married next 
day by their worthy pastor.” 

Could this stone speak, I said, I 
have no donbt it ae tell strange 
tales, although it seems to have an 
able contidante of its secrets in your. 
self. ** How could it be otherwise 2” 
he said. * | must have been as deaf 
as the stane itsel, did | no gether 
something baith of ancient and yes- 
terday stories. ‘The farmer's fire- 
side has heaps o’ cracks to put o'er 
the lang nights of winter, and as 
they canna’ talk o° what they see, 
like you town bodies, they e’en 
content themselves with the auld 
traditions they had frae their gude- 
sires. No that they just believe all 
that they report, but lL doubt they 
gie mair creditto them, than they 
care to acknowledge; for it canna 
be, but what we often hear should 
inak some impression on us. There's 
no ane of them, bauld as he may be 
wi’ the sun o'er his head, would care 
to pass this stane about midnight, 
for its character is far frae good 
about the sina’ hours. But I’m no 
bidding you believe, what Tecanna 
certify to be true of my ain know- 
ledge, but there's little harm in 
whiling awa’ an hour in a saft e’en- 
ing like this, and auld folks are fond 
o’ young listners, nay be because 
they swallow ony thing.” I bowed 
to this equivocal compliment and 
he proceeded. * I'll neither say 
that I believe in witehes, and as 
little that I disbelieve; wiser folks 
have done baith the ane and the 
other, so that there are twa fules in 
that business at ony rate. But 'm 
weel persuaded, that when they 
were punished, they got little mair 
than their deserts, for if they 
could do what they threatened, 1! 
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was for the maist part o'er little, 
and though they could do less, yet 
it was nae light offence to frighten 
weak folks, and tak advantage of 
their silliness. I ken you gentle- 
folks laugh at thae things, and call 
it great cruelty in our forebears, who 
burned these hags: veraconsiderate 
truly! as if they who committed 
the offence should na ken best wha 
did it, and that ony body would 
confess till a crime they were na 
yarticipant o’, with a heap of 
leuta aires, or at the least, may 
be a tow at their elbow to sum up 
the reckoning. Nae doubt ye hae 
seen the confessions o’ a pack of 
howdies, that were tried for their 
witcheries in this parish, and burned 
on their ain acknowledgement 0’ 
the crime. While Kathrine Mac- 
kinnie lived, adrap o’ milk could 
scarcely be had frae the best cows, 
and it was weel kenn'd lang before 
she owned til’t, that it was her wont 
to go out in misty mornings, and 
tak wi’ her a hairy tedder, and draw 
it o'er the mouth of a mug, saying, 
‘in God’s name, God send us milk, 
God send it, and mickle o’t.’. When- 
ever there was ill to hatch, it was on 
this spot they brewed it; if one had 
a quarrel, the other took it up as 
their ain; milk and cheese are but 
sma’ losses, but God guide us, when 
life itsel was in their hands, and 
they did na spare it for trifles. I 
soll weel excuse auld doiter’d hag 
for gie'ing themselves up to the deil, 
but young winsome hussies like 
Marjory Blair, wha admitted that 
when only eighteen years of age, 
she had surrendered herself to him, 
from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot, might I think, with- 
out muckle spiering, hae found out 
a mair lo’esome joe. It was a God’s 
mercy, we had some stout-hearted 
Lairds named by the commission of 
King Charles, to try the witches o’ 
the Trysting Stane, and I trow they 
made root and branch work o’it, and 
left nane of that vile nest of cocka- 
trices to corrupt others. It would 
be worth mair time than we hae to 
bestow on it, to walk across the 
Muir to Glenshake; there is mair 
than ane Fortalece on its banks, 
whose proud owners once a day 
could scarcely have believed their 
walls would have been the quarry 
out of which merchant bodies would 
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have reared their bit summer houses. 
Giarshake Castle weel betitted 
dour baron, such as the first chief 
is reported to have been; but its 
wide and fair courts can now scarce. 
ly be traced. Stane moulders and 
draps awa frae stane, and it is hut 
a huge grit tottering wa’, where the 
silver voice of maidens and the 
lightness of the dance was ance heard, 
I would rather be at the Trysting 
Stane wi’ a’ its laneliness, than ip 
that dreary place at the midnight 
hour, when the muir wist stumbers 
on the hill, and save the howlatts 
screeching frae among the auld trees, 
and the roaring of the deep linns in 
the glen, nae other sound is heard, 
Sometimes [pass that gait, on the 
blythe summer days, and stop to 
ponder on its crumbling wa’s that 
stan see dourlie, as if they would 
brave the rumbusteous blasts that 
assailthem. There's asad moral in 
their story. But lately it was that 
I foregather’d wi’ a bit purse-proud 
burgher bodie frae the neighbouring 
town, wandering through the ruins, 
I kenna what was my tancy, but | 
was set on watching his deineanour, 
when he strutted through the moss- 
grown yard, scarce understanding 
what it was he had come to look at. 
But I trow he sune cam to a right 
notion o’ himself. He seemed to 
haud his breath when he looked to 
its towers, and crouched as he passed 
under its rugged portals which spoke 
0’ other times, and a race o’ wen, 
that he puir drivelling lown could 
ne’er resemble wi’ a’ their faults. 
The first baron who built the castle, 
was mair than suspected 0° prac- 
tices scarce to be named by christian 
folk; and to be deeply read in all 
the most terrible mysteries of the 
black art. He had awfu’ commn- 
nings with the powers of evil, and 
could do that by seemingly ordinary 
means, which it was plainly seen nae 
ordinary human means could accom- 
plish. He had projected a stately 
tower at the east ts court, on 
the top of which he meant to have 
his library, which was thought to be 
mair copious in books of magic and 
delusion, than even the study of 
the famous Michael] Scot. For this 
towera foundation stane was wanted, 
which he promise! to the workmen 
that he would provide by the day 
when it was wanted. But nae stane 
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was forthcoming, when the lower 
course of the building was ready to 
receive it, and no one cared to ask 
questions, about what he was so 
little inclined to speak, as the means 
by which the corner stane was likely 
to be supplied, The tradition amang 
the honest folks of the country is, 
that he had commissioned some of 
his familiars to fetch it frae one of 
the fairy circlesin the far Highlands, 
and that they had, when near Gar- 
shake Castle, sat them down to rest 
them. While they waited here for 
a brief space, an aged monk froma 
neighbouring sanctuary, travelling 
ona journey of charity toa dying 
man, cam up wi’ them, and joining 
company, he opened his wallet to 
tak some refreshment from it. It 
is further related, that he spread his 
simple fare on the stane they were 
carrying, and thanked the Lord for 
the table he had spread in the wil- 
derness for him, and praying that he 
might be preserved, as steadfast and 
immoveable in his faith, as the gre 

rock against which he rested. It 
is added, that this was no other 
person than St. Gwr himself, who 
well knew his associates,and blessed 
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the stane to cross their purposes 
with it, for they could no longer 
move it from its place, and the Trys- 
ting Stane is believed to be that 
identicalblock. ‘They point out the 
very spot where he laid open his 
wallet, but [ never found that above 
the one half o’ what we hear could 
be relied on.” 

During the latter part of his re- 
cital, the bat had more than once 
wheeled rapidly round us, sometimes 
stooping from his airy circles, as 
if listening to the aged chronicler, 
and then retreating with impetuous 
flutter, as if unwilling to intrude 
on our privacy. That stillness which 
broods over all nature on the ap- 
proach of evening, and sits so heavily 
onthe pensive mind, was settling on 
every object around us—the night- 
fly flapped heavily against our faces 
—and now and then the lively and 
impatient chuckling of the muirfowl, 
as if setting the watches of the 
night, reminded us that our story 
must wait another meeting. We 
separated,accordingly, after making 
an appointment to meet again at the 
Trysting Stane. L. 
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Where’er thy gentle footsteps stray, 
Sweet pilgrim, in this vale of woe, 

May heav'nly truth’s unerring ray 
Iilume and guide thy path below. 


Whate’er thy lot through life may be, 
May all of earthly bliss be thine : 
But that were mean—I wish for thee 

A kingdom and a crown divine. 


No longer let thy muse complain, 
O’er earthly sorrows that must cease ; 
Recount in some sublimer strain 
Celestial joys that ne’er decrease. 


O soon that harp may lose its string, 

Whose tones have mingled with thy sighs ; 
Attempt the notes that angels sing— 

The nobler music of the skies! 


Farewell, and may thy wand’rings end 
In happier, brighter worlds above ; 

And thither shall my footsteps tend, 
‘To meet thee there where all is love. 


Farewell, I would again repeat, 
‘or Aere the dearest friends must sever ; 
But where we hope at last to meet, 


Fare well—is heard no more for ever! 
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“ Bat sweeter still than this, than these, than all, 
“ Is first and passionate love. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 


Or the tenacity with which the 
min! clings to the recollections of a 
first love, it is not for me to inform 
the reader: it has been long since 
made the subject of observation. 
But as there are, no doubt, many 
who have never felt the passion at 
all, and as there are some peculiar 
circumstances in my case, adetail of 
the experience which [ have had 
may prove not wholly destitute of 
interest and amusement. When I 
say there is no doubt that many 
who have never felt the passion, let 
me be understood with a certain 
reservation. In the number I should 
include many a meritorious Darhy 
and Joan, who live not less happily 
together, and perhaps discharge 
their several duties much more scru- 
pulously than those who vaunta more 
extatic flame. And again, of those 
who have been, to use the con- 
ventional language of society, in 
love, how numerous are they who, 
nevertheless, had no first love. 
A first love, as I understand, and 
have felt it, must be an early 
love; itis only during that season 
of youth when every one Is more or 
less romantic, ere the realities of life 
have been proved, ere the mind has 
been habituated to the control of 
these rules and measures of conduct 
to which imperious necessity com- 
pels our submission in commerce 

with the world, that the passion can 
be entertained. The “ vanity of all 
things’? must not have been expe- 
rienced or felt; at least, it must not 
be known, that even for love there 
isnoexemption. Themind’s young 
delusion must yet remain; it may 
be wise in learned laws and adages, 
but it must not have proved this 
truth; it must not have in any mo- 
ment experienced that loathing of ex- 
istence, that oppressive sense rof the 
burthensomeness of life which has 
been felt by all who have numbered 
many years. Hope must yet be 
strong and active ; and all the happy 
feelings which attend the morning 
of life yet unchilled and unbroken. 
Continued habits of intercourse with 


the sex destroy also that freshness 
and quickness of sensibility needed 
for a first love. If, after long habits 
of such intercourse, the charms of 
any one woman should strike the 
heart more de eply than those of her 
fellows, the sentiment produced j is, 
nevertheless, far different from first 
love prope rly so called. No heart 
can truly feel such emotions as 
belong to the species of affection | 
mean, which has been accustomed 
to receive impressions from fewale 
loveliness ss grace, much less to 
form predilections, however slight or 
transient. I know but. two instan- 
ees in which the poets have come up 
to my ideas on this subject; one is, 
inthat passage of Lord Byron's Dor 
Juan a part of which stands at the 
head of this paper,(Stanza127, Canto 
1.) I must take oceasion to remark, 
that his Lordship seems to have bor- 
rowed one of the most striking of 
ra thouchts in the passage refe rred 

, from Sir John Suc kling’s poem 
- he ainst Fruition.” Lord Byron 
compares the remembrances of a 
first love, to “* Adam’s recollection 
of his fall.” Sir J. Suckling: says, 
“Knowing too much, long since, lost 
Paradise.” The other instance to 
which I allude, is one of the songs 
in Lalla Rookh, * Fly to the Desert.” 
The stanzas pertaining to this sub- 
ject are the following :— 


Then fly with me—if thou hast known 
No other flame, nor falsely thrown 
A gem away that thou hast sworn 
Should ever in thy heart be worn. 


Come, if the love thou hast for me 

Is pure and fresh as mine for thee, 
Fresh as the fountain under ground, 
When firct ‘tis by the lapwing found! 


But if for me thou dost forsake 
Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base 
To give to me the ruined place ;— 


Then fare thee well— * * * 


** Love's young dream,” by the 
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author of Lalla Rookh, can never be 
left unnoticed by any one speaking 
of youthful passion ; the precise idea 
] contemplate has not been therein 
developed. 

Having thus explained what I 
mean by a first love, I proceed to 
ny own tale. 

‘LT had not in my youth grown fa- 
miliar with the beauties of the sex. 
I was born, and passed my early 
years, in a remote and sequestered 
district, in a bleak and desolate 
country, embosomed in mountains. 
The only women | knew, were the 
rude peasants who surrounded m 
home, with the exception of an anti- 
quated aunt who presided over our 
household, and the pert, saucy, taw- 
dry daughters of the poor curate of 
our parish, If I had seen others, I 
had yet no acquaintance with them, 

ios were objects on which it 
was equally impossible to fix re- 
gard. 1 was educated by my father, 
who was an elegant and accom- 
plished scholar, and had been driven 
to the seclusion [ have described by 
peculiar circumstances : but it is be- 
side my present purpose to relate 
his story; that may be reserved for 
a fitter occasion. I was well edu- 
cated: I had read all the Greek and 
Roman authors which usually fall 
within the course of instruction. I 
had also read the best English books 
selected from my father’s library. 
In these books | had read much of 
love; and I well remember the won- 
der with which I perused the ae- 
count of the powerful effects ascribed 
to it. I could never understand 
what was meant by the witchery of 
woman, by the potency of beauty, 
by the transports of love, by its as- 
eendancy over the reason and other 
passions: all this was to me a mar- 
veland a riddle. My father died; 
I was just seventeen, and, under cir- 
cumstances which it is not necessary 
to explain, I left ny home early, and 
was fixed in the family of a near 
relation of my mother in one of the 
richest counties of England. There 
I passed the short interval from my 
father’s death till my entrance on 
the profession to which I was des- 
tined, and now belong. Between 
what | was then and what I am now, 
‘twould perplex the most subtle in- 
Yestigator to discover a point of 
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resemblance. I was an awkward, 
artless lad, unacquainted with life 
or manners, and bearing about me, 
in innumerable particulars, the cha- 
racteristics of my solitary, studious 
boyhood, passed in a recluse and 
barbarous district. | am now not old, 
I have yet a keen relish for the joys 
of gaiety and dissipation. I am to 
be found in the crowded haunts of 
pleasure and fashion. I am, in 
outward form, in aspect, and de- 
meanour, and in my general modes 
of thinking, acting and speaking, 
what is termed a man of the world. 
I should not be found so ready to 
make thisavowal, were I not screen- 
ed while I do it. I cannot suffer 
from it. 1 may be the first man the 
reader meets after perusing this 
page, yet Lam safe. Stat nominis 
wnbra, The same mask hides my 
face which has done the same service 
to mightier men. I have said, I 
should not be ready to avow myself 
a man of the world. Who will eX- 
plain why this is so, as no man can 
receive a greater affront than to be 
told heis not aman of the world ? 

1 have travelled through most of 
the countries of Europe. I have 
been the willing votary of Parisian 
sprightliness and vivacity, of Spa- 
nish coquetry, and of [talian vo- 
luptuousness. IL am a_hacknied 
vallant, a practised man of pleasure, 
adroit, confident, unblenching, yet 
iy memory loves to dwell on my 
sensations when first, a raw stripling, 
1 was introduced to Anna Hervey. 

The effect which an apartment 
studiously accommodated to all the 
purposes of luxury, and embellished 
with all the volupiuous refinements 
art is capable of producing on the 
mind of a novice, has been frequently 
described ; but what is it to my sen- 
cations on being transported from a 
dreary, bleak, and desolate region, 
to the delicious and cultivated gar- 
den which the country around 
** © © * formed? Every object 
which [ saw conspired to make the 
same impression upon me, I had 
exchanged savage rocks, and sterile 
hills, for rich pastures and luxuri- 
ant corn fields. Instead of stunted 
shrubs and briars, I beheld the 
bountiful foliage of the finest timber. 
Above my head, noangry cloud 
lowered, but the blue firmament ex- 
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panded to my sight. The tenants 
of these scenes were equally different 
from those of my earlier abode. The 
women were no longer coarse, ill 
formed, haygard, or miserable; but 
apparelled, to my eyes, with ele- 
gance and taste, themselves clothed 
in loveliness and beauty. Some de- 
lightful object possessed my every 
sense. I found myself in a world 
of happiness ; gaunt poverty, grim, 
shivering cold, seemed to be ba- 
nished from the scene. Fo walk 
forth in this paradise, to look 
on the wealth, the comfort around 
me, gave delight to my soul. It was 
whileevery thing thusdisposed me to 
feel the full influence ofher charms, 
that I met my first and best beloved. 
She was an object so new to me, 
so delightful to me—but if I go 
on to describe my emotions, I 
shall only ring the changes on that 
word, delight, nouns, adjectives and 
adverbs a thousand times. Anna's 
beauty was of that species which is 
exclusively English. Not tall, but 
delicately shaped, her person full, 
her complexion fair, her eyes large 
and round, and bright blue, her hair 
auburn ; such are the terms by which 
{ must endeavour to convey to the 


mind of the reader a conception of 
that image my soul treasures up. 
How weak, how inadequate are they ! 
She seemed to me all innocence and 
sincerity, and my love was as guile- 


less as ever love was. ‘The romance 
of my heart fed upon the thought of 
her. I felt new life; I felt a power, 
an elevation of soul and intellect 
which I had never before experi- 
enced, Every song of love and chi- 
valry which I knew, rose to my lips, 
and I carolled them overa thousand 
times, I felt an hero. How sooth- 
ing to my vanity was the first inti- 
mation I received that I was not in- 
different to her! How anxiously did 
L look for a confirmation of it! I 
have stood inthe “imminent deadly 
breach,”’ I have been where havoc 
raged farand wide around me, I have 
had my nerves and fortitude tried in 
other and perhaps more fearfal 
perils; yet never did my eye ex- 
ert its watchfulness with half that 
steadfastness and intensity with 
which it regarded the bright blue eve 
of my first love; and when it return- 
ed the undonbted glance of favor, 
how glowed my heart! It may seem 
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childish — but what is real and 
natural cannot be ridiculous. To 
this hour, however, I well remember 
that particular turn of her counte. 
nance which | loved best—’tways 
when I looked upon that countenance 
and it was raised to meet my eye, 
half jocund with the sportiveness, 
and half blushing with the apprehen- 
siveness of young love. My name, 
too, with what magical sweetness 
did her utterance endow it. That 
name—the truth will out, and | 
shall stand in some degree confessed, 
I am an Irishman, and that nawe is 
a Milesian one. I love to hear it 
loftily and roundly sounded, but 
loved more to hear her lips breathe 
it, however curtailed of its fair pro- 

ortions. My own voice too — its 
boanwe is now gone—but how its 
sounds appalled me as 1 hearkened 
to hers. Amongst the men I felt 
unabashed, if not proud of the large, 
full volume of my country’s dialect; 
but when it was heard alone with 
the soft clear accents of my fair 
young Englishwoman, it struck 
upon my ear like the growl ofa 
savage. We used to ride and walk 
together, and then I was happy. | 
won her gradually. 

Some ‘“ passages of my love” 
were too dear and flattering to me to 
be forgotten. Let not the reader 
smile as I detail one. I well re- 
meinber one day, which we had fixed 
for an excursion together, became. 
shortly before the appointed hour, 
overcast. I kept the tryst, never- 
theless, and she came abroad with 
me. Then, as I viewed the lowering 
sky, my eye turned upon her soft 
and delicate form, my heart smote 
me, and I said I should be too selfish 
to take her forth in such weather; 
but she would not return. We had 
gone only a short way, when snow 
began to fall, for the winter had 
come. Again I remonstrated : yet we 
continued our progress ; nor did we 
turn homeward till we had, not- 
withstanding my reiterated solici- 
tations to the contrary, gone some 
miles. The snow became heavier: 
and my apprehensions for my fait 
companion proportionally greater. 
With some little difficulty I prevailed 
upon her to allow me to place round 
her neck the military kerchief ! 
wore upon mine; and shifting My 
place from her right to her left side, 
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as the storm veered in its direction, 
| succeeded in protecting her. I 
have had the brightest gems from 
the fairest women of the *** * * * 
but I must not boast ;—never was 
lady’s favour so grateful to me, as 
was that incident of the kerchief. 
That l experienced such sensations 
may sufhciently demonstrate how 
guileless and simple, yet ardent, was 
my passion ; but I am tempted to 
mention some other particulars. 
What then will my reader think, 
when I tell him that one of my chief 
pleasures was, when, in our rambles 
together, we stopped for rest, to form 
of such materials as lay w ithin reach, 
a throne for my fair companion, and 
to seat myself at her feet!) Whenso 

laced I used to look up at her, and, 
while our talk was of indifferent 
matters, my soul banquetted on the 
thoughts which the view of her beau- 
tiful and innocent countenance crea- 
ted within me. I enjoyed a reverie 
more delicious than! can express,and 
theelements of which I am equally 
incapable of describing. Vague ima- 
ges of love and peace, and gentle. 
ness and virtue oc cupied my fancy : 
J must have experienced something 
like what the Poets have done in 
their day-dreams. All 1 know is, 
that I had on such occasions greater 
enjoyment than the whole course of 
my after life has afforded ; and that 
I would give all I possess of the 
substantial goods of life to taste 
again the same shadowy bliss. 

While thus I dreamt my soulaway, 
time flew by, and the hour at length 
arrived which summoned me abroad. 
I must be brief at the hazard of 
being abrupt. 1 need not say with 
what indications of mutual reluctance 
we were severed. I was too poor 
as well as too young then to marry, 
and I could not, therefore, venture 
expressly to declare my love: but 
words surely were not needful to 
intimate it. Had not my assiduity, 
my covetousness of her company, 
my glowing eye, my flushing ch eek, 
my whole mienevinced my devotion ; 
and had not our lonely walks and 
rides together, our happy meetings, 
our reluctant separations, all attested 

affection which animated us? We 
parted, and with a heavy heart I took 
tiv way, Heavenis my witness, how 


fondly I yet loved, when, after the 
lapse ofeight months, | unexpectedly 
found my self free and dise ngaged. 
I had no room for hesitation as to 
how I should dispose of ny lei- 
sure. I flew back to*****, My 
first enquiry was of Anna He vey, 
“Anna lervey no longer’ —w as the 
response: she was married! When 
somewhat recovered from the etlect 
of these tidings, my question was, 
“how married, andto whom?” | 
need not detail, however, the manner 
in which I became successively ac- 
quainted with one circumstance after 
another. Let me hasten to give the 
summary. Shortly after my depar- 
ture, Anna was addressed by a man 
whom she married upon a six weeks’ 
acquaintance: that man was coarse, 
repulsive, vulgar and illiterate; but 
he was rich, and, though herself well 
provided, Anna Hervey married him 
for his wealth! So ended my first 
love: the object of it had plainly been 
invested by the romance of my youth- 
ful mind with a se nsibility, delicac y; 
and modesty, to which she had no 
title. I had mistaken the bashful 
ness of a simple girl for those high 
attributes. The favours which af- 
forded me so much delight and 
pride, she had set no value upon ; 
or if sensible enough of the import 
of such favours when granted by a 
young womanin the bloom of youth- 
ful beauty to an ardent young man, 
she must have a mind coarse and 
indelicate, though aware of that im- 
sort, when she lavished them where 
i heart went not with them: either 
alternative, and one or other is ine- 
vitable, is decisive of her character. 
I was at the moment confounded : 
but | have now lived long enough 
in the world to know how often an 
ingenuous countenance, and artless 
demeanour, belong to the mean and 
deceitful, and that nature's fairest, 
are not always her noblest, works. 
I had not, when I lovedAnna Herve 
this experience. I was toe 
yet the phantom which my own fancy 
raised continues to haunt my me- 
mory, and though I am now aware 
I loyed an airy nothing, yet, like 
Gibbon, I am prond that If was once 
capable of feeling so pure and ex- 
alted a passion. 
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REPLY TO THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 


To the Editor of the European Ma- 
gazine, in answer to his last Arti- 
cle on the Periodical Press. 


Sir,—The severity with which 
you have treated the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, induces me to put you 
in mind that there is a live and let 
live,a give and take duty amongst 
authors, which ought toincline them 
to lenity and indulgence towards 
each other; and to add, that al- 
though there certainly is a great 
deal of acrimony and bile in the 
composition and writings of these 
same Reviewers, yet there are many 
excuses to be made for them, habit, 
education, and self-interest, which 
last ingredient is mixed up in the 
composition, not only of most 
writers, butof most men. You will 


allow, in the first instance, that a 
scribe must live, and there is no- 
thing to be got, in this iron age, 
(which the Reviewers fancy into a 
golden one, when they are counting 
their profits), by moralizing, writing 
sentiment, or by panegyrics, in ge- 


neral: bitters and acids are the 
most vendable drugs of the book- 
seller’s shop, and the only difficulty 
is, the mixing them up with a skill- 
ful hand, which distinguishes the 
regular bred practitioner from the 
amet or the quack. That the 

eviewers have overdosed their pa- 
tients there is no doubt, but then 
their hurry is some apology for thus 
nauseating and turning the stomach 
of the public. A poor Reviewer's 
tailor is clamorous at the door, de- 
spatch is requisite; ‘call again,” 
he will say, ‘at the beginning of 
the month or quarter :” by which 
time he can denude some new au- 
thor, strip him of every merit and 
chance of success, and thereby suit 
himself and the tailor. He can tear 
a work to ribands, that he himself 
may not be in rags. This, prima 
facie, seems not fair; but when the 
Reviewer takes into account that he 
may be abused and detested for such 
conduct, the thing is more pardon- 
able. Then, again, there can be no 
personality in the attack, for it is 
made by mighty we. Now we may 
be any body, or nobody, (the last 


the most common in the scale of 
sterling responsibility). 

You blame the Reviewers for cant 
and inconsistency. The first is a 
very useful, negociable commodity. 
it sells ; that is unanswerable. It 
pleases the majority of readers, 
particularly the ignorant, who only 
require the ear to be tickled, whe- 
ther by a feather or a straw, a 
goose-quill or aswine’s bristle: either 
will effect the purpose. So much for 
cant. Inconsistency proceeds from 
the hasty and superficial view 
which these critics are forced to 
take of their subject. Were they to 
read, reflect, thoronghly to weigh and 
thoroughly tounderstand the subject 
of their investigation, what a loss of 
time and of money would ensue! 
They would be mere book-worms, 
solitary, grave, and, perhaps, philo- 
sophical beings. Whereas, now, eut 
up half a dozen new publications 
once a month, and the Reviewer en- 
sures the first cut of a leg of mutton 
daily, nay, will frequently indulge 
in all the delicacies and excesses of 
the gastronomic science, and play 
the gentleman for the rest of his 
life, unless he render himself vulne- 
rable, or ridiculous by a duel. Bul 
of that no more. There is another 
reason for tolerating these critics in 
contradicting their own uncertain 
yrinciples. What a man does toevery 
leis be may surely do to himself. 
Now these worthies are constantly 
contradicting others, and may they 
not, now and then, be allowed tocon- 
tradict themselves ? The witty Mr. 
Foote gave a strong instance of this 
conduct, when called upon, one day, 
by a mad-headed Irishman, with the 
intention of applying his shilelah to 
the actor’s shoulders. ‘The Hiber- 
nian, holding up his cudgel, ex- 
claimed, “ Mr. Foote, you have had 
the impudence to take me off.” 
“One moment,” replied Foote, 
(putting his best foot foremost), 
*“‘allow me one moment, my good 
sir, and you shall have fair play, 
for I will shew you how I can take 
myself off.” Here the Reviewers 
are fully justified. With respect to 
education and habit, you must tal 
into acconnt that the cold north he 
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a stern climate and a biting air. No 
wonder, then, that these Loreal pen- 
men should be in the habit of nip- 
ping and blighting the productions 
which fall in their way; and be- 
lieve me, that a frosty sky, anda 
keen tooth, with nothing to bite, 
will sharpen the appetite for satire 
and blunt the feelings of benevo- 
lence. Itis a little difficult, I con- 
fess, to understand what the Re- 
viewers mean by thorough-going, 
hack authors; whence you infer 
that they do not understand them- 
selves. 1 think, however, that the 
Scotch phrase through other, mean- 
ing careless, is what they have in 
view ; and the Aack authors may be 
themselves, for they often mean 
to prove one thing, yet prove direct- 
ly the reverse; so much for hacking 
hack authors. 
There is nothing improper in the 
descriptive sally on oysters, pipes 
and tobacco, nor in the orders 
of spirits, which you notice in 
your Review. I have viewed and 
reviewed some of these critical 
gentry (however their views may 
have changed) in very narrow pas- 
sages, as dark as those of the Re- 
view. The oyster cellar and the 
whisky have not been withont their 
attractions, and the pipes and to- 
bacco could not appear too cloudy 
for wits who had just descended 
from their cockloftical abode in the 
attic, where they lived, not only in 
high life, but in exalted story. One 
thing they had decidedly in their 
favour, namely, not writing against 
the grain, an infusion of which was, 
naturally, calculated to raise their 
spirits, to promote the fire of genius, 
and to inflame their imaginations. 
From the inspiration of tobacco, and 
the flow of whiskey, they might 
fancy any order, or orders of spirits, 
(a subject which you have noticed), 
blacks, blues, high spirits, low spi- 
rits, party spirits, or party-coloured 
spirits, the spirit of the times, the 
Spirit of poetry, but, most particu- 
larly, the spirit of composition, and 
the spirit of contradiction, the boil- 
ings over of which is not the best 
part, neither are the dregs thereof, 
which are too apt to be drained by 
the deep satirists of the day. This 
is, however, better than the monk- 
ish mixture of a certain Gazette, 
which meddles also with criticism, 
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and which seems to understand the 
French play upon the word Esprit, 
seeking for a high reward for the 
poor (not meek) in spirit, and being 
truly and literally les pauvres d’ Es- 
prit, whilst the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, sitting over their kail pots, 
can conjure up spirits @ /a Macbeth, 
crying, 

“ Double, double, 

Toil and trouble,” 


in order to be-wittch their readers in- 
to a belief of their magical infalli- 
bility. The hatchetting, hacking, 
and tomahawking line, which they 
have got into, from the endurance 
of others, is not without its reason 
or excuse. They have not chosen 
the parts of rectifiers, or refiners of 
spirits, but have rather chosen to be 
the runners - off of spirited sal- 
lies, so as to produce them quickly, 
and to get rid of them, without any 
view to the limits of literary science, 
or the duty which they owe to jus- 
tice and to the public; and (in the 
cutting-up line) when the instru- 
ment is coarse and obtuse, hewing 
and mangling must be the conse- 
quence of its operation. One might 
have expected more delicate touches 
from one of the Junta, descended, 
as we are credibly informed, from a 
barber; but his razor may have 
grown old and rusty, or he may 
have grown rich and lazy, or may 
be made a tool of. I have often 
thought of the old story of the Uni- 
versity barber who turned poet, 
when I have read these persons’ cri 
ticisms on prose and verse, and aim 
of opinion that the Latin impromptu 
applied to the former would fit the 
latter as well. 


* Quid tibi cum Phabo, non est barba 
tus Apollo.” 


By the roots of criticism, the deep 
operation which you take exception 
against, nothing more can be meant, 
than the radicaé critics of the day. 
Now, as the tooth-drawing trade 
went hand in hand with shaving and 
bleeding in the most enlightened 
ages of Spain, the barber critic 
might perform (as Dr. Last did) his 
radical cures upon the public, and 
thus get a decent livelihood from 
hand to mouth. 

I have now, I think, sir, explained 
to you many of the seeming contra- 
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dictions of the Periodical Press, and 
made all the excuses that can be 
made for its tumefications, exacer- 
bations, emptiness, and lax habits. 
There only remain two things 
more to be said in its justification, 
namely, the ascendancy which it 
bas gained in public opinion, and 
the bread which it has afforded to 
these knights of the grey quill. 
There are so many readers, who, 
from want of time, cannot examine 
the merits or demerits of a work, so 
many who have not the ability todo 
it, 80 many more who will take the 
ipse dizit of a self-created judge, so 
incalculably many more who are led 
by fashion and carried away with 
the stream, that a Reviewer's ac- 
count of a work answers every pur- 

se they can wish; and they can, 
in their tarn, talk of we as well 
as the Reviewers, and pass current 
for well-informed persons. Whata 
world of reading and of thinking 
does a Review save a man! This 
fact is so well proved, that the Re- 
viewers themselves turn Jazy, and 
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read and think as little as possible ; 
indeed, as they now go on, they 
might as well do both by proxy, as 
their pleasurable readers and dip. 
pers into books do. When, there. 
fore, the critic gets his bread by 
cutting, or roasting, with decent 
moderation, it is but fair to let him 
make his meals upon columns, chap- 
ters, articles, and sentenees: it is 
only when he wants point and pro- 
priety, delicacy and humanity, that 
sentence of reprobation can be pass. 
ed upon him; then, like the baker 
and win Waddle,* the author, ope- 
rated upon, has a right to complain, 

and to say— 


“*Tis hard I should perish while you 
make your bread.” 


Hoping that you will not take 
these observations amiss, and that 
the Reviewers may get into a better 
spirit and a better humour, living 
more modestly by their trade, 

I remain, sir, 
Your very well wisher, 
Ben Banrer 


# Will Waddle is introduced in Lodgings for Single Gentlemen, in a volume ot 
Mr. Colman’s, entitled, “ Broad Grins, or my Nightgown and Slippers,” and is 
almost melted to death by sleeping for six months over the baker's oven, as 
appears by the following lines: 


“Why so crusty, good sir?” ‘ Zounds,’ cries Will, in a taking, 
‘Who would not be crusty with half a year’s baking ?’” 


What a pity it is that Mr. Colman is not innocently employed in writing thus, 
instead of meddling with the censorship of the Drama! 


SONNET. 
THE BRIDAL. 


i saw the bridal of a high-born pair, 
A courtly lover and a noble mail, 

in youth's full flower of beauty, and arrayed 

In nuptial splendour; yet there was no air 

Of joy in that pale bride—methought despair, 
Rather than bliss, her tearful eyes betrayed, 

When from the ground she raised them, and essayed 
To force the calle which wedded love should wear. 
She with her heart another’s had been borne 

A voiceless victim to Ambition’s shrine, 

And at the altar with cold lips had sworn 

To love and honour where she did resign 

The hand which lay so nerveless in the elasp 

Of him who held it with a husband's grasp. 
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LINES 
Written about the Midnight of 1823 and 1824. 


Time stumbles not over the fall’n year’s tomb, 
But strides as unstayingly on, 

As if the dim path he now enters in gloom, 
And the track he has left were one. 


Murk Midnight still over palace and lair 
Is waving his jetty plumes ; 

And the year, in a mourning garb, like an heir, 
Its heritage now assumes. 


’Tis well: what a record of sins and woes 
In the leaf that is shut was crowded! 
Happy are they who before its close 
From the sight in their graves were shrouded. 


Come to me, come to me, all ye dead, 
Who, since to this point of his dial 

Time last held up his finger of dread, 
Have gone to abide your trial,— 


Ill tell ye such tidings, each bone shall shake 
In its socket, for joy again, 

That it has not a red drop left to slake 
The fell thirst of passion or pain. 


Thou wert a father; the smile seems yet 
Spread over thy fleshless face, 

That was kindled by pride, and a sweet regret 
When thou diedst in thy boy’s embrace. 


It was rapture, as thy cheek paled, to know 
That Azs remain’d healthfal and bright, 

Never dreaming its flush was an evening glow 
Forerunning the mornless night. 


Oh! would’st thou not rather lie cold as thou art 
And unmoved at the doleful tale, 

Than lift him, all wasting and wan, to thy heart, 
And watch his last breathings fail ? 


And thou, who wast borne from a bridal bed 
To a colder one under the sod, 

Thy love never yet, but where pleasure led, 
With his delicate feet had trod ; 


Thou saw’st him not shrink at the first bare thorn, 
As the flower-leaves dropt away, 

Nor feltest the curse of long life forlorn, 
Ever-green ’mid affection’s decay. 


A fair woman’s kiss was thy creed to the last, 
Nor need’st thou the faith disavow, 

For changeless as fate is the love that is past, 
And the future is nought to thee now. 


Child of gay hopes, of imaginings bright! 
Dost thou pine in the shade of thy slumber, 

That the grave intercepted those glimpses of light 

Which thine eye could but catch, not number? 
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As well might’st thou follow the west’s red ray, 
And chide at the hand restraining 

Thy fruitless flight to those realms of day 
Which fondly thou deem'dst thyself gaining : 


For thy wish was a heaven-bird ne’er to be caught; 
A meteor—to vanish when near ; 

And its light and its warmth, like the sun’s, were wrought 
Out of thy blest atmosphere. 


And who is there mourneth o’er them that sleep ? 
Why flows the unebbing tear? 

Is it over the freed from all sorrow ye weep, 
Or that ye are still suffering here : 

‘“‘ |] weep for my daughter,” with streaming eyes, 
Wan cheek, and unbraided hair, 

A mother sobs out: “ she was young, yet wise, 
** And as sinless as she was fair: 


‘* But she fell in her bloom, before Time could hope 
** To have quench'd one spark of her eye,— 

*« Like a blight-stricken ear, that will ripen and droop, 
** Ere the reaper’s hook be nigh!” 


And was it not something to see her go down 
With her loveliness all unfaded ? 

Ev'ry flower still fresh in her bliss-wreathed crown ; 
Ev'ry line, too, of virtue unshaded ? 


There are few can set foot in this ordeal world, 
And escape without a brand, 

Or can keep for a moment the black flag furl’d, 
Sin thrusts in each mortal hand. 


Oh! think, had she fall’n in the toils of men, 
Drunk the poison of falsehood’s vow, 

Hlow far more dark had her doom been then, 
Than the darkest it can be now! 


How charmless her brow were, if guilt had, alas! 
Deaden’d o’er its reflection of heaven, 

And left it all dim as the silver’d glass 
When its lining of light is riven! 


And why art thou steep’d, fair blossom of youth ! 
In a shower so bitter and vain? 

His last was a sigh of devotion and truth, 
And he never can roam again. 


Thou art sure, if his spirit still lingers on earth, 
It is hov’ring around thee ever: 

If it roves thro’ the blue starry fields of its birth, 
Wouldest exile it longer? Oh! never. 


(io, fancy his home is in yonder star, 
And if mournful thou needs wilt be, 

Why, grieve that thou dwellest from Aim so far, 
But wish him not back with thee. 


Dried be the drops of thy dear blue eye, 
Thou who could’st smile so sweetly, 
And prattle so gaily, and bound so high, 

And flit through the garden so fleetly! 











Poetry. 


it was pretty to see ye, so harmless and blest, 
Loving on without chill or check, 

With your bright little arms that were never at rest, 
But around each other’s neck 


"Twas a sight of Eden, to see ye both 
So pure in your early being, 

Yet link'd far fondlier, e’en when wroth, 
Than others when best agreeing. 


Ye were like two leaves of the self-same bud ; 
But, alas! in ripening under 

Life’s summer, ‘ion sorrow’s maturing flood, 
Ye'd have parted, to wither asunder ; 


Like two rosy banks of the same young rill, 
With no perfume unshared with each other, 
As they hang o’er the water, and gaze their fill 

Of heav’n and of one another; 


For the flow of feeling that freshen'd each heart 
Was too clear to veil aught from sight, 

E’en the pebbles that, ruffling it, made it but start 
Into livelier, sunnier light. 


Yet soon the bank must behold, receding, 
Its sister of late so nigh, 

And the midway air en each beauty feeding, 
Till odours and hues all die. 


And the tide of worldly thoughts and things 
Would ere long have between ye swell’d, 
Untill nought, save in Memory’s picturings, 

Of the friend once dear, ye Soligl 


Better far for the streamlet to bury its wave, 
Ere the sweet bowers over it parted ; 

Far better that friendship was whelin’d in the grave, 
Ere her votaries grew false-hearted. 


Then, away! child, after the winged flowers 
That flutter from stem to stem 

As lightly as even the joy-plumed hours, 
But these never stop like them. 


And away! all living, in chace of pleasure,— 
Full wisely the toil is wasted,— 

Nor lament over those from whom grief’s full measure 
Death dash’d, ere the venom was tasted. 


They are gone, as the spring from the rock whence it gush'd, 
As the tree-top is from the plain;— 

That precious porcelain the tomb hath crush’d, 
No tears can cement again. 


if they did make life such a bright summer's day, 
With the love they showered about them, 
There must be some twilight, a relic-ray, 
To keep earth fair enough without them. 


if by thoughts of them—which were erst so dear— 
Your bosoms be now but pain’d, 

It will seem as if, while the lost were here, 
Those feelings of joy were _- 


E. M. April, 1824. 



























































Sianzas. 


And you, grim spectres! whom fancy brings 
Before me, in dread array, 

Gio, freshen the verdure that o’er ye springs, 

With the dew of your sweltering clay. 


For the worm’s cold ring, with an awful rite, 
Hath wedded ye to the dust; 

And though joyless and long be your nuptial night, 
Yet await the dawn ye must. 


Giet ye home, then, each to his darksome cell, 
Which, shared tho’ with reptiles it be, 

From the deadlier ones that breed and dwell 
In a living heart, is free. 


Gio, grin by the phosphor-light wreathing your bones, 
That, as oft as Time would again 

Count over the slaves whom life still owns, 
He will find ye have slipp’d the chain. 


STANZAS. 


Suggested by the following passage in a Periodical Work. 
‘ Misery herself, however, cannot keep incessant watch over her victim, 


Oh! would such words were true! for I 
by long and bitter proof can tell 

Hlow Misery stands—where’er I fly, 

A close, unwearied centinel. 


In solitude, the smitten brow— 
Hands grasp’d convulsively—declare, 
iy these most fearful symptoms, how 
She keeps ‘ incessant ’ vigils there. 


in crowds—the bowl she madly quafls : 
Hers the wild dance—and maniac song : 
"Tis she that loudest shouts and laughs, 
‘To her the maddest strains belong. 


By night—she gives the wild’ring dream, 
And multiplies each waking pain, 

Till, roused by struggle or by scream, 

‘ Her victim’ dares not sleep again. 


Tho’ prostrate in repentant dust— 
She mingles with the sinner’s pray’r, 
Suggests the feelings of distrust, 
And prompts the accents of despair, 


oe 
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QUID SIT PULCHRUM, QUID TURPR, QUID UTILE, QUID NON. 





The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from the Year 1783 to 1822. By 
Captain E. P. Brenton, R.N. 4 
vols. 8vo. Vols. 2 and 3. Lon- 
don: 1823 and 1824. 


In the routine of our professional 
duty, we noticed the publication of 
the first volume of Captain Bren- 
ton’s Naval History; and we then 
bestowed upon the work a decided 
ae commensurate to the 
obvious importance of the subject, 
and to the judgment, integrity, and 
talents with which this gallant 
officer had so far executed his more 
than ordinarily difficult task,—the 
task of recording the events of his 
profession, during the most impor- 
tant era of naval history that mo- 
dern or ancient Europe ever witness- 
ed. Since our former critique upon 
this subject, the second volume has 
been published, and the third has 
just issued from the press, both of 
them a the praises we be- 
stowed upon the first specimen of 
the work. The publicare now in pos- 
session of two Naval Histories, com- 
prising the period from the French 
revolution to the termination of the 
warin 1814; the one by Mr. James, 
and the other by Captain Brenton, 
each a work of great merit, but dif- 
fering materially in their plans— 
the one aiming principally at statis- 
tical detail, the other at an interest- 
ing historical narration of naval ex- 
ploits, and of marine warfare and 
management. The two volumes now 
before us embrace the period from 
1793 to 1806, and, consequently, in- 
clade the most brilliant and mo- 
mentous era of our naval history; 
anera, compared to which, all pre- 
ceding naval transactions sink al- 
most into insignificance. 

Captain Brenton evinces, through- 
out his narration, a certain buoy- 
ancy of spirit, a familiarity of ac 
quaintance, and an identity of feel- 
ing with what he relates, which 
greatly tend to interest the reader, 
and to diffuse over the work that 
stamp of reality and of present being, 





without which all historical rela- 
tions, whatever may be their other 
merits, will become matters of re- 
ference rather than of combined 
amusement and information. But 
connected with this subject is the 
fault which the author commits, of 
departing from the dignity of histo- 
rical narrative by the almost inces- 
sant mention of individuals by their 
surnames, unaccompanied by the 
appellatives of their professional 
rank. An Admiral Totty, a Cap- 
tain Buck, or a Lieutenant Short, 
or Midshipman Jones, may achieve 
very splendid exploits; but their 
names, even with the dignified ad- 
juncts of admiral, vice - admiral, 
commodore, or captain, are sadly 
diminutive of the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war ;"’ 
such homely names, without such 
ranks, are the very anti-climax 
of historical dignity. This puts us 
in mind of the celebrated epie of 
Joel Barlow, the Columbiad, where 
all the Homeric epithets and figures 
were most copiously bestowed upon 
the Johnsons, the Wilsons, the Hop- 
kinses, and the other heroes of 
American campaigning. 

This, however, is a comparative- 
ly unimportant remark, which we 
have merely made en passant; but 
we have now to observe upon two 
features of Captain Brenton’s His- 
tory, the one challenging our strong 
disapprobation, the other meriting 
our Nchest praise. 

The first is a most unworthy pre- 
jadice which the author displays 
against our late enemies, the French ; 
and this, as usual, is accompanied 
by its, we suppose, inseparable ad- 
junct, a blind and excessive partiali- 
ty to every thing English. Thus, 
French authors are never praised for 
their excellencies, butare rated most 
soundly for their defects, real or 
imaginary: if French officers are 
nobly generous, their generosity is 
individnal; if they are cruel, inso- 
lent, or rapacious, their vices are na- 
tional features of character: the Em- 
peror Napoleon is not only an usur- 
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per and a traitor, but a murderer 
and a liar; and such terms are 
yut down in our plain, vernacular 
diom. On the other hand, the 
most foolish, and even the most 
disgraceful and atrociously crimi- 
nal transactions of our own autho- 
rities, the author simply relates 
without any terms of reprehension. 
Thus, the detention of the four 
English merchant - vessels, by the 
Emperor Napoleon, at the breaking 
out of the war of 1802, is stigma- 
tized as illegal, and cited asa proof 
of the Emperor's ‘ base mind ;” 
whilst not a word of reprobation is 
expressed at our seizure, before any 
declaration of war, of the four 
Spanish frigates, laden with trea- 
sure from America to Cadiz, al- 
though this, at best equivocal pro- 
ceeding, led to the blowing-up of 
one frigate, with the whole proper- 
ty» the wife, and seven children of 
the Spanish captain, Captain Bren- 
ton indulges in his humane feelings 
at this horrid catastrophe, but the 
attack itself is indirectly justified 
under that talismanic word, policy. 
What is infamy in the French, is 
only policy in the English. Again: 
although Earl St. Vincent, no mean 
judge of the transaction, declared 
iis thorough conviction that the 
Emperor Napoleon was entirely in- 
nocent of the death of Captain 
Wright, and although the error of 
such a charge has been incontesta- 
bly established, yet the author still 
urges the crime against Napoleon. 
On the other hand, although he 
relates the murder of Prince Ca- 
raccioli by Lord Nelson as a most 
foul deed, and gives a very honest 
account of the transaction, vet he 
does not, to our minds, sufficiently 
stigmatize this cowardly, atrocious 
assassination—a deed sufficient to 
wither the laurels of twenty Nel- 
sons —a deed which, as Mr. Fox ob- 
served, no language can sufficiently 
execrate, and compared to which, 
the worst crime of Robespierre is 
abstract innocence. Akin to this 
sort of prejudice are the author’s re- 
ligious predilections. We do not 
like the associating of religion and 
the Deity with the outrage and 
slaughter of battles—Nee deus in- 
dersit nisi dignus vindice nodus. 
The sanguinary monster Suwarrow 
had a te deum sung for the storming 
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of Ismael, where, said the savage. 
after permitting the slaughter of 
30,000 men, women, and children. 
“1 retired into my tent and wept.” 
We may suggest to Captain Bren- 
ton, that if, as he says, Providence 
gave us the battle of Trafalgar, she, 
at the same time, gave the Emperor 
Napoleon the no less splendid and 
important victories of Jena and Aus. 
terlitz. We have no idea of a fight. 
ing Providence, and much less o{ 
a Providence that fights on both 
sides. 

The author’s telling us that the 
present dry rot in ships was “ accu. 
rately described by Moses,” calls into 
full exercise the old doctrine, Credo 
quia imposstbile est, Junius, in one 
of his letters, alludes appositely to 
the prejudices that were mechani- 
cally engendered by the education 
and discipline of the camp and 
quarter-deck ; and powerful indeed 
must be the early association of 
ideas, when we see such strong pre- 
judices pervading the mind of one of 
so high a grade in his profession, 
and of such extensive reading and 
superior intellect, as the author of 
these volumes. 

This is all the censure we have to 
express against Captain Brenton, 
and, in recording these opinions, 
we should be deficient in justice 
and candour were we not to state, 
that, independently of the intellec 
tual merits of the work, the purely 
naval parts of it invariably breathe 
all the spirit of a zealous, patrioti 
officer, and the sentiments of an en- 
lightened gentleman. The feature 
of the work, which we have men- 
tioned as entitled to the decided ap- 

robation of the public, is the strict- 
ly just, yet liberal manner in which 
the author has recorded the services 
of his profession. To write the his- 
tory of contemporary events, with- 
out sacrificing truth to the asperity 
of malevolence, or to the meanness 
of adulation, is no ordinary prool 
of the supremacy of intellect over 
the passions of our nature. Ou 
author appears to us to have accom- 
plished this desideratum of contem- 
porary history; and if he ever de- 
viates from the line of strict justice, 
it is invariably from an amenity of 
disposition towards the feelings o! 
individuals. Thus, if the probity ¢! 
history oblige the author to recor’ 
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a battle or any naval arrangement, 
or any operation in which the inte- 
rests of the country were sacrificed, 
his observations relate rather to the 
event than to those who conducted 
it; and although he may speakin a 
spirit of zeal for his country, he 
never deviates into any castigatory 
personal censure; whilst,in all the 
transactions which display superior 
intelligence, valour, or patriotism, 
he bestows upon the individual 
officers their full meed of applause, 
modifying the liberality of his enco- 
miums by that discrimination and 
justice which can alone render 
anegyric honourable to him who 
Solos it, or valuable to those on 
whom it is bestowed. We have 
purposely reiterated these opinions, 
some of which we expressed in our 
former article upon the subject, be- 
cause the author, since our publica- 
tion, has been assailed upon this 
point with all the virulence and 
malignity of ignorant prejudice and 
of undiscriminating servility. We 
allude to a vituperative critique ina 

riodical work (the New Edin- 
Seerh)s the articles in which were 
of a nature to prevent the continu- 
ance of the sublication beyond its 
second or third number. We must 
finally observe, that in no one case 
throughout these volumes, and we 
speak with confidence, has the au- 
thor displayed the slightest disposi- 
tion to indulge in a censure of indi- 
viduals, whilst his contrary bias has 
sometimes led him to the verge of 
scarcely doing his duty to the pub- 
lic. In the preface to the third 
volume, Captain Brenton endeavours 
to soften the representation of the 
affairs in the channel after the battle 
of the first of June. This appears 
to us, at best, supererogatory ; for, 
whatever orders the admiral may 
plead, we must remember that the 
construction of all orders must 
greatly depend on circumstances, 
and the admiral was in that situa- 
tion in which an officer must “ snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art ;”’ 
and had not Nelson been influenced 
by this precept in the battles off 
Cape St. Vincent and Copenhagen, 
we should not have won those fights 
against such fearful odds. 

An the second volume the author 
fives a very incorrect account of 
the Maroon war, both as to its com- 
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mencement, its conduct, and its ter- 
mination. He tells us that the Ma- 
roons were “ very properly” sent 
from Jamaica by the Assembly on 
account of their breach of a treaty. 
So far from this being the case, the 
breach of treaty was solely on the 
part of the Assembly; and so infa- 
mous was this violation of good 
faith towards these blacks, that the 
gallant General Walpole threw up 
his command, and _ indignantly 
spurned a sword, worth five hun- 
dred guineas, which the Assembly 
voted to him for his valour and 
most extraordinary sagacity in 
checking these formidable savages. 

Speaking of the mutiny in 1798, 
the author tells us that not less than 
five hundred of the best seamen fell 
a sacrifice to the offended laws of 
their country. Alas, what laws 
could be consonant to reason and 


justice which occasioned. so exten 


Sive a resistance? Most of the laws 
which produced that mutiny have 
since been acknowledged unjust, 
and have been abrogated. Such 
are the direful effects of a pertina- 
cious adherence to existing abuses 
We hardly think Captain Bren- 
ton’s account of Sir J. B. Warren's 
action in 1798 either clear or just. 
Our force was greatly superior to 
that of the enemy. The British Com- 
modore, Sir John Warren, neve 
came into action at all, but stretch- 
ed off, in the Canada, a 74, with a 
view, he said, of subsequently taking 
a position upon the enemy’s quarter, 
and left the Robust and Magnanime 
(Lord de Courcy, whose name Cap- 
tain Brenton does not even mention) 
to bear the heavy fire of the French 
80, and all the brunt of the action ; 
and the consequence was, that six of 
the enemy out of nine escaped. Our 
government often visits the sins of 
the father upon the children, and so 
dissatisfied was Lord Spenser, the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, with the 
Commodore, that he refused to pro- 
mote his second Lieutenant who 
brought his dispatches to London. 
We are amused at the author’s stig- 
matizing Napoleon’s invasion of 
Egypt as a violation of the law of 
nations. Considering our proceed- 
ings in India, we should be the last 
to carp upon ethics and international 
rights. In page 352 (vol. 2), we 
find that the proportion of prize- 
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money between seaman and captain 
is as 1 to 225—this we believe was 
one cause of that mutiny, in which 
500 of our bravest seamen were 
sacrificed on the scaffold. 

In chapter I, volume II., we 
find, in the table of contents, a re- 
ference toa “ rash act of Captain 
Faulkner ;” and on turning to page 
twenty-one, we discover that this 
‘‘rash act” is no less than, that 
Captain Faulkner “ rashkly put to 
death an English seaman for some 
trifling act of disobedience which 
a Court-Martial would have passed 
over with an admonition: and for 
this “‘rash act’’ a Court-Martial 
subsequently acquits Captain Faulk- 
ner. So much for Courts-Martial. 
In page 435 of the same volume, 
we find an allusion to the horrid 
cruelties committed on _ crew 
of the Hermione by her captain, 
— Piggot. This monster, in hu- 
man shape, amongst other sys- 
tematic acts of abhorrent cruelty, 
was in the practice of flogging the 
last man off the yard in reeting and 
furling sails, although it is evident, 
that whatever ther rapidity and dex- 
terity, there must in every such ope- 
ration 7 a last man from each yard- 
arm. Captain Piggot’ s floggings 
were almost equiv valent to annihila- 
tion, and, on one occasion, two men, 
tu avoid this consequence, made a 
desperate leap into the top—they 
fell on the quarter-deck, crushed to 
vieces—* Throw the lubbers over- 
ene’ was all that proceeded from 
Captain Piggot. In little more than 
twenty-four hours, the crew rose in 
mutiny and murdered all their offi- 
cers, excepting two—and upon this, 
the author tells us, that justice spee- 
dily overtook them—that is to say, 
that as these men were found in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, and atany 
distance of time, they were indisert- 
minately hanged. But this en 
says Captain Brenton, “ excited 
general feeling of indignation in the 
British navy.’ We should like to 
know what feelings Captain Piggot’s 
atrocities had excited throughout 
the navy—of this we are left in 
ignorance. But Captain Brenton 
biames the crew of the Hermione 
for resorting to the /ex taltonis, and 
observes that they must have forget 
“the moderation which had been 
shewn to the mutineersin England.”’ 
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Considering that, by Captain Bren. 
ton’s own shewing, this ** modera. 
tion in England” had consisted jn 
hanging 500 of the best and bravest 
seamen ; and considering that the 
crew of ‘the Hermione had just wit. 
— a Court-Martial, declaring 

Captain Faulkner’s murder of 4 
seaman for “a slight offence” ty 
be only “ arash act,’’—we are notat 
all surprised that the crew of the 
Hermione took the law into their 
own hands.— 


a Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless 
breaks, 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw docs 
pierce it! 


We have already stigmatized the 
dastardly and treacherous sacrifice of 
the brave and venerable Caraccioli 
by Lord Nelson. After his Lordship 
and his atrocious paramour had wit- 
nessed the last struggling agonies 
of their victim—** Come,”’ said this 
vilest of her sex—* come, Bronte, 
let us take the barge, and have 
another look at poor Caraccioli.’ 
The barge was manned, and they 
rowed round the frigate and : satiated 
their eyes with the appalling specta- 
cle:—and such was Nelson. 

Considering the acknowledged 
purity of Prince Caraccioli’s life— 
the faithless manner in which he 
was betrayed—the violence ot his 
seizure—and the moc kery of a tri 
by which he was condemned, we 
know. of no case so parallel to that 
of the Duke d’Enghien. 

In page 519 of volume II., we 
have a very incorrect account of the 
desperate boarding of the Chevrette 
in Camaret Bay, by, as Captain 
Brenton informs us, ¢ ‘aptain Bris. 
bane, of the Doris. This — 
tion was commanded, not by Capt. 
Brisbane, but by Lieutenants Losack, 
Maxwell, and Burke—of whom one 
avoided the action, and one fell 
gloriously in the fight. The author 
of this article having witnessed this 
affair, he regrets that the arcana of 
it was not exposed in the pages of 
this history. 

Captain Brenton’s third volume, 
which has been out but a very few 
weeks, comprises the naval history 
vf the country from 1799 to 180), 
and it conse quently contains the 
most diversified, numerous and tin 
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portant naval transactions that ever 
took place in the course of human 
affairs. Our limits will prevent our 
giving any thing more than our tes- 
timony to the great interest of the 
yolume, with a few critical animad- 
versions upon those parts which are 
deserving of censure. 

In the first chapter we have an 
instance Of honour and principle 
highly worthy of record. Captain 
Maitland, whilst conveying a se 
sum of money to Minorca, was 
chased by the enemy. Escape being 
impossible, his seamen wished to 
jlunder the treasure, which Captain 
faitland resisted, urging that as it 
was public property it was the lawful 
prize of the captors. On the 17th 
March, 1500, the Queen Charlotte, 
a first-rate, bearing Lord Keith's 
jag, being off Leghorn, suddenly 
took fire, and was totally heaoenet 
In this dreadful conflagration, out 
of 540 men only 167 were saved, 
and among the victims to the flames, 
was her intrepid Captain. In this 
same chapter (first), the author re- 
lates, we think disingenuously, our 
blockade, by sea, of Marshal Mas- 
sena in Genoa, whilst the Austrians 
blockaded him byland. From this 
unfair statement, the author travels 
out of his way to give his readers 
an account of the battleof Marengo, 
although what relation the battle of 
Marengo can have with a naval 
history we are at a loss to conceive. 
But in speaking of this battle, our 
author tells us that Dessaix re- 
proached the Emperor Napoleon 
with military misconduct, and that 
he then made ‘ that famous charge 
which cost him (Dessaix) his life 
and gained the imperial crown for 
his less deserving chief.’ An au- 
thor of Captain Brenton’s very ex- 
tensive reading must surely know, 
lirst, that Napoleon’s great ge- 
nius was iealenil in making a 
descent upon Italy and arriving 
at Marengo ;—secondly, that Des- 
saix made no charge, having been 
shot before the charge commen- 
ced;— thirdly, that the battle of 
Marengo was not lost or won by 
any charge, but by Napoleon’s 
changing his line of operation after 
the day had gone against him ;— 
and lastly, that the French, having 
travelled over the Alps, were so 
destitate of cavalry, that the loss 


é 


of the battle would have argued 
nothing against Napoleon's skill 
or valour, whilst his winning it 
under such disadvantages speaks 
volumes in praise of his military 
genius. 

On May 5, 1801, Lord Cochrane, 
in the Speedy brig of 14 guns, and 
a crew of 54 men and boys, boarded 
and captured the Gamo, a Spanish 
xebec of 32 guns and 319 men. 
After the fight, the Spanish captain 
requested of Lord Cochrane the 
usual certificate of his good conduct 
in order to justify or exculpate him 
in the eves of his government. His 
Lordship, unwilling to injure the 
individual, and feeling it impossible 
to certify to the valour of an officer 
who had been so shamefully beaten, 
got rid of his dilemma by the most 
happy egutvogue: he gave the 
haughty don a certificate that “ he 
had conducted himself like a true 
Spaniard.” 

The fifth chapter of this volume, 
relating to the civil affairs of the 
navy, is extremely interesting. OF 
the Breakwater at Plymouth, we are 
informed that the first stone of it 
was laid on 12th August, 1812, and 
by Sth September, 1523, 2,097,277 
tons of stone had been already laid, 
bringing the work above the level 
of the sea. The work will be 
finished in about 1828. It now forms 
an island of 5,100 feet long; its 
base is 300 feet broad, inclining 
to the breadth of 100 feet at the top. 
It already affords protection to the 
largest ships. The immense quan- 
tity of stone for this stupendous 
work was purchased off the Duke of 
Bedford's estate at one farthing per 
ton. It is singular that, although 
we are immeasurably the first naval 
power, we are excelled in naval ar- 
chitecture by France, Spain, and 
America. The Commerce de Mar- 
seilles, taken at Toulon in 1793, 
measured 208 feet in length. This 
was considered in Europe the ne plus 
ultra of naval dimensions; but we 
find that in America they have built 
the Ohio of 245 feet in length. In- 
dependently of this example, we are 
already indebted to the Americans 
for the round sterns and other im- 
provements in ship-building. We 
may form some idea of that dreadful 
scourge of our navy, the dry rot, 
from the facts related by Captain 
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The Queen Charlotte, of 
100 cuns, was laid down in Octo- 
ber, 1805, and launched on the 
17th May, 1810; and in July, IS11, 
ai top sides were ina state of rapid 
decay. By 1512 she was repaired at 
the expense of 30,000/, She has 
never been to sea, and yet the official 
report states that she will last only 
four years. This isonly one instance 
out of many, and yet with this de- 
structive evil, which baffles all the 
efforts of science to remedy it, the 
author tells us that the bane and 
antidote are accurately described by 
Moses. If this be correct, we must 
either mistake the diagnostic or the 
rec ipe of Moses, or the inspired 
writer must have been ignorant of 
the disease or of its remedy. But 
improvements are rapidly introdu- 
cing into the naval service—such as 
chain cables—iron tanks for holding 
water, by which the loss of space 
between casks is saved. An iron 
mast has been invented, and, what 
is more feasible, Sir Robert Sep- 
pings has invented a geometrical 
wooden mast of forty- five pie ces, any 
of which may be re pli iced if wounded 
by shot or otherwise. The smaller 
parts are portable, and cost but one- 
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third of a mast upon the old con- 


struction of eight pieces. The science 
of communication by signals is pro- 
digiously improved. In speaking of 
the establishment of the steam-en- 
gine at Portsmouth for making 
blocks, € aptain Brenton should have 
paid a tribute of respect. to Mr. 
Taylor, the proprietor of the old 
water-works for block-makinge.— 
This gentleman was used extremely 
ill by the government, who, after 
their ill conduct, found themselves 
entirely in the power of Mr. Taylor, 
he possessing all the lignum vite 
then in the kingdom. Mr. Taylor 
might have gratified his resentment, 
and have made his fortune by exact- 
ing any price for his stock ; but he 
magnanimously replied, ‘I have 
already made about 50,0007. by my 
long supply of the navy; and as to 
the ill conduct of the government, 
the public shall not suffer by it— 
let them have my stock at the ordi- 
nary price :’—an offer which was 
me accepted. In this chapter 
Captain Brenton has totally omitted 
two most important subjects—steam 
navigation and naval gunnery.— 
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Nothing can be more contemptible 
than naval gunnery—how often, jn 
the course of these volumes, do we 
read of “* heavy cannonading—close 
action—long action—hot fire,” &¢. 
then come to the “ lame and j impo- 
tent conclusion” of some six or 
eight killed or wounded?) Or how 
often do we hear of “ pouring a 
heavy broadside into her,” and car. 
rying away a top-mast or top-gal- 
lant- ‘mast—that is, aiming at one 
extremity, and by mere chance hit- 
ting the other extremity of the ob- 
This has been ably exposed 
by Sir Howard Douglas, ‘of the ar- 
tillery ; ; and we are persuaded that 
it is possible to improve this wretch- 
edly defective system to the degree 
of making ships of war more than 
uadruply as efficient in action as 
any are at present. But the mighty 
talisman of steam will soon convert 
marine affairs, both civil and belli- 
gerent, into a state as superior to its 
present condition, as that condition 
is now superior to the marine science 
in the reign of Richard II. 

In page 209 we have an interest- 
ing account of the loss of the Mi- 
nerve frigate. This vessel, by the 
error of the pilot, was run on shore 
off Cherbourg in the fog. On the 
fog clearing up she was exposed to 
the fire of 70 guns and 15 mortars 
from a fort distant only 6 furlongs, 
and to a fire of 100 guns and 25 
mortars from an island but one mile 
distant. It was night, but the 
moon shined with brightness. The 
bravery and intellectual resources 
of the « captain were conspicuous, 
Having no boat sufficiently lace to 

carry the bower anchor to warp or 
heave the ship off the rock, he 
promptly sent his yawl, and cut out 
a vessel of 15 cenk from under the 
batteries. After astonishing exer- 
tions, at five o’clock the ship was 
hoven off, amidst the heartfelt cheers 
of the crew; but at this time the 
wind unhappily died away, and the 
flood tide drifted the ship into the 
very harbour, where, of course, her 
surrender was inevitable. The ef- 
forts to save the ship had been per- 
severed in for ten hours under this 
destructive fire, and which the Mi- 
nerve could return only from two 
forecastle guns. Such was the en- 
thusiasm of the crew, that one poor 
fellow, who had his legs shot off, 
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arrived in the cockpit just as his 
eomrades on deck had given their 
cheers on heaving the vessel off the 
rock; being told the cause of these 
joyful shouts, he exclaimed, “ Then 
damn the legs,” and taking his knife 
from his pocket he cut the remain- 
ing eee which attached them to 
his body, and joined in the cheers 
with the rest of his brave com- 
anions. When the ship was taken, 
i was placed in the boat to be con- 
yeyed on shore, but mortified at the 
idea of being conquered and taken 
by the enemy, he silently slacked 
his tourniquets and bled to death. 
The Minerve was commanded by 
the author of this Naval History. 

In page 303 we have a detailed ac- 
count of the truly horribleshipwreck 
of the Apollo, of 36 guns, with a part 
of the West India convoy. This 
frigate sailed from Cork on the 26th 
of March, 1804, with 69 sail of mer- 
chant vessels under convoy. On 
Monday the 2d of April, the ship, 
with 40 of her convoy, was wrecked 
eff the coast of Portugal, in about 
longitude 99 W., although, by her 
course and reckoning, she supposed 
herself to be in about longitude 
l4o W. How this fatal and un- 
precedented error of reckoning oc- 
curred, the author does not attempt 
toexplain; we believe it was sup- 
posed to have occurred from some 
erroneous construction of the com- 
pass, or from some nail accidentally 
or intentionally put into the bin- 
nacle, by which the north point of 
the compass was attracted from its 
right direction. 

The decided merits of Captain 
Brenton’s History have induced us 
to exceed the usual bounds of our 
critical notices ; and we must now 
refer our readers to the volumes 
themselves, which contain a fund of 
important and highly interesting 
matter, advantageously, and often 
elegantly, stated by the author.— 
Captain Brenton possesses consi- 
derable powers of description; his 
style is seldom redundant, and never 
inflated; it is sometimes careless, 
and even inaccurate, but its general 
features are those of ease and terse- 
ness, although it often rises with its 
subject ; a in the description of 
great or interesting events, it attains 
to a considerable degree of elegance, 
and is sometimes vigorous al ener. 
E. M. April, 1824. 


getic. Where the political preju- 
dices of the author do not interfere, 
he always displays strict imparti- 
ality ; and where his mind and feel- 
ings are not tinged by this political 
bias, his pages invariably display a 
philanthropy and high tone of re- 
fined feelings. It appears to us that 
the author is sometimes too negli- 
gent of minor facts, by which 
several of his descriptions are al- 
most unintelligible to those who 
have not some previous knowledge 
of the subject. We have already 
animadverted upon the author's 
rather fastidious regard to the sen- 
sitive feelings of those brother of- 
ficers who, in the day of trial, were 
“ weighed in the balance and found 
wanting.”’ Captain Brenton, and 
all other historians of contemporary 
events, should merge every conside- 
ration in the great duty of making 
truth paramount and inflexible; and 
he should never forget that, in the 
present state of English society, the 
rigid and unyielding justice of the 
press is the great stimulant to the 
zeal and fidelity of the public ser- 
vants, whilst it forms the only check 
upon the numberless derelictions 
froin propriety, which, in the aggre- 
gate, are destructive to the public, 
although individually they are with- 
out the reach of positive laws. In 
our mixture of censure and appro- 
bation, we trust we have ourselves 
evinced a spirit of strict impartiali- 
ty, and we can, with rigid jastice, 
conclude our labours by bearing 
testimony to Captain Brenton’s 
having produced a work replete with 
amusement and with useful infor- 
mation. 

The Bacueior’s Wire, a Selection 
of curious and interesting Eatracts, 
with cursory Observations. By 
Joun Gaut, Esq. Oliver and 
Boyd. Edinburgh, 1824. 8ve. pp. 
444, 

We find in this compilation a very 
pleasant melange, but very badly 
served up, and laid before us with- 
out order or regularity. The viands 
are good, but the cookery is by no 
means to our taste, being deficient 
both in piquaney and flavour. Mr. 
(alt has long been known to the 
literary world as the writer of un- 
acted, and, we fear we may say, un- 
read tragedies ; if, ae he has 
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heen ambitious of building his fame 
on these productions, he must by 
this time he fully convinced of the 
instability of the basis. Indeed it 
would appear, that his mind is com- 
pletely satisfied on the subject, for 
years have now elapsed since we 
have had the last drama from his 
pen. But though he has given up 
the writing of tragedies, he has by 
no means abandoned the pursuit of 
letters. On the contrary, failure in 
one line has only served to urge his 
activity in several others. Various 
and versatile in the use of his goose- 
quill, he has turned it to almost 
every subject, realizing, in one re- 
spect, what Johnson says of Gold- 
smith, “ He has left no species of 
writing untouched ;:’ we wish, for 
Mr. Galt’s sake, we could add the 
other member of the sentence, “and 
none that he has touched, unadorned 
by his pen.” This, however, we 
cannot do, for none of his numerous 
works rise above the standard of 
mediocrity, and many of them are 
below it. He isone of those writers 
who have more talent than genius, 
more perseverance than judgment, 
more industry than aptitude. Some 
novels which he has written are not 
without merit, but it is not of a very 
high character; and he is rather a 
successful imitator than a bold, ori- 
ginal aspirant. 

Before we proceed more in detail 
in our notice of the present work, it 
may be necessary to say a few words 
respecting tags Mp generally. 
That they are both useful and in- 
structive, when judiciously executed, 
every man will admit; and though 
his task, however well accomplished, 
will rarely entitle the compiler to 
any great celebrity, it still may 
raise him to a respectable footing, 
and give a distinctive value to the 
work itself. The principal merit of 
compilations of this description is, 
that they afford a portion of inte- 
resting information upon a multipli- 
city of interesting subjects. ‘The 
general reader may, through this 
medium, easily make himself ac- 
quainted with the style, tone and 
spirit of various authors, that would 
otherwise have lain beyond his 
reach; and being provided with 
specimens illustrative of their re- 
spective merits, he may thus be ena- 
bled to form a more accurate esti- 
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mate of the claims of each, as tried 
by the standard of excellence. Ano- 
ther advantage attending compila- 
tions is, that they frequently become 
the repertories of fugitive pieces, 
which, though of intrinsic value, are 
too often disregarded, merely be- 
cause they are evanescent. In fact, 
there is no department connected 
with letters, in which the judicious 
compiler may not make himself emi- 
nently useful; and the man who 
with patient industry plods over 
musty tomes, worm-eaten volumes, 
and long neglected pamphlets, for 
the purpose of rescuing their merits 
from oblivion, deserves well of every 
friend to literature. Nor ought his — 
labours to pass unrewarded. He 
spares both our time and _ trouble, 
by facilitating our researches, and 
bringing before us, in a collected 
form, many passages which, without 
his exertions, we should have some 
diffeulty in exploring. He intro- 


duces us to authors with whom we 
were previously quite unacquainted ; 
and leads us toa better appreciation 
of those with whom we had already 
been familiar. 

Among the many compilations 
which have recently found i 


leir way 
into the reading world, the * Scrap- 
Book,” by M’c Diarmid, is gene- 
rally allowed to hold the most dis- 
tinguished place. The selections 
are made with taste and due discri- 
mination ; nor is there any thing 
affected in the introduction or ar- 
rangement. The plan adopted by 
Mr. Galt is altogether different, but 
far less successful; for its details 
are entirely out of keeping with the 
design. Ambitious of originality, 
he attempts the elucidation of his 
excerpta in a sort of colloquial chit- 
chat, which often transcends extra- 
vagance, or degenerates into absur- 
dity. His work, we are ready to 
admit, is an essentially useful one; 
yet, to the reader of taste, it must 
appear exceptionable in many re- 
spects. He is aware that objections 
may be made to the title he has 
chosen, for he tells us as much in 
his preface; but the title is not 
more paradoxical than the union to 
which it, alludes is preposterous. 
Who is the cara sposa whom he has 
selected for his Bachelor? Our 
readers will be somewhat startled, 
when we tell them that she is no 
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other than that antiquated virgin 
Egeria, whose mystic intimacy with 
Numa Pompilius forms so interest- 
ing a acu in the records of classic 
lore. It appears, however, acccord- 
ing to Mr. Galt, that the nymph 
defies the influence of time, and, 
gifted with immortality, we find her 
still the same, after the long lapse 
of so many centuries—the “ fault- 
less, the ever-placent, ever-pleasant 
Egeria.”” But where is it supposed 
the happy pair take up their abode ? 
in other words, where do we find 
them spending the honey-moon? 
Is it in some sequestered vale, 
through which a crystal streamlet 
“ dimpling winds along ?” Is it in 
the bosom of some grove, where the 
“ solemn stillness” of eve is inter- 
rupted only by the plaintive song of 
the nightingale ? fe it on the mar- 
gin of some limpid lake, where all 
around is sublime and romantic; 
where nature, in hap ’y contrast, 
presents innumerable objects which 
challenge admiration; where every 
scene is fraught with rare delights, 
and where all the finer sympathies 
are awakened to ecstasy? Alas! 
ape reader! Mr. Galt provides 
or them no retreat, either rural or 
romantic, but sets them down (can 
you believe it?) in Paper Buildings 
inthe Temple. Nay, more; he re- 
presents his Bachelor as a sort of 
person not very fastidious, either in 
the selection of his company, or his 
laces of resort; for he iecutiien 
im as having come home one night 
to his Egeria, (what must she have 
thought of him ?) after having taken 
his “chop and nip of Burton at 
Offley’s.”” What! a man, after mud- 
dling at a tavern, returns home to 
hold converse with an_ etherial 
nymph, befumed with tobacco and 
exhaling narcotics!!! Was ever 
such a conception formed in the 
cranium of any man less extrava- 
gant in his conceptions than Mr. 
Cialt ? 

But, to be plain, all this is in the 
very worst taste. Surely Mr. Galt 
might have much better introduced 
his extracts, and delivered his opi- 
nions upon them in his own i 
person, than under the assumed cha- 
racter of the ‘ Bachelor: nor 
need he have imagined the iden- 
tity of sucha being as Egeria, in 
order to represent attributes and 
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emotions which are common to every 
lover of literature. It was uot ne- 
cessary for his purpose to personify 
the ruling impulse of his own mind, 
but originality was to be attempted, 
no matter at what expense. Thus 
itis, that his cnttanaul allegory 
serves only to disfigure the work, 
and diminish the effect of the in- 
struction which it is intended to 
convey. But, though the plan is 
bad, yet the materials selected are 
excellent, and would please the 
more, if put together without the 
rhetorical affectation which charac- 
terizes the introductory passages. 

The compiler has gleaned from 
the works of dead as wellas of living 
authors ; from works long neglect- 
ed, or but little known; from 
works intended for posterity or only 
for the passing day; while his cata- 
logue includes poets, orators, states- 
men, philosophers, dramatists, es- 
sayists, tourists, with the several 
other generic designations of the 
numerous species which are to be 
found in the vast world of letters. 
As a favourable specimen of Mr. 
Gialt’s style, we quote the following 
yassage. The Bachelor and _ his 
Renal are discussing the merits of 
Southey’s * Roderick.” 


“No writer of the present day,” 
observed Egeria, turning over the 
leaves of Southey’s ‘ RODERICK, THE 
LAST OF THE GoTHs, as it lay ia her 
lap, “ has written more of what I would 
call respectable poetry, than the Poet 
Laureate. He has, | acknowledge, 
produced several passages of great 
beauty and magnificence, but none 
which can justly be called truly sub- 
lime or pathetic. He ranks high in 
the estimation of the world, and de- 
servedly so, as a man of genius; and, 
perhaps, in point of industry, he is not 
inferior, neither in constancy of appli- 
cation, nor in productive power, to the 
greatest of his contemporaries. But 
the whole of his lays and lucubrations 
bear an impress of art and uuthorship 
which will ever keep them out of the 
first class. He has ease, undoubtedly, 
and wonderful facility, but he has little 
of that natural vivacity which enchants 
the attention. One never forgets, in 
reading the works of this clever and 
ingenious person, that one has a book 
in one’s hand, nor that it is the pro- 
duction of Mr. Southey; yet in his 
works there is no great degree of man- 
nerism, and really very little egotism, 
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although I believe few authors of our 
time have been more charged with the 
latter fault. 

“ This Poem is decidedly his best, 
but those who delight in the wild and 
wonderful will prefer Thalaba. It has 
more of talent than of genius; more 
of reflection than perception; juster 
notions, both of adventure and of situa- 
tion, than any other of his epics; but 
still, like them all, it fails to reach the 
heart, and though it pleases, never ele- 
vates the mind. The defect is undoubt- 
edly owing to some lack both of power 
and of taste. Mr. Southey cogitates 
himself into a state of poetical excite- 
ment, but he seems to be rarely touch- 
ed with the fine phrenzy of the poet. 
He conceives his works according to 
certain predetermined principles, and 
is seldom inspired with the creative 
energy that calls forth those startling 
and gloriousemanations, which at once 
make life felt and beauty visible. He 
has capacity and means to build a py- 
ramid, but the little entaglio of Gray’s 
Elegy is more valuable than all this 
great tumulus tothe memory of the 
last of the Goths;—still the volume 
contains many splendid and beautiful 
passages, which, when first seen, afford 
a very high degree of pleasure.” 


We must, on the part of Mr. 
Lindley Murray, protest against 
some instances of bad grammar 
which are to be found in Mr. Galt’s 
erratic introductions. The Bache- 
lor projects a tour to Scotland, and 
wishes his Nymph to accompany 
him in a steam packet; but she 
dreads the perils of the voyage, and 
wonld fain proceed by any other 
mode of conveyance. Mr. Galt is 
altogether regardless of the true 
construction of words in describing 
her expostulation on the occasion. 
‘The Nymph, however, pled not 
only her feminine timidity against 
all the agencies of fire and water, 
but contended that the state of the 
machinery in those sort of vessels 
was still in so rude a condition, that 
no person of a true philosophical 
mind would risk himself in them.” 

We have only one other observa- 
tion to make with respect to this 
volume, which is, that, if it cannot 
add to whatever degree of literary 
reputation Mr. Galt may have ac- 
quired, will still furnish a conyin- 
cing test of his industry. 
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Journal of Military and Political 
Events in Spain during the last 
Twelve Months. By Count Pee. 
chio. JVith some Tutroductory 
Remarks on the Present Crisis. — 
By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Lon- 
don: Whittaker, 152-4, 
133. 

Tuis is a brief but spirited nar- 
rative of the late events in Spain,— 
events that have terminated in the 
total overthrow of that impracti- 
cable form of government which the 
Cortes bad established. Mr. Bla- 
quire, who has written the intro- 
at ag has, for some time past, 
made himself conspicuous as the 
chivalrous supporter of certain po- 
litical principles, which, whether 
right or wrong, it is not our purpose 
to enquire. He has been sent to 
Greece in the character of delegate 
from the Greek Committee, and we 
presume that most of our readers 
must have seen the report he made 
on his return, as it was published in 
the different newspapers. 

On looking over his *¢ Tntroduc- 
tory Remarks,” we perceive that he 
inveighs, with all the warmth of a 
age against the policy adopted 

y the British Cabinet during the 
late unequal contest between France 
and Spain. That policy, however, 
has completely satisfied the country, 
and secured to those who adopted 
it increased strength, as well as in- 
creased confidence. We disclaim any 
intention of entering the arena of 
politics, either as the abettors or op- 
oe of ministers; but we should 
eel it an injustice to them, not to 


Svo. pp- 


acknowledge that, in our opinion, 
the course they pursued was the 
only one which the true interests of 
the country could have directed them 


to follow. Persons, however, like 
Mr. Blaquiere, with over-heated ima- 
givations, and extravagant notions 
of liberty, pay little regard to pru- 
dential maxims, and are reckless of 
es a whole nation in war, 
provided some favourite system of 
national regeneration can be effected 
by it. 

But our business is not with spe- 
culative opinions so much as with 
positive facts, as they come before 
us in an authenticated form, and we 
shall, therefore, abstain from furthe: 
commentary on Mr. Blaquiere’s po 
litics, That gentleman is the tran: 
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lator of Count Pecchio’s work, and 
in that capacity has acquitted him- 
self in a very creditable manner,— 
embodying, so far as the genius of 
both languages would admit, the 
full enone uate of the original. 
He informs us that he regards the 
Count as “ one of the best living 
writers of his country ;” and judg- 
ing of his powers, even through the 
medium of a translation, we find no 
reason to question the justness of so 
flattering a tribute. Being obliged 
to fly as an exile from Italy, his na- 
tive land, in consequence of the part 
he bad taken in the notable revolu- 
tion of 1821, Count Pecchio sought 
an asylum in Spain, where he was 
hospitably received by the leading 
men among the Constitutionalists. 
He was admitted to .the private 
friendship of Ballasteros, with whom 
he lived on terms of the closest in- 
timacy, and he speaks of him, in his 
now stigmatized character, with 
strong emotions of sensibility. The 
assage is pregnant with feeling, 
Je thus expresses himself in the 
preface :-— 


“ After thirty years of a chivalrous 
life, this officer has fallen from the pin- 
nacle of honour into the infamy of 
treason. Every body knows that when, 
on his reaching Granada, Cadiz stretch- 
ed out her hands to him as her libe- 
rator, he submitted to the Madrid Re- 
gency; thus laying down at the feet of 
tyranny the sword he had received to 
defend freedom. Until now I had 
thought the simultancous assassination 
of one’s country, and an honoured 
name, impossible. So strong were the 
ties of friendship which for two years 
bound me to this warrior, that, while 
honour obliges me to dissolve it for 
ever, | feel myself constrained to es- 
teem him still in the memory of his 
former virtues.” 


The journal has all the desultory 
abruptness peculiar to productions 
of that character, but it is written 
with force and elegance; and 
though the author’s judgmentis too 
often influenced by his political pre- 
judices, yet there are many instances 
in which he forgets the partisan, 
and speaks of men and things just 
as he finds them. Pithy and perti- 
nent in all his observations, he 
hever wastes words upon any sub- 
ject; and in whatever he touches, 
he uniformly shews the hand of a 


master. At the same time, with his 
great powers of discrimination and 
the facilities he had of obtaining 
correct information upon facts and 
circumstances, a much more com- 
plete work might have been ex- 
pected from his graphic pen. He 
— with inconceivable rapidity 
rom one sketch to another, and 
gives to each a tone of decisive 
character, His style, however, is 
rather too epigrammatic, and in his 
efforts at conciseness he frequently 
advances opinions without stating 
his reasons for them, giving to his 
readers more credit for divination 
than many of them have a right to 
claim. Brevis esse laboro, obscurus 


fio. The following sentence will il- 


lustrate the comment. “ If our 
country is personified, it runs the 
risk of losing its immortality, as 
the deities of Homer lost their in- 
vulnerability when they assumed the 
human form.’’ His occasional stric- 
tures on the two popular factions 
that contended for power at the 
time, are pointed and just. It is 
quite clear that Spain, divided as 
she then was, between liberals and 
royalists, must have become an easy 
conquest to the French arms; but 
her fall was accelerated by the mis- 
conduct of those who at first had 
been the most active in vindicating 
her freedom. The jealous rivalship 
that exists between the Communeros 
and the Masons served to neutralize 
the energies of the Government, 
while it hastened the defection of 
the three principal military com- 
manders, and left the country open 
to the French and the Trappist.— 
The ministers in whose hands the 
revolutionary cause was finally lost, 
are described by Count Pecchio as 
men of sanaiielien and experience, 
but wanting two essential qualities, 
firmness and promptitude. 


“ No previous ministry assumed the 
reins of power with so much popular 
favour, or such an advantageous opi- 
nion in its behalf. Lopez Banos, al- 
ready an Officer of artillery, iu addi- 
tion to his having co-operated in the 
revolution of 1820, enjoyed the hope 
of being Commander-in-chief in Na- 
varre, which place he filled soon after. 
Gasco had been a lawyer before the 
revolution, an active deputy in the first 
Cortes, a violent speaker, and volun- 
tecr in the militia; he was numbered 
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among the most ardent of the liberal 
party. Badillo, a highly respectable 
advocate of Cadiz, also an ultra-libe- 
ral, had in the last Cortes courageously 
applauded and supported the revolt of 
Cadiz and Seville against the minister 
Feliu. Navarro, who had once been a 
professor of law in Valencia, emigrated 
during the six years of despotism :— 
formed at the school of misfortune and 
persecution, he was esteemed asthe most 
enthusiastic jacobin of Spain. Capaz, one 
of the most expert officers in the navy, 
was also the oldest and most influen 
tial among the masons. San Miguel,a 
captain in the army, the companion of 
Riego in the revolution, a good writer, 
editor of the most. prudent and least 
partial journal of the capital, appeared 
to unite in himself all the qualities of a 
minister of state in a new government 
leaning to democracy. Who therefore 
would not have confided the helm of 
the revolution to men who could hope 
neither for celebrity nor safety, except 
through its prosperous issue ? 

** But scarcely were they seated in 
the ministerial benches, than they ap- 
peared to be seized by a spell, showing 
the same torpor and drowsiness of 
which their predecessors had been al- 
ready accused. It might, therefore, 
be said of them, that they would have 
been thought worthy of the ministry 
if they had never been ministers.” 

To those who still feel an interest 
in the fate and fortunes of Spain, 
the volume now before us cannot 
fail to be acceptable. For our own 
part, we are anxious to dismiss a 
subject which induces so many pain- 
ful reflections: and least of all, can 
we think of descanting on the poli- 
tical distractions of a nation plunged 
into anarchy by the extremes both 
of popular and arbitrary sway. 


Private Correspondence of William 
Cowper, Esq. with several of his 
most intimate Friends, now first 
published, from the Originals in 
the Possession of his Kinsman, 


John Johnson, LL.D., Rector of 


Yarham with Welborne, in Nor- 
folk. Uondon: Colburn, 1824, 

Svo. 2 vols. 

We have herea voluminous corres- 
ondence by an author of celebrity, 
to we doubt very much whether 
the reverend editor, in giving it to 
the public, has duly consulted the 
literary reputation of his deceased 
kinsman. It seems that.the whole 
of the letters contained in the two 
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volumes had been originally sub- 
mitted to the * selecting hand” of 
Mr. Hayley, the biographer of 
Cowper ; but that gentleman, in the 
exercise of a correct judgment, 
thought it right to suppress a great 
many of them, particularly those 
that were of a lively and playful 
description. Dr. Johnson (let not 
our readers mistake him for the 
colossus of lexicography) endeavours 
to account for the suppression from 
this cause, and also from the cir- 
cumstance of its being necessary to 
limit the admission of letters into 
Mr. Hayley’s work, “ lest the nar- 
rative should be overborne by the 
epistolary part of his publication.” 
The latter motive is feasible enough, 
but the former appears futile and 
absurd. We cannot for a moment 
suppose that the most fastidious 
censor would suppress the letters of 
a poet whois often playful in verse, 
merely because they happened to be 
of a “lively description.” No, we 
rather believe the biographer felt 
with us, that, in several of them, 
ease had degenerated into heedless 
indifference, familiar expression into 
puerility, and playful ieee into 
silliness. Hence he suppressed them, 
and, as we think, very properly. 
In our opinion, too, Dr. Johnson 
ought to have fc!lowed his example, 
and, as the kinsman of Cowper, he 
should have been the more cautious 
how he gave publicity to the ema- 
nations of a diseased mind. It 
would appear, however, that before 
he sent the letters to press, he had 
first taken the opinion of a reverend 
gentleman whom he considers “ one 
of the best judges of composition 
that this country has to boast.” That 
gentleman, the Rev. Robert Hall, of 
Leicester, pronounces a most extra- 
vagant eulogium upon them, and 
even does not hesitate to say that 
he considers “the letters of Mr 
Cowper as the finest specimen 0} 
the epistolary style in our lan- 
guage.” Such an opinion from such 
an authority is of course quite suf- 
ficient with the editor, and he de- 
cides at once on favouring the lite- 
rary world with a pair of octavos. 
Now, with all due deference to 
the taste and acumen of our Leicester 
Atticus, we must say that we think 
him egregiously mistaken in the 
estimate he has formed of Cowper’s 
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epistolary style. We cannot forget 
that the letters of Pope, Swift, Ad- 
dison, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, and many others, are still 
extant, and not only challenge com- 
yetition with any which the author 
of The Task was ever capable of 
writing, but serve by contrast to 
render the inferiority of the latter 
nore apparent. In these celebrated 
models we have unaffected ease, wit, 
spirit, and lively humour, with the 
most happy adaptation of the lan- 
guage to the subject matter, and a 
polished elegance that gives a dis- 
tinctive charm to the whole. It is 
far otherwise with Cowper; for, 
though his letters are written ina 
smooth and pleasing manner, yet 
they are too often deficient in 
ann and spirit, nor do they fix 
the atte ntion with any degree of 
peculiar earnestness. We find, after 
we have read them, that they have 
left no strong impression on the 
mind, and the terms in which they 
are conceived are not always con- 
sistent with the nature of the snb- 
ject. Freedom, ease, and simpli- 
city, though essential requisites in 
the formation of a perfect epistolary 
style, should still not be carried too 
far; and if we discover in the prose 
of Cowper many of the faults of 
Wordsworth’s verse, we cannot help 
saying that we are quite as little 
disposed to admire the one as the 
other. 

{tis somewhat singular that the 
deep gloom which ov ershadowed all 
Cowper's days and rendered him 
miserable through life, while it gave 
to many of his literary effusions a 
inarked and melancholy character, is 
attributed, by the editor, not to a 
moral, but to a physical cause. Dr. 
Johnson says, that, in early life, his 
amiable kinsman, havi ing improper ly 
checked an ery sipelatous compli Lint 
of the face, brought on an excess 
of hypochondriacal affection, from 
which he never after recovered. To 
this he refers all that melancholy and 
dark despair which, to the mind of 
the unhappy Cowper, made this 
world a wilderness, and denied all 
hope of salvation inthe next. The 
editor further observes, that so ter- 
rible an aberration of intellect has 
been erroneously ascribed to his re- 
‘igious opinions, and not to the true 
cause here stated. But, however 











this may be, it is certain that the 
effects of it were but too painfully 
felt; and what man of soul or 
sy mpathy can take up the letters 
now before us, and not feel deeply 
for the afflicted individual who wrote 
them, while passing in occasional 
transition from sprightliness to sor- 
row, from gaiety to gloom? 

It is not, * perliaps, altogether fair 
to apply the strict rules of ¢ riticism 
to the writings of such a man, yet 
the writings of no man ‘have been 
more strictly criticised. The merits 
of his poetical works have been 
examined with minute precision, and 
the opinions pronounced in favour 
of them are, we think, too exagge- 
rated for a just appreciation. It is 
true that, regarded asa poet, Cowpe 
must always hold a  Siemited 
place among the poets of his coun- 
try; but that he is entitled to the 

rank which some of his more partial 
admirers have assigned to him, we 
can never bring ourselves to admit. 
His muse scarcely ever attempts a 
bold and daring flight, nor does she 
display any of that vivida vis animi, 
which constitutes the very soul and 
spirit of poetry. The strain in which 
she sings is always smooth and 
equable, never irregularly grand. 
There are, we allow, numberless 
passages in the translation of Homer 
which might be adduced as splendid 
exceptions ; but here it should be 
remembered, that Homer furnished 
the ideas, and we are now consider- 
ing Cowper as an original poet. It 
may, however, be answered, that 
upon this principle Pope did not 
rise to the sublime, though his trans- 
lation of the J/iad stands unrivalled: 
We contend that Pope needed not 
his version of the Iliad to establish 
his fame as a poet of the very first 
order. His Rape of the Lock would 
alone have done it, had he never 
written any thing else. The spirit 
and originality which pervade that 
inimitable poem, are in vain sought 
for in The Task of Cowper, though 
the latter production is considered 
by many persons a master- -piece in 
its way. Yet, with every disposi- 
tion to concede to it all the praise it 
deserves, we cannot find in it that 
transcendent excellence which so 
many of our critical brethren have 
discovered. It treats of familiar 
subjects in easy verse, and without 
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evincing any greater powers of in- 
vention on the part of the poet than 
might be expected from a man less 
gifted with poetic genius. How 
different is it with The Rape of the 
Lock, where a new creation is 
brought into existence, not so much 
to accomplish, as to enhance the 
object which the poet has in view. 
But we must not carry this compa- 
rison farther; for,our business now 
is not with Cowper asa poet, but as 
a prose writer. The following let- 
ter, written in one of his most 
melancholy moods, is painfully in- 
teresting :— 


To the Rev. John Newton, 
July 12, 1780. 

My DEAR Frienpd,—Such nights as 
1 frequently spend, are but a miserable 
prelude to the succeeding day, and in- 
dispose me above all things to the bu- 
siness ot writing. Yet with a pen in 
my hand, if I am able to write at all, I 
find myself gradually relieved ; and as 
I am glad of any employment that may 
serve to engage my attention, so especi- 
ally [am pleased with an opportunity of 
conversing with you, though it be but 
upon paper. This occupation above 
all others assists me in that self-decep- 
tion to which I am indebted for all the 
little comfort I enjoy; things seem to 
be as they were, and I almost forget 
that they never can be so again. 

We are both obliged to you for a 
sight of Mr. *s letter. The friendly 
aud obliging mauner of it will much 
enhance the difficulty of answering it. 
_I think I ean see plainly, that, though 
he does not hope for your applause, he 
would gladly escape your censure. He 
seems to approach you smoothly and 
softly, and totake you gently by the 
hand, as if he bespoke your lenity, and 
entreated you at least to spare him. 
You have such skillin the management 
of your pen, that I doubt not you will 
be able to send hima balmy reproof 
that shall give him no reason to com- 
plain of a broken head. How delusive 
is the wildest speculation when pur- 
sued with eagerness, and nourished 
with such arguments as the perverted 
ingenuity of such a mind as his can 
easily furnish! Judgment falls asleep 
upon the bench, while imagination, 
like a smug, pert counsellor, stands 
chattering at the bar, and with a deal 
of fine-spun, enchanting sophistry, car- 
ries all before him. 

If I had strength of mind, I have not 
strength of body for the task which, 
you say, some would impose upon me, 
I cannot bear much thinking. The 
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meshes of that fine net-work, the brain, 
are composed of such mere spinners’ 
threads in me, that when a long thought 
finds its way into them, it buzzes, and 
twangs, and bustles about at such a 
rate as seems to threaten the whole 
contexture. No—I must needs refer 
it again to you. 

My enigma will probably find you 
out, and you will find out my enigma 
at some future time. I am not in 
a humour to transcribe it now. Indeed 
I wonder that a sportive thought 
should ever knock at the door of my 
intellects, and still more that it should 
gain admittance. It is as if harlequin 
should intrude himself into the gloomy 
chamber where a corpse is deposited 
in state. His antic gesticulations 
vould be unseasonable at any rate, but 
more especially so if they should dis. 
tort the features of the mournful at- 
tendants into laughter. But the mind, 
long wearied with the sameness of a 
dull, dreary prospect, will gladly fix 
its eyes on any thing that may make a 
little variety in its contemplations, 
though it were but a kitten playing 
with her tail. 

You would believe, though I did not 
say it at the end of every letter, that 
we remember you and Mrs. Newton 
with the same affection as ever; but! 
would not therefore excuse myself 
from writing what it gives you plea- 
sure to read. I have often wished 
indeed, when writing to an ordinary 
correspondent, for the revival of the 
Roman custom—salutis at top, and vale 
at bottom. But as the French have 
taught all Europe to enter a room and 
to leave it with a most ceremonious 
bow, so they have taught us to begin 
and conclude our letters in the same 
manner. However I can say to you, 

Sans ceremonie, 
Adieu, mon ami ! 
W. C, 


[tis strange that the malady which 
bewildered the mind of Cowper, 
could never repress his industry. 
His time, with few intervals of re- 
laxation, was always employed in 
literary pursuits, and he gave him- 
self up to reading or writing from 
morning till night. Nor is it a 
little surprising how. he could give 
so great an air of variety to his mul- 
titudinous letters on common-place 
subjects, considering the secluded 
life he led, and the few persons with 
whom he associated. Though he 
writes constantly to the same 1n- 
dividuals, and those very limited in 
number, yet there is no monotony 
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in his correspondence, for, whenever 
he has nothing new to say, he con- 
trives to give the semblance of no- 
yelty to that which is old. This is 
certainly a happy art, and one in 
which Cowper is not surpassed by 
any epistolarian, either ancient or 
modern. It is not, however, sufh- 
cient to redeem the faults on which 
we have found itnecessary toanimad- 
vert. Wecan only give one other 
letter from this abundant collection, 
and that we have selected is in 
rhyme, but without any great pre- 
tensions to poetical merit. An 
agreeable sort of humour, however, 
rans through it; and if the author 
did not confess the fact, we could 
never believe that he wrote it when 
his brain was suffering under the 
influence of a deep and dark malady. 


To the Rev. William Bull. 
June 22, 1782, 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 
if reading verse be your delight, 
*Tis mine as much, or more, to write; 
But what we would, so weak is man, 
Lies oft remote from what we can, 
For instance, at this very time, 
1 feel a wish, by cheerful rhyme 
To soothe my friend, and, had I power, 
To cheat him of an anxious hour ; 
Not meaning (for I must confess, 
It were but folly to suppress,) 
His pleasure, or his good alone, 
But squinting partly at my own. 
But though the sun is flaming high 
I’ th’ centre of yon arch, the sky, 
And he had once (and who but he ’) 
The name for setting genius free ; 
Yet whether poets of past days 
Yielded him undeserved praise, 
And he by no uncommon lot 
Was famed for virtues he had not; 
Or whether, which is like enough, 
His Highness may have taken huff, 
So seldom sought with invocation, 
Since it has been the reigning fashion, 
To disregard his inspiration, 
I seem no brighter in my wits, 
For all the radiance he emits, 
Than if I saw, through midnight 
vapour, 

The glimm’ring of a farthing taper. 
Oh for a succedaneum then, 
T accelerate a creeping pen! 
Oh for a ready succedaneum, 
Quod caput, cerebrum, et cranium 
Pondere liberet exoso, 
Et morbo jam caliginoso! 
’Tis here ; this oval box well filled 
With best tobacco, finely mill’d, 
Beats all Anticyra’s pretences 
To disengage the encumber’d senses, 
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Oh Nymph of Transatlantic fame, 

Where’er thine haunt, whate’er thy 
name, 
Whether reposing on the side 
Of Oroonoquo’s spacious tide, 
Or list’ning with delight not small 
To Niagara's distant fall, 
*Tis thine to cherish and to feed 
The pungent nose-refreshing weed, 
Which, whether pulverized it gain 
A speedy passage to the brain, 
Or whether, touch’d with fire, it rise 
In circling eddies to the skies, 
Does thought more quicken and refine 
Than all the breath of all the Nine— 
Forgive the Bard, if Bard he be, 
Who once too wantonly made free, 
To touch with a satyric wipe 
That symbol of thy power, the pipe; 
So may no blight infest thy plains, 
And no unseasonabie rains, 
And so may smiling Peace once more 
Visit America’s sad shore; 
And thou, secure from ail alarms, 
Of thund’ring drums, and glitt’ring 
arms, 
Rove unconfined beneath the shade 
Thy wide expanded leaves have made ; 
So may thy votaries encrease, 
And fumigation never cease. 
May Newton with renew’d delights 
Perform thine odorif’rous rites, 
While clouds of incense half divine 
Involve thy disappearing shrine ; 
And so may smoke-inhaling Bull 
Be always filling, never fuil. 
W. C. 

The only remaining observation 
we have to make, in reference to 
these letters, is, that the whole of 
them might have been kept from the 
press without any injustice to Cow- 
per’s fame, and many of them should 
never have been published. 





Considerations on the State of the 
Continent since the last General 
Peace ; being an Exposition of 
the Character and Tenets of the 
different Political Parties, from 
Materials collected in France, 
Ttaly, and Switzerland, London: 
1824. . 8vo. 1 vol. 

Tus work is obviously put forth 
in the vehemence of party spirit, 
though the author affects imparti- 
ality and moderation. His avowed 
object is to decry all those who are 
not equally prepared with himself 
to admire that system of arbitrary 
rule which now prevails on the Con- 
tinent. For this purpose he gives 
us what he terms an “ Essay on 
Liberalism; and while he pro- 
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fesses to examine the opinions of a 
political sect, the disciples of which 
are to be met with in every country 
in Europe, we find him resorting, 
not to argument, but to invective. 
Though writing in this free country, 
he does not think it prudent to put 
his name to his book, and perhaps 
he may have some substantial rea- 
sons for declining to do so; for 
who can tell but the public an- 
nouncement of his name may easily 
account for his anti-liberal zeal, and 
lessen the weight of his authority as 
a political writer. In proof of his 
qualifications for the task he has un- 
dertaken, he informs us that he is 
“a foreigner and a traveller, and 
has long and attentively examin- 
ed the tenets and views of the 
different parties that divide the 
Continent.” A foreigner he may 
be, and, perhaps, a traveller too; 
but if he has travelled, he has al- 
ways taken care never to see any 
thing that could take from the ex- 
cellence of the dominant political 
system, and never to lose sight of 
any thing that could serve to render 
still more obnoxious all those who 
are opposed to it. He ought not, 
however, to forget that he is not the 
only man who has travelled on the 
Continent; and that where he has 
only used one eye, others have em- 
ployed two. There are in Europe 
many political peripatetics besides 
himself, and some infinitely better 
qualified to form a due estimate 
of political affairs. He may have 
traversed the countries between the 
Wolga and the Po, taking France 
in his way; but others have seen 
them likewise, and, without subjec- 
ting themselves to the imputation 
of Liberalism, can boldly afirm that 
it is not without ample cause that 
Liberals are found in those countries. 

Nothing is more easy, and, at the 
same time, more unbecoming in any 
writer, than gratuitous vituperation ; 
and little credit can be given to the 
statements or opinions of the writer 
who indulges in it. For our own 
part, we deprecate, as much as the 
inmost determined abettors of arbi- 
trary power, the excesses to which 
the French Revolution gave rise; 
but we are not, therefore, prepared 
to stigmatize, as turbulent and furi- 
ous anarchists, the vast numbers of 
enlightened men who at this day are 
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impatient under the galling yoke of 
despotism. Who can witness the 
terrible tyranny that is exercised by 
the Austrian Government in the 
Italian States, without feeling that 
men must be super-human, if they 
could remain passive under such a 
system? Oppression generates dis- 
content,and discontent rebellion; but 
is it rebellion to resist, where no law 
is recognized except what emanates 
from capricious power,—a power 
that sets all law and justice at de- 
fiance? If so, the people of Eng- 
land were rebels one hundred and 
thirty-six years ago, when they ac- 
complished an event which forms 
the basis of English freedom at this 
moment. But is it not as natural, 
and even more so, for the Italians 
to wish to free themselves from the 
yoke of a foreign despot, as it was 
for Englishmen to free themselves 
from the tyranny of a native sove- 
reign? The question needs not to be 
asked: the proposition is self-evi- 
dent. Yet, while the successful 
heroes of the English Revolution 
are immortalized as patriots, for 
having vindicated the liberties of 
their country, the unsuccessful Car- 
bonari of Italy are branded as trai- 
tors for having attempted a similar 
enterprise. Thus it is, that between 
oppression on the one hand, and re- 
sistance on the other, the success of 
either party always decides the me- 
rits of the case, while it terminates 
the contest. Had James the Second 
been able to re-ascend the throne, 
the man who was afterwards the 
hero of Blenheim, and the idol of 
the nation, would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been hanged; and would 
certainly have deserved it for his 
treachery, much more than the un- 
fortunate Riego, who lately expe- 
rienced that ignominious doom at 
the hands of Ferdinand of Spain. 
It is quite consistent with absolute 
power, that it should be jealous of 
any party in the State that would op- 
pose it;—but that plots and parties 
Should be formed against it, when 
carried to excess, is only the neces- 
sary consequence of tyranny. The 
author, in our opinion, writes 
rather for the meridian of Vien- 
na than of London; and though 
he may do good service to despotic 
governments, he can never expect 
that his doctrines will become po- 
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pular in any country enjoying free- 
dom and knowing how to maintain 
it. The following is one of those 
exaggerated pictures of Liberalism 
of which the author furnishes so 
many specimens throughout the 
work :— 


Our liberal reformers want to lead 
the people by theoretical ideas, by 
mathematical calculations ; they forget 
that men have hearts, that their pas- 
sions, if well directed, furnish the surest 
means of leading them in the path of 
duty, that their feelings are closely 
allied to early impressions and recol- 
lections, that by destroying the latter 
you lose every hold upon the former, 
that confidence, attachment, and gra- 
titude are the growth of time, and not 
to be commanded by a Liberal decree, 
or a pompous declaration of political 
rights. How was it possible, for in- 
stance, for the French to have any 
veneration for their successive consti- 
tutions, which were abrogated and re- 
newed every other year. This want 
of interest in their change of political 
decorations grew with their character, 
and is felt now even after seven years 
of a moderate, peaceful sway. The 
great failing of the modern school of 
politics and philosophy is its heartless- 
ness: itis deficient in genial warmth ; 
if it succeed at times to kindle a spark 
of artificial fervour in the bosom of its 
disciples, the flame is but transient, it 
is fed on gross,terrestrial fuel, and con- 
tains no ethereal elements. The great 
masters of the school, those philan- 
thropists, those general lovers of man- 
kind, those friends of the universe, 
loved the unsubstantial offspring of 
their own imagination, but not real 
man, such as he has been placed by 
Providence on this world, with all his 
imperfections and weaknesses, with all 
his hopes and fears. No; their philan- 
thropy was too refined to embrace pal- 
pable objects, it soared above into 
the cheerless regions of theory. Was 
Rousseau, were D’Alembert, Diderot, 
Condorcet, Mirabeau, &c. real philan- 

thropists? Were those men philanthro- 
pists, who, inthe national assembly of 
France, sacrificed so lightly and with- 
out hesitation the properties and lives 
of their fellow-creatures to the ad- 
vancement of their mathematical plans 
of regeneration, those who exclaimed 
Perissent les colonies plutét qu un 
principe, those who asserted that to 
render the French happy they must be 
entirely renovated, all the old establish- 
ments must be destroyed; ideas, laws, 
morals, customs, all must be changed ; 
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“ We must,” cried out one of them, 
not a terrorist, but one of the leading 
members of the first assembly, “ we 
must change men, change things, 
change words, destroy all, yes, destroy 
every thing, for every thing must be 
created anew.” And so they did; 
they destroyed every thing, they de- 
stroyed their countrymen too, partly 
by war and partly by the guillotine, 
they swept whole generations away ; 
and what was the result? They were 
swept away themselves, without having 
been able to re-construct any thing; 
all their plans vanished one after the 
other, like “ the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” leaving room for others to try 
new experiments, 





Leaves from a Journal; or, Sketches 
of Rambles in North Britain and 
Ireland. By Andrew Bigelow. 
Medford, Massachusetts. 


We have read these “* Sketches” 
with great and increasing pleasure, 
and we know of few works of a si- 
milar character executed in a hap- 
pier manner. The style is original, 
chaste, and classical, and the man- 
ner lively, buoyant, and what some 
critics would call ‘ refreshing.” 
We dare not say whether our taste 
is correct or not; but this we know 
well, that Mr. Bigelow is a writer 
entirely to our taste. He unites all 
the charms of the modern romantic, 
and of the ancient classical school; 
and if we can trust to the opinion 
of an ancient, but elegant poet, 
when he says, in medio tutissimus 
ibis, we have no hesitation to say, 
that Mr. Bigelow has observed that 
happy medium, ultra, citraque quos 
non potest consistere rectum. We 
should wish to make extracts in 
confirmation of our opinion, but our 
limits will not allow us. His ** Ex- 
cursion from Edinburgh to Dublin”’ 
will bear to be read over and over 
again with renewed pleasure and de- 
light. So will also his ** Tour te 
Loch Katrine, and the Grampians,” 
his ** Visit to the Grave of Colonel 
Gardiner,” his “ Pilgrimage to Mel- 
rose and DryburghAbbeys,” but par- 
ticularly his ** Day in Lour.” The 
latter is exquisitely romantic; and 
whoever can read it without plea- 
sure can never hope to derive plea- 
sure from works of a descriptive and 
romantic character. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


NEW EXHIBITION OF 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, (IN SUFFOLK 


STREET.) 


On entering these rooms, those 
persons who have been in the habit 
of frequenting the annual Exhibi- 
tions of the Royal Academy, cannot 
but immediately perceive they are 
better constructed, better lighted— 
in all respects better adapted to the 
purpose of exhibiting Pictures, and 
other works of art, than those erect- 
ed by Sir Winttam Cuamsers. It 
gave us pleasure to observe the 
very convincing evidence of more 
liberality than prevails in those 
same Royal Rooms of fifty years’ 
duration. The young artists who 


are not members of the association, 
as well as their elders who are, were 
all as busy as bees, revising and 
varnishing their works before the 
rooms were opened to the public 
gaze—an advantage (we esteem it 
to be such to the public, as well as 


to the individual painters) which 
the members of the Royal Academy 
meanly deny to all other exhibitors 
than themselves. It is nothing 
more, in fact, than common fairness, 
and we cannot but feel some sur- 
— that in half a century the 

oyal Academicians should not 
have learned to practise more 
liberality. We had promised our- 
selves the further pleasure, that the 
company below—*“ on the floor,” as 
the lawyers say—would not be aw- 
fully overlooked, as at Somerset 
House, by a number of well-dressed 
and well-framed ladies and gentle- 
men from above; and that we 
should here look freely around at 
an assemblage of visions of art, 
agreeably diversified by moral and 
domestic stories, and grand and 
beautiful landscapes, without being 
embarrassed by those daunts which 
cannot but be felt from the fixed 
gaze of conscious and well-painted 
superiors. In short, we had hoped 
—and, indeed, from flying rumours, 
had been taught to expect—to see 
just no more Portraits than might 
serve to relieve attention, and vary 
the excited interest. But in this 
we were somewhat disappointed— 


at least in as far as concerns the 
left-hand side of the great room as 
you enter; where there is quite as 
numerous a proportion of Portraits 
as at Somerset House; but, alas! 
not so well painted. Indeed, the 
whole Exhibition sadly wants weed- 
ing; and a hundred pictures, at 
least, might be dismissed with ad- 
vantage to the assemblage of the 
present season. The truth is, that 
these spacious rooms are too large 
to begin with: at least, we acknow- 
ledge for our ourselves so much pe- 
culiarity of taste, that we had rather 
see, now and then, an honest blank 
page in a newspaper, or space of 
uncovered wall in an Exhibition- 
room, than have our eyes and atten- 
tion wearied with the trash which 
Editors and managing Committees 
fancy themselves obliged to insert or 
shew up, in order to cover their 
walls, or fill their daily or weekly 
Sheet. We ought, perhaps, to ex- 
cept such violently red walls as 
those of the present rooms, so kill- 
ing to Engravings, and so injurious 
to Pictures. 

However, in a central situation 
on the left-hand side of the great 
room, to which our attention has, 
somewhat unluckily perhaps, been 
first attracted, it is cheering to find 
the bewitching Widow of Mr. H. 
RicaTer:—not his widow, thank 
God; but ** The Widow” of his cre- 
ative fancy and pencil—* full and 
round, and fair” as were the crea- 
tions of Apelles, according to a 
verse of our old friend Mat. Prior. 
This picture, No. 84, “ painted for 
W. Ciamberlayne, Esq., M.P.,” is 
well calculated . for ‘ke situation 
where we find it, videlicet, the meri- 
dian of an Exhibition-room; being 
as replete with rich colour and 
powerful chiaro-scuro, as the hand- 
some widow herself is with joyous 
anticipations. The principal figure 
in this composition is that of a 
blythe and buxom young widow, 
ripe for new conquests ; fully desir- 
ous of obtaining them; surrounded 
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by the sparkling artillery of the 
toilet, and anticlpating the most 
brilliant results. Her assiduous 
waiting-maids are in a state of rapt 
admiration at the superlative charms 
of their mistress, and the expression 
of their countenances is varied with 
much propriety; the more enraptur- 
edof the two appearing to be the most 
sincere, and the other somewhat 
more flattering and insidious; so as 
to lead the spectator to suspect that 
there may, perhaps, be a little rank- 
ling envy about her heart, which 
cannot be thought of the elder 
waiting- maid with the upraised 
hands. But the gay widow herself 
is quite embonpoint; and though 
pleased with their compliments, and 
conscious, of course, that they are 
well-merited, she successfully main- 
tains her due superiority of station 
and manners. We do not at all 
wonder that an M.P. should be de- 
sirous of possessing such a widow. 
Mr. Richter is always happy in 
the pertinence of his inuendoes. 
Against the back wall of the cham- 
her, hangs a copy of Corregio’s 
Cupid preparing his Bow. The 
mischievous deity is evidently pre- 
paring a new bow, the old one 
being broken and cast to the earth: 
while, partly on a tripod table, and 
partly strewed about the fore-ground 
in picturesque confusion, are—to 
use more of the words of Prior— 
his **complement of stores,’ con- 
sisting of the materials of personal 
decoration, and certain billets-doux 
with appropriate superscriptions ; 
and, mingled with the latter, are, a 
design of a common-place funeral 
monument,* now neglected, ** erect- 
ed by his disconsolate widow,”’ and 
a verse pensively quoted from 
Young’s Night Thoughts, just as a 
ray of comfort began to dawn over 
the darkness of disconsolation, 
and, doubtless, a night-thought of 
the widow herself, penned the next 
morning, lest she should forget it 
again—namely, 

“ An angel’s arm can’t snatch him from 

the grave.” 


* The hint of this monument is not improbably taken from the late newspaper 
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“Ergo, 1 must get another,” is not 
added, but is more judiciously left 
to be inferred by the imaginative 
spectator. A portrait of a pale and 
squinting lawyer, which hangs 
over the book-case, affords a good 
contrast to the smiling beauty of 
the females. The flowers, per fie 
ultra-marine drapery, casket, &c. 
are well introduced, and beautifully 
pencilled: but the left hand of the 
most sincere of the waiting-maids is 
somewhat stiffly drawn. 

On this same left-hand side of the 
room, hangs also one of the best 
whole-length portraits in the pre- 
sent Exhibition. It is from the 
vencil of Mr. Lonspaue, and the 
itienees that of Mr, Justice Hol- 
royd, whose name is not mentioned 
in the catalogue, either from mo- 
desty on the part of the judge, or 
confidence on that of the artist, who 
scorned to write, “* This is a cock.” 
The truth of the portraiture might 
warrant the latter conclusion, but 
the former is probably the true in- 
terpretation of this silence. The 
picture is numbered 113. The 
Judge is represented in his costume 
of scarlet and fur, and as having 
just arisen from his seat, with an 
action that is at once natural, digni- 
fied, and new in pictorial dusptar: 
The whole is painted with consi- 
derable breadth and simplicity of 
style. 

We were here casting about our 
eyes and wending our way in quest 
of some work of the Présient; 
whose office, as well as whose 
known merits, seemed to claim 
early attention, but were involunta- 
rily stopped at the corner—if corner 
we might say, where no such rec- 
tangular nook exists—by a_per- 
formance which would have arrest- 
ed the blythe and hilarious Anacreon 
himself, had he chanced to reel or 
ramble in the same direction. It is 
from the pencil of B. R. Haypon, 
and is entitled, ** Silenus intoxicated 
and moral, reproving Bacchus and 
Ariadne on their lazy and irregular 
lives,’ No, 129. By way of making 


reports of a trial, between a fair and fickle widow of Guildford, and a miscalcu- 
lating sculptor of that town, who had too long delayed the erection of a monu- 
went to the memory of her lute dearly beloved. 
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a firm stand against dissoluteness, 
Silenus appears to have staggered 
backwards, till he has fortunately 
come in contact with the bole ofa 
tree, which affords support for him 
and his stammering argument. He 
aids the moral sentiment which he 
so strenuously inculcates, by the 
action of his left hand, while with 
his right he habitually brandishes 
his goblet, but, alas ! 


“sheds the luscious liquor on the 
ground,” 


Quite heedless and unconscious of 
the beam that is in his own eye, the 
moralist gravely discourses on the 
mote that is in his brother’s:—at 
least it is obvious that the moral 
lesson of this scriptural parable 
must have been in Mr. Haydon’s 
eye, from his well-known scriptural 
habits of study. So devoted a Chris- 
tian would not else have ventured 
among the wild riot of a Bacchana- 
lian forest. And this self-forgetful- 
ness, is the very pith of the ridicule 
which laughs through the picture, 
and the climax of which the painter 
has contrived to enshrine in the 
ripe and voluptuous beauty of 
Ariadne, who kneels jeeringly, and 
with well-assumed Sevanieashens, 
before the lecturer, and seems to ad- 
dress him in some such strain as the 
following :—‘‘ Most wise, grave, 
potent, ethical, and inspired Sile- 
nus, we bend in due homage to thy 
sublime discourse,” &c. Ke. Bac- 
chus, meanwhile, full of jocund 
hilarity, and glowing with the glee 
of the moment and the juice of the 
grape, is bending forward, proba- 
bly, for the moment, heedless of his 
impotent monitor, and, at heart, 
more attentive to the love-darting 
eyes and vermiel-tinctured lip of 
Ariadne, than to aught else. The 
artist seems, in this part of his 
work, to have accomplished some- 
thing very like a retrospective pur- 
pose. A jovial son of Anacreon 
would almost swear, from seeing the 
jeocund party who are assembled, 
the delicious fruits which lie about 
the fore-ground, and the head-dress 
of the heroine of the piece, that Si- 
lenus had interrupted the jolly god 
whilst singing: 


“ Welcome joy, and welcome feast, 
Sylvan shout and revelry, 
Tipsey dance and jollity. 
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Braid your locks with rosy twine; 
Dropping odours, dropping wine ;” 


and that the latter waited but the 
downfall of the drunken moralist 
to resume the strain with, 


“ Rigour now is gone to bed; 

And advice with scrup’lous head ; 
Strict age and sour severity, 

With their grave saws in slumber lie. 
We that are of purer fire,” &c. &c. 


Akenside has enumerated ridicule 
among the pleasures of imagina- 
tion. In the present picture we 
find it far more successfully assimi- 
lated with the rest, than in his justly 
celebrated poem; for what can be 
more essentially ridiculous than the 
didactic assumptions of a drunkard? 
or who can read the truly comical 
incongruities in Mr. Haydon’s per- 
formance, without being impressed 
with the truth of this part of Aken- 
side’s theory, the soundness of which 
some critics have much doubted ? But 
let us not become too metaphysical. 
There is much sylvan beauty distri- 
buted among the Wood- nymphs and 
Bacchantes, * though all are kept in 
judicious subservience to the fair 


‘and voluptuous form of Ariadne 


herself. The Satyrs and Fauns are 
also characteristically introduced, 
and of well-tanned complexions, yet 
rosy with wine. Among the former, 
we are more particularly pleased 
with the expression of a Poussin- 
like nymph who is seen beyond 
Bacchus, her face rather more ‘than 
half over-shadowed; and another 
who, from behind a tree, is wanton- 
ly shout to twitch the vine or ivy- 

leaved head-dress of the sturdy mo- 
ralist, and which, as may be confi- 
dently anticipated, must perforce 
disturb the clear flow of his eloquent 
precepts, A little curly-headed fel- 

low too, a thirsty soul, who is 
heartily quafiing the nectareous 
juice, ‘and whom, if we mistake 
not, we have seen before in the 
works of the learned painter above 
mentioned, is introduced, with good 
effect, seated on the knees of a 
drowsy son of Anacreon: and, par- 
tially seen between the stems 0! 
trees in the back ground, a party is 
dancing to the music of a rustic pipe 
- amid | the festal-sounding shades, 

so that the sentiment of Bacchanalian 
enjoyment, as resounding through 
the forest, is kept up through the 





us 
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whole composition—the sermoniz- 
ing Silenus having merely collected 
around him a single group of the 
sylvan revellers; and the mind of 
the spectator is thus carried beyond 
the limits of the picture. We may 
add that the whole work is conceived 
and executed much in the poetical 
spirit of the various congenial sub- 
jects which have flowed from the 
pencil of Poussin, and, in some 
few instances, from that of Titian, 
although certainly not so elaborate- 
ly finished as either. In fact, the 
style of pencilling which is here 
adopted, seems somewhat too vast 
for the size of the figures and of 
the picture, and looks as if the pain- 
ter was unwilling to disuse those 
larger brushes which he employed 
in his great Altar-pieces of The 
taising of Lazarus, and Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem. ‘The large 
scale appears to be more congenial 
and commensurate with Mr. Hay- 
don’s powers, and perhaps the tran- 
sition in his practice may have been 
too abrupt, from those colossi, to fi- 
gures not above one-twelfth part of 
their dimensions. But this is mere- 
ly a passing conjecture. The nudi- 
ties are here painted with a certain 
rich and juicy pulpiness (most con- 
spicuous in the figure of Ariadne), 
which in modern art is rare, and 
which has been much admired in 
the works of some few of the high- 
ly-esteemed masters of the Italian 
schools. May we say that this pe- 
culiarity appears in the present in- 
stance highly appropriate, as well 
as successfully accomplished, as be- 
ing the presumed, not to say the 
obvious, result of the god-like beve- 
rage of Bacchus and his train? 
And may we pray of our dearly-be- 
loved public, that the painter may, 
at least in some inferior degree, par- 
ticipate of this exhilarating and 
soul-stirring liquor? If it be true, 
as Charlotte Smith has sung, that 


“Those paint sorrow best who feel it 
most.” 


Ah! think, ye Bacchanalians, ‘ lol- 
ling at your jovial boards,” of the 
converse of the proposition, and let 
not the painter of joyous hilarity, 
go, as he has hitherto gone, unre- 
warded by patronage: let him not 
continue to taste 


—_—— 





—of the inhuman dearth 
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Of noble natures; of the gloomy days ; 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarken’d 
ways 

Made for our searching. 


We must now add—not without 
feelings of doubt as well as of relue- 
tance—that the greens and reds, 
which are the prevailing colours in 
this picture, appear, to our eyes, to 
come too abruptly in contact, and 
to want those mutual reflections and 
ameliorations which nature employs, 
if we mistake not, to harmonise ie 
colouring. The shadow, for ex- 
ample, which falls from the vine- 
leaves, about the brows of the tipsy 
lecturer, appears to want the neu- 
tral grey that would have been pro- 
duced had Mr. Haydon taken his 
palette-knife and rubbed a little of 
his red and green together. But 
we do not undertake to teach Mr. 
Haydon: he surely understands 
these matters better than his critics, 
and may, perhaps, tell them to keep 
their grey for their own heads, and 
let that of Silenus alone. And truly, 
if this point were to be determined 
by logical deductions, we can antici- 
pate that, perhaps, the dissonant sen- 
timent of a forest carousal may, by 
some persons, be thought to be 
heightened by a corresponding dis- 
sonance of colour, and that this 
harmony of discords is, in fact, a 
bold refinement in art. We cannot, 
however, have the honour of agree- 
in this. The cold greens, in gene- 
ral, apene to us to want geniality ; 
especially those of the vine-leaves 
when grapes are ripe: so do the 
peeps of sky which are seen between 
the foliage. And—unless our eye- 
sight fails—the drawing of some of 
the nudities bears not the stamp of 
that academical ability for which 
Mr. Haydon obtained and deserved 
credit in his larger works. The left 
arm of Silenus is somewhat gouty, 
(which we suppose is not intended) ; 
and one of the legs of Bacchus, being 
overcharged with muscle, is more 
suited to a Hercules. But, in the 
sun itself there are spots: and we 
are not sure that other and more 
generous critics may not discover, 
in the peculiar mode of treatment 
which is here adopted, an overflow- 
ing fullness existing in the mind of 
the artist—an intoxication, or, at 
least, an Anacreontic revelry—of the 
pencil, connate with the subject. 
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Not easily diverted from what we 
have seriously purposed, after this 
treat from the pencil of Haydon, 
we made the best of our way through 
the throng, in quest of an old friend 
in water-colours, whom we had not 
seen for several years; and in an 
inner room, intitled the ‘* South- 
west room,” we arrived at The Fish- 
Girl, No. 380.—Those persons who, 
reading the Catalogue, may have ex- 
pected to see a metropolitanFish-girl, 
who has been blest with the benefit 
of a Billingsgate education, will be 
agreeably surprised to find here the 
innocent daughter of a country fish- 
erman of the sea-coast. The hori- 
zontal line of the sea, a simple cot- 
tage, a few willows, and a rustic 
bridge over a brook, appear in the 
distance, and tell this part of the 
maiden’s biography. The whole 
subject is treated with correspond- 
ing simplicity. The girl is holding 
up two mackarel, a lobster, anda 
turbot, placed on a wicker exhibi- 
tion-tray, for the critical inspection 
of a dow ager housewife, who appears 
at a window. The whole of these 


fishes, but especially the mackarel, 
are most beautifully painted. 


The 
connoisseur in pictures and in fresh 
fish, perceives at once that these are 
fresh, both from a well-trained pen- 
cil and from the sea: The dowager, 
a dog at her door, the fish-basket on 
the ground, and other appropriate 
accompaniments, are kept in due 
subordination to these fish and the 
maidenly marketer; and here lies 
the emphasis of the pictured precept. 
The girl is dressed with rustic art- 
lessness : the heart’s-ease floweret 
with which she has decked her fair 
bosom, is poetically introduced—we 
shall not write wittily, because the wit 
of the thought merges in a higher 
and purer sentiment, which leads 
the eye and the mind upward to 
that heart’s-ease, which, as you per- 
ceive from the interesting and un- 
pretending countenance of its pos- 
sessor, inhabits the interior, also, of 
a virtuous bosom. The good will 
be ready to respond, i in the language 
of Sterne, “ Foul befal the man 
who ever lays a snare in its way. 
The evil-minded should leave this 
yicture with amended morals. 
Perhaps Mr. Heapny is more at 
home here, and in water-colours, 
than in his oil picture, No. 193, 
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which hangs in the great room. 
The water seems to flow more free- 
ly from his pencil, and the oil, com. 
paratively speaking, to drag. And 
yet, for some reason or other,—con- 
nected, we suppose, with matrimo- 
nial sympathies s and antipathies,—it 
is far more difficult to get a com. 
fortable Jook at the discordant cou- 
ple which is here depicted, than at 
the pretty Fish-girl. We may be 
dull—or, at least, may not have had 
our keenest perceptions about us, 
when we came before “ Leup-year 
Ladies! or the Bird of Paradise :” 
but we could not help wishing thiat 
the author of this picture had con- 
descended to be a little more intelli- 
gibly witty in announcing its title. 
Without presuming to dictate a title 
or amotto to Mr. Heaphy, we should 
have thought Shenstone’s 

* Ah! love ev’ry hope can inspire: 

It banishes wisdom the while ; 
would have suited the subject and 
occasion better than Leap-year La- 
dies. But this may be only our own 
want of appre hension. Yet we must 
in modesty add, that before we ven- 
tured to write as above, we put the 
question, What is meant by Leap- 
year Ladies? to two or three of our 
intelligent friends, who were not 
sufficiently electrified by it to shew 
forth any ‘sparks or explication. Is 
it taken from any modern comedy 
of that title with which we happen 
to be unacquainted? But a truce 
with this title. The proper subject of 
this picture is an ill-matched modern 
couple, where the grey mare is evi- 
dently, and by far, ‘the better horse. 
The wife is rosy and robust, with 
a certain simulating and over-ween- 
ing archness of character, and ex- 
pression of countenance; and is ha- 
bited in white satin: the husband, 
pale, puny, dissatisfied, repentant, 
and void of energy; a regretting 
noodle, in short; cousin- -german to 
him who figured some years since 
in Hogarth’s Marriage a-la-Mode. 
The latter is listlessly smoking 4 
segar, while his wife, who seems 4 
kind of incipient Lady Pentweazel, 
is smoking him. Mortified, as we 
are led to suspect, by her extrava- 

gant purchases, and averted f 
her over- fondne ss, the hen-pet ke i 
husband is but ill able to concea! 
his disaffection. The wife, 
while, affects affection, while het 


mean- 
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dise in her head-dress, and for the 
new-purchased parrot, which is, per- 
haps, meant for the real bird of the 
matrimonial paradise; and as she 
holds up the latter to be admired, 
she provokingly says to Jerry, 





—_—— “ Let me feel thy heart ; 
Ob! it beats responsive to my fondest 
wishes :” 
accompanying her words by the ap- 
propriate action, and, if possible, 
still more appropriate physiogno- 
mical assumption, wherein we trace 
a’mixture of latent archness, of sinis- 
ter purpose, with an assumed sooth- 
ingness. We understand her fond- 
est wishes of the moment to be for 
the possession of the beautiful birds. 
This performance has, altogether, a 
somewhat theatrical air, aad, but for 
the dogs, would seem like a scene 
in a comedy. But there is much 
good painting about it; and we par- 
ticularly admire the parrot; the 
lady’s head-dress, in which the bird 
of paradise is conspicuous; and her 
own calmly provoking, yet wheed- 
ling, countenance. But surely, Mr. 
He aphy : her legs are too short. We 
can allow for the amplitude of a 
lap that would have every thing 
thrown into itself, yet, cast but your 
eye upwards from her feet, to ‘that 
part of her drapery which marks the 
place of her lady ship’ s knees. We 
rely that the parties concerned— 
chiefly the public—w ill not be dis- 
pleased with us for letting stand in 
our columns, the above (in some 
respects mistaken) critique on Leap- 
year Ladies, or the Bird of Para- 
dise; as shewing the genuine im- 
pression which that picture is cal- 
culated to make, or, at least, has 
made on an untutored mind alive to 
pictorial impressions, but not locally 
acquainted with the painter’s inten- 
tion. It contains, in truth, the re- 
marks of a friend of the present wri- 
ter, of whose assistance he was glad 
to avail himself, having more upon 
his hands at this exhibition season 
than he could ace omplish alone. His 
friend is not quite so ** deep as the 
north,” or as the painter of Leap- 
year Ladies; and did not know 
that, in the aaeth of England, it is 
a trite saying, that during those 
years which are termed le ‘ap-years, 
the ladies are privileged to court the 
gentlemen. This locality places 
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the present work in a new point of 
view. .The lady in white satin avails 
herself of the valuable though tempo- 
rary license; and the segar smoker 
is converted into a rich Indian, re- 
turned, climate-worn and _ sallow, 
from a prosperous voyage; and 
whose heart, as the fair inamorato 
is willing to persuade herself, ‘* beats 
responsive to her fondest wishes.” 
To this account the costly articles 
of furniture bear witness, including 
that pertinent inuendo on the man- 
tle-shelf, the squabby Cupid, who, 
while he takes care of time, does not 
forget to try the point of his dart— 
a thought worthy of Hogarth him- 
self. The first lesson we would 
willingly leave behind us here, is, 
the reflection, how desirable it is 
that pictures, hi: iving a story to tell, 
should be so painte .d and so ‘thought 
of, as to tell the entire of their 
stories for - mselves. The second 
is, perhaps, a corollary of more cer- 
tainty and value, viz.: that Nature 
affords no foundation for this sub- 


ject. Such an occurrence never hap- 


pened, and never will happen, ex- 
cepting. it may be, in some farce on 
the stage. T he joke that ladies may 
court during the leap- years, must 
have had its origin in the mere whim 
of some eccentric humourist. And 
this conclusion justifies the way in 
which the view of this picture struc k 
on the censorium of our coadjutor, 
and in which all female critics, at 
least, will concur. 

Of landscape scenery, the new 
rooms afford as atisfactory display: 
indeed, the present strength of the 
Society resides in its Landscape 
Painters, and the array of names, 
should they continue together, pro- 
mises a respectable annual succes- 
sion of pictures of this description. 
There is Glover, Nasmyth, Martin, 
Wilson, Hofland, Starke, and Lin- 
ton, the seven locks of this newly 
risen Sampson, of which, if they 
were shorn, the Philistines would 
soon be upon them: and there are 
others of inferior degree. 

Not that we are we ‘Il-pleased with 
Mr. Giover’s largest work of the 
present season, which is numbered 
196, and entitled Narcissus. We 
think it far from being one of his 
happiest productions. It is, in 
truth, much too large for its sub- 
ject: and neither meltum in parvo, 
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nor veluti in speculum, would serve 
it for a motto: for the water is not 
very clear, and the work, large as it 
is, might, without the least disad- 
vantage, be compressed to the di- 
mensions of a snuff-box. Indications 
that the picture has been hastily got 
up, are but too evident. The forms 
of the principal trees, and espec ially 
of their branching, are inferior to 
many others from the hand of this 
artist. None of the elegant droop- 
ing flowers which take their name 
from Narcissus, and remind us of 
Ovid, embellish the fore-ground ; 
the self-enamoured youth himself is 
not very handsome, and has unluc- 
kily met with a black-eye in his 
forest rambles; and the scene in 
which he is plac ed is not sufficiently 
seque stered for this classic subject ; 
for it is not to be supposed that 
Narcissus was so blindly and stu- 
pidly vain, as to make public exhi- 
bition of himself admiring himself, 
as he here seems to do; nor has Mr. 
Glover the semblance of classic au- 
thority for placing his beautiful 
youth on the borders of an ample 
river or lake, instead of, as the poets 
have re prese snted him, leaning over 
the brink of a fountain in a seclud- 
ed recess. The water, however, as 
we have hinted above, affords him 
no very eligible mirror, and is des- 
titute of that ‘‘erystal marking of 
the trees and sky,”’ which the poets 
delight in. A few forms of the 
rocks on the immediate brink are 
reflected, it is true; and Narcissus 
himself, of course; but nothing 
more, although the water is unruf- 
fled: not even his dogs, nor his 
hunting spear; which latter, in the 
situation where itis placed, must have 
been seen also reflected in the water. 
Nevertheless, a mountain on the 
right hand, rocky at its base, and 
rearing its head toward the clouds, 
vith some other hills quite in the 
offs skip, are, like Mr. Glover’s moun- 
tains in general, very ably painted, 
and the mind’s eye wi anders about 
them with de light. 

But here are other scenes from 
the same pencil, of which we can 
peak with far pleasure. 
Pickering Castle, Yorkshire, No. 
194, hangs nearly under the Narcis- 
vs, The Castle itself, being on 
the crest of a hill at some considera- 
ble distance, forms buta subordinat 


more 
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object. The proper subject of the 
picture is, in fact, a tranquil wood- 
land scene, with water, as viewed to- 
wards the close of day, and the prin- 
cipal object a fine clump of trees. 
But no work of this artist delights 
us more thoroughly than No. 104, 
A favourite Haunt of Mr. Glover's 
Youth, in Leicestershire. This is, 
indeed, a scene well entitled to the 
favour with which it is distinguish- 
ed: worth a hundred such pictures 
as the Narcissus, in our estimation; 
being fine throughout. Here the pain- 
ter reflects what is far better than 
an Arcadian swain, videlicit, him- 
self. This Leicestershire landscape 
is quite a scene for a pastoral poet 
or painter to lingerin. Lofty trees 
of noble forms, and well nourished 
verdure, over-arch a cool forest 
recess, through which winds a clear 
but shallow river, with just such a 
gently flowing motion as serves to 
ripple the reflections of the sylvan 
objects on its banks, and the cattle 
which are passing through, or stand- 
ing to enjoy themselves and chew 
the cud inthe cool. These cattle 
greatly enrich the pic ture; and the 
over - shadowed river, uniting its 
shade with the dark verdure of the 
under-foliage of the trees, forms a 
central mass of clear and deep sha- 
dow which supports all the lights in 
the landscape, and gives a Rem- 
brandt-like effect to the whole per- 
formance. Its colour is rich with- 
out the least intemperance; and the 
whole work worthy of the high re- 
putation for landscape-painting, of 
this much esteemed artist. 

Ina situation nearly correspond- 
ing to this, on the left-hand side of 
the fire-place, hangs No. 60, a de- 
licious landscape from the pencil of 
Mr. Hortanp. It is a lake and 
mountain scene of a tender charac- 
ter, witha side skreen of trees on 
the right, and a party of anglers 
near the fore. ground; and is called, 
in the catalogue, Ullswater, Cum- 
berland, looking towards Patterdale, 
or Patrick’s Vale. The sky is ex- 
cellently well suited to the scene. 
A broad ray of sun-light, de licately 
introduced, beams across it, serving 
to Humine the lake below; to tell 
that the hour of noon is at hand, or 
has just passed, and to account for 
the artist’s and the poet’s rapturous 
exclamation : 
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“ Hail to thy beams, O Sun! for this 
display.” 

It does more: it accounts also for 
the beautiful sky tints which are re- 
flected on the lake, and which are 
executed, more especially in the 
nearer part, with singular felicity of 
pencilling, and close observation of 
nature’s cunning work, even in her 
evanescent operations. The bright- 
— of light is here produced, ‘and 
by less obvious means than the vio- 
lent opposing of shade: and the 
cheerful sentiment which plays 
through the whole landscape is 
exhilarating, and will occasion 
many a spectator to reflect how 
sweet it is to wander among the 
charming scenery of Ullswater and 
Patterdale. 

Cattle and Figures, by J. Bur- 
net, No. 190, is a very charming 
picture, a sort of British Cuyp; 
consisting of four or five cows, 
grouped with a wind-mill, a boy at 
his field repast, and a milk- maid 
with her pail. A scanty brook 
trickles along the fore- ground be- 
tween broken banks: a warm light 
catches on the grey clouds, mingles 
gold with the verdure of the grass 
and wild plants which enrich the 
fore-ground, and, in short, agree- 
ably pervades the whole perform- 
ance, which is throughout very pic- 
turesque, and has an excellent effect. 

A View near Tunbridge, by P. 
NasmyTuH, No, 195, is a landscape 
of great merit, but of quite a differ- 
ent character from the foregoing. 
It is a fine view into a rich, cul- 
tivated country, looking along a 
road deeply engraved with ruts, 
as we see them in : thew orks of some 
of the Dutch and Flemish painters, 
and enriched with pebble stones 
and weeds: and the connoisseur 
can scarcely fail to regard with in- 
terest an English landscape treated 
ina style formed on the study of 
those admirable masters, Wynants 
and Ruysdael. ‘To come to details, 
the sky consists principally of grey 
cumulus clouds, somewhat clearer 
than those of Ruysdael, floating in 
a purer atmosphere, and warmed 
with sun-light. The prevailing 


touch and character of the foliage 
of the trees is thorny, so are the 
branches, and the ramifications are 
abundant: 
forms a 


and in the road, which 
capital and well-studied 
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feature, the tricksome ramblings of 
a tasteful pe ‘neil are every where 
seen; but the rectangular forms of 
the rocky passages of road, as we 
find them in the neighbourhood of 
Tunbridge, are preserved with strict 
attention to nature. An uphill lane, 
fenced off with hurdles, leads off to 
the right with good effect, and is 
lost among trees. This, too, is a 
tasteful part of the picture. But 
such objects as hurdles tangled with 
brambles and hedge - stakes and 
burrs, are always fine when treated 
by the pencil of Mr. Nasmyth. 

The south-east room is very wise- 
ly appropriated to ENGRAVINGS: a 
peculiar feature of the present Ex- 
hibition, and for the omission of 
which, at Somerset House, the Royal 
Academy should take shame to it- 
self. They well know that it has 
long been a desideratum both to the 
professors of that art and to the pub- 
lic, having been several years ago 
repeatedly solicited and memori- 
alized upon the subject by Mr. 
Landseer, in a printed paper, “which 
we have seen. The room contains 
nearly two hundred historical en- 
gravings and landscapes. Some few 
of the former are large: the major 
part of them are from the elegant 
burins (as Mr. Dibdin would say) of 
the disciples of the Hearn school, 
viz. ENGLEHEART, Ropinson, G. 


CorBouLp, and C. Heatru. Mr. 
Robinson’s portraits are capital: 
and m: uny of the smaller works, 


book- -plate s for the embellishment 
of the novels of the Great Unknown 
and the poetry of SirWalter Scott, are 
of great merit. There are also some 
excellent specimens of landscape- 
engraving, by Mr. J. Pye, E. Goop- 
ALL, Cooke, and others; and 
some stippled prints and Mezzotin- 
toes, by H. Meyer, Scriven, Rey- 
NoLDs, and Dawe. But the bright 
red wall of this apartment is by no 
means fit to hang prints against. 
The colour employed for this pur- 
pose, should be as negative and quiet 
as possible. We propose to pay atten- 
tion to the best of these Engravings, 
and to the Sc ulpture and Models of 
the North-east room, ina future num- 
ber—observing, as we do, that the 
Exhibition of the } Society of Bri- 
tish Artists is to remain open for 
four months. We shall thus, also, 


have an opportunity of returning to 
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the picture-rooms when the throng 
around Mr. Martin’s Miracle, Mr. 
Heaphy’s Game of Putt, and other 
works of merit, may be so thinned 
that we can get a comfortable peep 
atthem. At present we have some- 
thing, that will perhaps be allowed 
to be of more importance to the per- 
manence of the present institation, 
to submit to public attention, and to 
the more espec cial notice of those ar- 
tists whom it may more immediately 
concern. 


Concerning the Laws of this In- 
stitution, we “wish to offer a few re- 
marks, in the hope that they may 
appear in time to better its condi- 
tion. We did not print our stric- 
tures sooner, that we might not im- 
pede that first natural bubbling up 
of benevolence, which might be ex- 
pected from those good-natured per- 
sons, who, without examination, 
would kindly give the new Society 
credit for having provided an effi- 
cient system of regulations. But 
their publi ic dinner, the donations 
they have received, and the first 
lively muster and display of their 
troops, will dispose them, if we mis- 
take not, toreceive our well-meant ad- 
monitions—for admonish we must— 
without discourtesy, if not with 
smiles. 

Dr. Marshall’s leading aphorism 
to his medical pupils, ‘ E very thing 
thatitis proper should be done, it is 
proper should be done well,” is well 
worthy of remembrance. Lord Ve- 
rulam, and Sir Walter Scott, unite 
in directing attention, upon all occa- 
sions that are worthy of it, toward 
‘‘ the root of the matter -”’ the former, 
writing with especial reference to so- 

cial institutions, adds ** itis not any 
tampering with the branches, that 
will work their lasting advantage.”’ 
More recently, Mr. M‘Dermot very 
justly remarks that ‘* moral as well 
as physical diseases are more easily 
eradicated in their growth, than after 
they have assimilated with the na- 
tural habits.” Fortified by such 
authorities, we shall probab ly not be 
reproac hed with being too early, and 
we have above expressed our hope 
that we shall not be too late, with 
the attentive examination which our 
regard for its welfare and durabi- 
lity has induced us to bestow on the 
root of the Society of British Ar- 
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tists; or too strict in the observa. 
tions and suggestions we shall ven- 
ture to submit respecting those 
‘« Laws anD ReeuLarTions,”’ as they 
are termed, from which its institators 
appear to expect its perennial growth. 
It is the sincerity of our good wishes 

that has made us resolve on this pro- 
cedure at the present moment. If, 
therefore, we should * rebuke and 
chasten those whom we love,” it must 
be taken in good part. Nor is this 
preliminary expression of our hopes 

and fears, with regard to the time 
of our strictures, without founda- 


‘tion in the acts of the Society. 


We regret to observe that the 
hasty and ill concocted pages which 
have been put into our hands, 
under the above title, are written 
as if they were unalterable as the 
ancient laws of the Medes and Per 
sians. Evident as we shall prove to 
be the thoughtless haste and incon- 
sistency of the compilation, the com- 
pilers have instructed their secretary 
to advertise that the Socie ty is * fi. 
nally established: but they must 
assuredly rescind some of their laws 
alter othe ‘rs; and revise and digest 
the whole code, before permanency 
and prosperity can await their pro 
ceedings, and the sooner this is don 
the bette r. 

It argues a lamentable deficiency 
of philosophic al principle, that these 
compilers, legislators, or institutors 
do not come forward and say, be- 
hold a better constituted society of 
artists than the Royal Academy: 
but they say—Behold a better exhi- 
bition-room, (as if the Royal Ac: 
demy were not rich enough to have a 
larger and better room also,wheneve! 
they think proper). And we scarce- 
ly know what radical consciousness 
of defect, or what palpable insensibi- 
lity to the claims of art, it does not 
argue, that they do not even seem 
to think of se tting forth a superier 
code of laws, as the legitimate and 
true point of attr raction, to others; 
but, like housewives who would be 
thrifty, they exhibit—eight nest- 
eggs, ‘ selected,’ they say, ‘* from 
upw ards of thirty. Ve ry sure we 
are that some of the eight gen 
tlemen whose names are thus enti- 
cingly exhibited—and Mr. Richtet 
for one—cannot have considered 
this code of laws, if he has eve! 
looked at them, or we should 











find any thing so egregious there, 
as we shall presently proceed to 
point out. We do not mean to begin 
with law or regulation the first, and 
so proceed regularly through the 
pamphlet ; for it is proc eeding thus, 
at the occ -asional suggestion “proba- 
bly of different legis/ators, as bright 
thoughts have glittered in their 
several fancies, that has led to the 
heterogeneous mass which we con- 
template with so little satisfaction ; 
but we shall endeavour to place 
their incompatibilities in such appo- 
sition as we think can scarcely fail 
to strike even the unwary. At 
the same time, we hope not only 
to convince, but to merit the 
grateful acknowledgments of, those 
whose haste and incompetency have 
led to the errors which we deprec ate. 
Nor,if we were without the further 
hope of benefitting art and the pub- 
lic, should we waste on this society, 

notwithstanding our personal re- 

gard for many of its members, the 
two most precious things in the 
world, namely, time and attention ; 
or vainly seek to occupy the time 
and attention of others. 

And first, concerning the wit- 
lessness of superfluous bondage : 
in order to guard those youthful 
gudgeons of merit in the Fine Arts, 
whose honourable ardours, in the 
pursuit of favourable notice and 
adequate reward, might render them 
reckless, or whose confidence might 
render them unsuspicious, that there 
isa Kirby hook—quite a gratuitous 
one—within the glittering bait. 


Ah, gentle swains,—be undeceiv'd ; 

Know, one false step is ne’er retriev'd, 
And be with caution bold. 

Not all that tempts your wand’ring eyes 

And heedless hearts, is worthful prize ; 
Nor all that glitters, gold. 


Any member who may leave the 
Society, on any pretence whatever, 
shall Sorfert the sum of’ one hundred 
pounds,” (p. 13.) Why so — mes- 
sieurs legislators ? why should such 
bitter fruit be expecte: d ever to grow 
on your tree of knowledge? or why 
should you anticipate that your 
paradise will be invaded by so much 
evil, as to make retirement from its 
blissful seats, a thing for honest 
men to apprehend? Why set out 
with conte inplating the possibility 


of such an event: Have \v you al- 
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ready discovered yourselves to be 
foxes who have lost their tails ? 

* Every member, on his admission 
to the Society, shall pay ten pounds,” 
(p. 14). 100 . 10110. But let us 
turn to p. 20: perhaps we may there 
discover an answer to some of the 
above queries. “ If any member 
shall, by improper conduct, become 
obnoxious to the Society, he may be 
expelled by a majority, consisting of 
three-fourths of the members present 
at a general meeting, to be decided 
by ballot : but such expulsion shall 
not, in any way, exonerate him Jrom 
the payment of the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds, before stipulated to be 
paid on any member's quitting the 
Soctety!”’ So that, if the acting 
managers should be hard driven for 
a thousand pounds or so, to make 
good their payments, it is but ex- 
pelling ten or a dozen of their sixty 
members, and they will get it; at 
the same time exchanging so many 
obnoxious members, for others better 
qualified, or more stream-going and 
tractable, who may be w aiting for 
vacancies. A wise provision, truly : 
and a most undeniable inference— 
not so intended, perhaps, yet a ne- 
cessary corollary. And unless they 
esteemed this brass-headed nail to 
be driven quite in the right place, 
why did they clench it in another 
page, in the following positive and 
tyrannical terms. ‘* Any member 
who may be e Lpe lled by the Society, 
shall be subject to the same Pp penalty as 
members who withdraw themselves.’ 
Can such laws as these remain 
among the statutes of a Society of 
British artists? Can they be de- 
vised by the same men who are so 
anxious to tell you, in every cata- 
logue and in every newspaper, that 
“the regulations are upon the most 
liberal principles? Really, gentle- 
men, when we reflect on the love ly 
nature, and the benevolent and pa- 
triotic properties, of the Fine Arts; 
and when we think of the wide dif- 
ference between legislating for the 
repression of crime, and for the ad- 
vancement and reward of merit,— 
we are obliged ourselves to re press 
the epithet to which the proposer of 
such laws, on such an occasion, ap- 
pears justly to have entitled himself. 
Our leading and honest wonder upon 
this occasion is, to find artists, who 
live, and move, and have their being 
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in the administration of pleasurable 
stimuli to the moralities of other 
men, preparing, and seeming to pre- 
fer, painful stimali for themselves. 
Our artistical chivalry cannot but 


feel affronted at the proceedings of 


these recreant knights of the S. B. A. 
Let those among them who proposed, 
or who advocated, or who are now 
prepared to vindicate, such miserably 
discourteous and compulsive laws as 
these and the following, stand forth, 
and meet our heartfelt defiance. 

In the next place—though this is 
of small comparative importance, 
further than as it may serve to shew 
the narrow spirit that has presided 
at their meetings—why should they 
legislate that no man shall enter the 
exhibition- rooms of the Society of 
British Artists on Sundays? ‘Are 
the Puritans tolord itagain? “* The 
exhibition-rooms of the Society (say 
they in p. 14) shall not be used on 
Sundays on any pretence whatever. 
Is this sapient law intended to incite 
many to desire to go, in future, where 
few have hitherto manifested any 
desire to go? Orisimmorality and 
irreligion intended to be displayed 
on their walls? If the latter (of 
which we see no evidence in their 

resent exhibition), it were surely 
beter to exclude such pictures, than 
to close so inexorably the temple of 
Art, as though it were avowedly 
hostile to those of Christianity.— 
Were ii not that the Pharisees are, 
on other occasions, so disgustingly 
servile, one might suppose that this 
silly Sunday law was made at the 
Royal Family, since they have been, 
far more than the inferior classes, in 
the habit of visiting public exhibi- 
tions on Sundays, for good and ob- 
vious reasons. The proposer of it, 
however, is probably the proposer 
also of those painful and compulsory 
laws to which we have already ob- 
jected, and of others which ordain 
forfeitures for non-attendance, &c. 
If Mr. Prentis should ever engrave 
his picture, now exhibiting at the 
British Institution, of the Puritan 
hanging his Cat for killing a Mouse 
ona Sunday, we earnestly recom- 
mend him to dedicate the print to the 
aforesaid proposer. But to proce ed. 

“* The Society shall consist of sixty 
members: Viz. THIRTY-FIVE Painters, 
six Sculptors, SEVEN ~Irchitects, and 
TWELVE Engravers.’ —Why?: Why, 


from this time to the end of time, 
shall the Society consist of sixty ? 
Why should it doso now? Is Sixty 
the exact number that conduces to 
yublic good, more than any other : 
If it be, why, by what rule of public 
utility, should the painters of that 
sixty, so far out-number the pro- 
fessors of any other art—and, in- 
deed, out-number the professors of 
the ‘other three arts, when taken 
together ? These respective num- 

bers, if founded in aught else than 
an existing majority and an existing 
esprit de corps among the painting 
members, must be supposed to bear 
reference to the relative importanc 
in which the Arts are severally held 
in the public estimation, or to the 
public demands for their produe- 
tions. Now, we do not think that 
the arithmetic here runs parallel to 
the fact, either at the present time, 
or that it is likely to do so at any 
future time. But no reason is ol- 
fered, nor can any be given, if we 
rightly ween, why these numbers 
should at all times bear the same re- 
lations; or in favour of the aggre- 

gate of ‘sixty ,—since the future state 
of society is as a dead wall to us. 
Sixty members would appear too 
many at present, because more than 
can be found of adequate merit, 
unless the R. A.’s might be expected 
to quit their spheres; and is perhaps 
too few for the future. 

But we meant to abstain, for the 
present, from this sort of discussion ; 
and probably we are dwelling too 
long on details, seeing that time and 
space do not allow us to proceed 
thus through the code. The consi- 
deration of the last-mentioned law 
(which stands first in the pamphlet 
of the Society) brings us within 
sight of the grand defect of th 
whole. The reader remembers that, 
in the outset of these remarks, we 
professed obedience to certain pre- 
cepts originating with highly ve- 
nerated authorities, which directed 
critical attention towards the root 
of improvable social institutions, and 
directed it during the earlier stages 
of their growth. We have since 
been digging downwards, with oul 
best horticultural hopes and means 
of irrigation and manure, and find, 
alas ! that the S. B. A. has been put 
into the earth like the French trees 
of Liberty, and has no Root, Pe 
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haps a more pertinent figure might 
have been adopted here ; perhaps 
the word ConsTITUTION, so often in 
men’s mouths, so seldom in their 
hearts and understandings, may to 
some minds express our meaning 
better. Every reader will take his 
choice. We only want to be rightly 
anderstood ; and most me taphy sical 
terms, we know, are metaphors more 
or less in disguise, as that sublime 
science is generally treated of. We 
mean, in fine, that we discover, in 
these laws of the S. B. A., no grand 
animating first principle, and no 
aim at any nobler purpose than may 
he supposed to govern an assembly 
of ware-shewing money-getters, of 
narrow views, met for aselfish and 
present purpose merely. Now, all 
public institutions of Art and Sci- 
ence should, in the very elements of 
their first existence, be indissolubly 
connected with the advancement of 
national intellect, and the general 
march of mind. 7 
Does any reader imagine we are 
getting rhapsodical here? Let us 
descend, then, to the terra-firma of 
practical test. Let it be imagined 
that, when the founders of a Society 
of British Artists met together, for 
the purpose of forming a permanent 
association, some one had proposed, 
that they should, in the first instance, 
declare their object, or purpose. 
This proposal, simple as it is, would 
probably have led to some discus- 
sion, because, while the more mer- 
cenary members had said, “* Why, 
to sell our works, to be sure, and 
get as much money as we can;” 
others, would have felt shame at 
this idea, and would have replied, 
“ No: this is not a thing to be pub- 
licly stated; noris it more than a 
secondary object Our primary pur- 
pose, as professors of liberal arts, 
must be, both ostensibly and really, 
the advancement of those arts, as 
connected with that of society it- 
self.” And in this sentiment the 
money-ge tting must have me reed, 
Let us further suppose that this dis- 


cussion had ended in a resolution, 


that the ge rminating es inc iple - 
the pall adium from which the afore- 
and those who might 
subsequently become members, must 
and did bind themselves to each othe 


said founde ‘TS, 
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ever to keep in view, and never to 









part, should be determined to be pus- 
LIC UTILITY, i 80 Sar as that object 
may be promoted in Great Britain by 
the cultivation of the Arts of Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Painting, En- 
graving, Chasing, and of any and 
every other art or arts, at once 
manual, intellectual and imitative, 
that may now be known and prac- 
tised, or hereafter be invented :—at 
least, we see no satisfactory reason 
why this latter provision should not 
be liberally made, but are aware 
that others may entertain a different 
opinion, and we have no wish to be 
dogmatical. Suppose all this had 
happened, in the present case, and 
it follows that the Association of 
British Artists would have possessed 
an animating and expansive prin- 
ciple, that “must grow with the 
future growth of society, as a test 
whereby to try the validity—that 
is to say, the conduciveness to the 
ends proposed, of any and every 
law that might afterwards be sug- 
gested. Now there are, as we ven- 
ture to pronounce, several of their 
laws that will not abide this test, 
and particularly that leading one 
which we have mentioned last. But 
we have written to the very bot- 
tom of our April ink- horn—and, 
for the present, shall merely re- 
mark, in conclusion, that, in the 
newspaper reports of the opening- 
dinner and its solemnities, we ob- 
serve Mr. Heaphy, the President, is 
made to say, among other things, 
‘‘the Society has ‘triumphed over 
all opposition,” which is quite a 
premature and gratuitous assertion ; 
and, in fact, ** mere pomp of words,” 
What opposition has it encountered ? 
What opposition was such a purpose 
likely to encounter ? What opposi- 
tion could it encounter—unless from 
the most silly and unreflecting, over 
whom it is ‘equally silly to talk of 
triumphing —until that whereon the 
Institution must rest—(if it rest at 
all)—be promulgated and known— 
namely, its laws and regulations? 
None would oppose the purpose of 
such an institution ; but many, for 
the sake of that excellent purpose, 
will oppose the illiberal, injudicious, 
inefficient means, whereby it is at- 
tempted to carry it into eflect. 
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KING’S THEATRE. 


THE pledge so liberally given at the 
commencement of the opera season, 
that the public should be regaled with 
a constant succession of excellence and 
novelty, has not been redeemed. Ros- 
sini’s Zelmira is the only new piece 
which has been produced, Jl Barbiere 
di Seviglia, the work of Rossini, 
with which we were previously well 
acquainted; Il Fanatico per la Mu- 
sica, the composition of Mayer, but 
altered by Rossini; and lastly, Ric- 
ciardo e Zoraide, another of Rossini’s 
operas, which was brought out in June 
last, and now revived :—such is the 
list of operas performed since the 
opening of this theatre. With respect 
to the new performers, there has been 
little of novelty, and less of excellence, 
The best singers at the theatre are 
those whom we have heard long before 
the present management. To the 


opera of Ricciardo e Zoraide, the town 
But, though al! 
its great features are retained, yet 
certain transpositions of scenes have 
been made, and some alterations, by 


are not strangers. 


the omission of particular passages and 
the insertion of new ones, have been 
effected, which render the plot more 
intelligible, and add to the general 
interest of the opera. Garcia, as 
Agorante, the hero of the piece, ex- 
pressed all the passions of the African 
conqueror with a force and energy 
befitting one of the fiery “children of 
the Sun.” The trio, Sara l'alma de- 
lusa schermita, in which he took a 
most prominent part, was encored. 


DRURY LANE 


AN Oratorio, founded on the Mes- 
siah of Pope, entitled the Prophecy, 
has been performed at this theatre, 
and was received and repeated with 
deserved applause. The author, Mr. 
Wade, certainly possesses a musical 
genius in a very eminent degree, and 
must excite the admiration of every 
lover of sacred and sublime music. 
Few subjects afford better materials 
for an Oratorio than Pope’s Messiah ; 
but itis the man of genius only that 
can turn these materials to good ad- 
vantage. The vocal and instrumental 
parts of this piece are interwoven with 
so much intricacy, but at the same time 
with so much freedom, uniformity and 
sase, that the consummate skill and 
direction of a master is visible in 


Suit. 


It is, perhaps, the boldest and most 
characteristic composition in the ope- 
ra; and was, unquestionably, the finest 
effort of the evening. Curioni, whose 
sweetness of voice and delicacy of 
taste are perfectly suited to the per- 
sonation of love-lorn swains, sang the 
airs allotted to Ricciardo very plea- 
singly. The latter part of the duo 
between him and Madame C. Rossini, 
“ Proteggi amore,” was expressively 
sung, and was very loudly encored, 
Madame Colbrand Rossini appeared as 
Zoraide. She has succeeded Campo. 
rese in the character, and unfortu- 
nately her powers are not calculated 
to make us forget those of her prede- 
cessor. She got through the part re- 
spectably, giving us an idea not of pre- 
sent but of past excellence.—Troja 
Signor Franceschi, another of 
the novelties, personated the French 
Ambassador in a very ludicrous style, 
For the purpose of contrast, and for 
this purpose only, Signor Franceschi 
may be useful. Porto, as Ircano, had 
not much to do; his deep and sono- 
rous voice was heard to great advan- 
tage in the air “ Dunque invano i 
periglie la morte.’ Madame Vestris 
sustained the part of Zomira ; her per- 
formance was pleasing. A great deal 
of attention has been paid to the sce- 
nery and decorations of the opera, and 
much pains have been bestowed on 
the chorusses. One of them, scendi 
propigio, a chorus at a distance, is re- 
markably soft and expressive ; it was 
finely sung. The opera weut off well. 
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every movement. There is a richness 
in his melody, of the most pleasing 
and enchanting description, and a 
grandeur and sublimity in his more 
lofty conceptions, which Handel him- 
self would not hesitate to admire, and 
would no doubt be proud to acknow- 
ledge. Where, in compositions of this 
kind, there is room for originality, he 
is perfectly original; and, though ap- 
parently of the school of Mozart, he 
bids fair to become the head of a 
school of hisown. His chorusses have 
a grand and powerful effect, not only 
on those who are altogether unac- 
quainted with the chorusses of Handel, 
but even on all those who are most ip 
timately acquainted with the beauties 
and the powers of that great master. 

















The last chorus of the Oratorio of the 
Prophecy has not only the merit of 
being perfectly original, without any 
resemblance whatever to the other 
chorusses on the same or similar sub. 
jects; but of being also of a very mag- 
nificent and sublime order. The suc- 
cess which this Oratorio has met with, 
can be no small source of gratification 
to the author, and is no bad test of the 
improving taste of the public. 

There has been little of novelty at 
this theatre since our last report, ex- 
cept, indeed, the appearance of Kean 
in the character of the Stranger: a 
character which, of all others, is per- 
haps the least suited to his genius. 
This he must have been well aware of 
himself, before he attempted it. The 
manager, who required him to perform 
it, must also have been well aware of 
his inability to give it any effect; and 
the audience who went to witness him 
in this character, could have but little 
hopes of his success. Why then, it 
may be asked, did he appear in it? 
Why, for no other reason in the world 
than for that of the novelty of the 
thing. To see a man of such cele- 
brity as Kean fail in a character in 
which others of far less pretensions 
have succeeded, was sufficient to ex- 
cite the curiosity of all the lovers of 
the stage, and consequently to bring a 
crowded audience. We cannot, how- 
ever, sufficiently condemn the practice 
of throwing away the time and talents 
of Kean, or indeed of any performer, 
on characters which are altogether 
unsuitable to their genius and manner 
of acting. When we go to the theatre 
tosee Kean, it is not to see himself 
personally, but to witness the exercise 
of his transcendent talents. Surely 
then it is not in the character of the 
Stranger that he can display these 
talents. It is too tame, formal, grave 





A holyday afterpiece, called Spirits 
of the Moon, is the ouly novelty got up 
lately at this theatre; and as they are 
generally things of no meaning, and 
consequently of little interest to the 
thinking part of mankind, we are not 
inclined to say much about the merit 
or demerit of such performances. The 
scene of this piece lies in Egypt, and 
Miss Love, in the person of an ex- 
lied prince, is the most interesting cha- 
racter. We confess, however, that 
although we are always pleased to see 
Miss Love in any character she at- 
tempts, and perhaps a little displeased 
and disappointed in not sceing her, 
FE. M. April, 1824. 
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and reserved, for the fire, energy, and 
bursts of impetuous passion and feeling 
which characterize the performances 
of Kean, where passion and feeling 
are the prominent features of the cha- 
racters whom lie personates, We can 
see, therefore, no reason why he 
should appear in any character which 
is not suited to his genius, except it 
be merely for the novelty of the thing ; 
and if this be once admitted a suffi- 
cient reason, a reason to be acted upon, 
we see no reason why Liston, with his 
comical phiz, should not be annouoced 
in some of the future bills to appear as 
Richard, Macbeth, Othello, or Hamlet : 
and if he be, we have not the least 
doubt of his bringing crowded houses, 
for such is the power of “ sovereign 
curiosity.”” As such a proceeding, 
however, would be contrary to good 
taste and good sense, we trust the 
name of Kean will never again appear 
in the character of the Stranger or 
in any other similar character. 

An after-piece, entitled Zoroaster, 
or the Spirit of the Star, has been 
lately got up here, and was well re- 
ceived; but the scenery, and one or 
two processions, are its greatest merit, 
as, indeed, is generally the case with 
all such pieces, the performance being 
solely intended for the purpose of in- 
troducing the scenes, Some very taste- 
ful architectural scenes, painted by 
Roberts, succeeded in obtaining much 
applause; but the Magic Palace and 
the Hall of Pleasure, especially the 
latter, by Gebir, was more successful. 
A series of moving Eastern and Euro- 
pean scenes, by Stanfield, carried away 
the palm from all the competitors. It 
was impossible to view them without 
feelings of delight mingled with admi- 


ration forthe genius which produced 
them. 


we did not feel much pleasure in her 
character of the exiled prince. We 
do not believe that a male character 
suits her figure. Miss Tree, in male 
attire, is no longer a woman ; but Miss 
Love is a woman, however she may at- 
tire herself in male apparel. We, for 
our parts, would never wish to see her 
in such attire again. The piece went 
off with the usual applause, and pos- 
sesses as much merit as other pieces of 
the kind, and as much ridiculous ab- 
surdity. The scenery is grand and 
expensive, aud this, if not every thing, 
is the safeguard of afterpieces. 
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View of Public Affairs. 


[Aprit, 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue tenor of political affairs on the 
Continent still continues unvarying and 
equable, nor has apy thing occurred 
during the last month which is likely 
to disturb the existing repose. The 
different Powers, though presenting, 
with respect to each other, a formi- 
dable array of military foree, appear 
still agreed in one common object, that 
of preserving the general tranguillity, 
and not suffering any partial interests 
to commit them in hostilities. 

All the late aecounts from Spain 
represent that unfortunate country as 
in a most deplorable state. Anarchy, 
outrage, pillage, and persecution, pre- 
vail in every quarter; and now that 
Ferdinand is restored to the plenitude 
of arbitrary power, the Constitution- 
alists are marked out as victims by a 
besotted rabble, and, in many instances, 
not so much for their principles as for 
their property. At Cordova, and other 
places, the most dreadful excesses have 
been committed by those who call 
themselves exaltados in royalism,— 
wretches composed of the very lowest 
orders of the community, and whose 
fanatical fury is quite in character with 
the spirit of the existing government. 
It appears that, in some quarters, the 
Constitationalists have been obliged to 
take up arms in their own defence ; 
and they are found traversing the 
country in detached parties, outlawed 
as banditti, and stigmatized as traitors. 
Thus has the invasion of the French,so 
far from restoring order and tranquilli- 
ty, perpetuated discord and civil war. 
What the result of such a state of 
things will be, it is impossible to con- 
jectare ; but one inference is obvious, 
that it must lead to the total destruc- 
tion of national industry, and conse- 
quently destroy the only means by 
which any nation can ever prosper. 
Ferdinand, it seems, is inexorable in 
his determination not to recognise the 
debt incurred by the Constitutional- 
ists; but, unless he does so, he must 
in effect declare his kingdom bankrupt, 
for nothing short of national bank- 
ruptey could justify so gross a breach 
of public faith. He may, it is true, 
raise a loan or two for his temporary 
emergencies; and it appears he has 
recently induced a French capitalist 
to advance him money: but, in a na- 
tional point of view, the credit of Spain 
is lost for ever, should the infatuated 
man, who directs her dismal! destinies, 
still obstinately persist in the perverse 
resolution he hasformed. Every thing 


seems to indicate that the Court of 
Madrid has now completely abandoned 
the idea of an allied expedition for the 
conquest of the colonies. The unequi- 
vocal language of the Earl of Liver- 
pool and Mr. Canning, could not be 
misunderstood, and the power of Great 
Britain to act with promptitude and 
effect, was as little to be doubted. 
Accordingly, both Ferdinand and his 
ministry have now recourse to the 
only expedient which, in their opinion, 
promises the least hope of recovering 
possessions that are actually lost to 
Spain for ever. They seek by bribery 
and intrigue to divide the insurgents 
among themselves; and this policy 
they think, backed by the existing 
Spanish force, and whatever supplies 
the mother country can send out,’ may 
ultimately accomplish the purpose, 
The hope, however, is altogether de- 
lusive, for the inconsiderable number 
of Spanish troops now in the Colonies 
cannot be depended upon, since they 
are known to have pledged themselves 
to the constitutional system which: 
Ferdinand, by inviting foreign invaders, 
has entirely overthrown. Peru is the 
only part of South America where the 
Spaniards have any thing like a ral- 
lying point, but their two leaders, 
Cauterac and La Serna, are professed 
Constitutionalists, and it is not pro- 
bable that they will continue to sup- 
port that tyranny abroad, which they 
could not endure at home. Indeed, it 
appears, from recent accounts, that 
the ultra-marine Spanish army has 
already pulled down the insignia of 
Ferdinand, and hoisted the colours of 
the nation; thus identifying itself 
with the nation, and not with its worth- 
less monarch. But, even though it 
should remain faithful to the cause 
of Spain, still its efforts must prove 
unavailing against the bold operations 
of Bolivar; who has taken the field 
with the determination to prove him- 
self worthy the title of “ Libertador,” 
or Liberator, which he has already ac- 
quired by his prowess and patriotism. 
In the mean time, Columbian stock has 
risen in the London market, within 
the last month, to an extraordinary 
degree, and contractors have beet 
vying with each other to secure the 
late loan. In Mexico, the affairs of 
the new government are beginning to 
assume a more settled appearance, 
and the prompt energy of the Con- 
gress has succeeded in suppressing & 
revolt which threatened the general 
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welfare of the Republic. The British 
Consul has been very favourably re- 
ceived there, and his presence is ex- 
pected to do much towards allaying 
discontents and reconciling conflicting 
interests. 

The cause of the Greeks gains ground 
daily, and every fresh arrival from the 
Morea brings an account of fresh suc- 
cesses gained over their ruthless ene- 
mies. It is now considered almost 
certain that our Cabinet is resolved to 
udopt a different and more favourable 
line of policy in relation to this long 
oppressed and long suffering people. 
Jealousy of the vast territorial power 
of Russia has hitherto taught England 
toregard the Turkish possessions in 
Europe as a bulwark essentially ne- 
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cessary for the defence of her own 
dominions in the East ; but she now 
sees that the freedom of regenerated 
Greece is perfectly compatible with 
her best interests, while it is loudly 
called for by the voice of humanity. 

With respect to our domestic affairs, 
the most prominent feature in them, at 
present, is the rage for new projects 
and new loans; which pervades the 
whole country, and seems to have 
turned people’s heads quite giddy. 
Never, since the memorable epoch of 
the South-Sea Scheme, bas the mania 
been so endemic. There is not a 
capitalist or money-lender all over the 
empire, that is not infected with it, 
and where it will end no man can 
foresee. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Tue Italian Interpreter, consisting of 
Copious and Familiar Conversations, 
on subjects of general interest and 
utility, together with a complete Vo- 
cabulary in English and Italian; to 
which is added, ina separate column, 
the exact Mode of Pronunciation, on a 
plan eminently calculated to facilitate 
the acquisition of the Italian Language. 
By S. A. Bernardo. Neat Pocket Vo- 
lume, 6s. 6d, half bound. 

Arithmetical Tables, by the late W. 
Butler, 12th edition. 18mo. 8d. stitched. 

The Old English Drama, No. Il. 
containing—The Ball, a Comedy, by 
G. Chapman and J. Shirley, crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. demy 8vo. 4s. 

Much to Blame, a Tale, by a cele- 
brated Author, in 3 vols. 12mo. 11. 1s. 

A Table of the Comparative Heights 
of the Principal Mountains in the 
World, above the level of the Sea; 
shewing also the Altitudes of the most 
remarkable Towns, &c. with the Passes 
of the Alps. Price 2s.6d. By James 
Wyld, Geographer to the King, &c. 

A Table of the Comparative Lengths 
of the Principal Rivers in the World, 
from their respective sources to the 
sea. Price 2s.6d. By James Wyld, 
Geographer to the King, &c. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mr. Jennings, who recently published 
Doctor Meyrick’s splendid volumes on 
Antient Armour, has in the press a 
new work on European Scenery, by 
Capt. Batty of the Grenadier Guards. 
It will comprise a selection of Sixty of 
the most picturesque Views on the 
Rhine and Maine, in Belgium and in 
Holland, and will be published uni- 
formly with his French and German 


Scenery. The first Artists of the Me- 
tropolis having been engaged to en- 
grave the plates, and the most liberal 
plan having been adopted, it is pre- 
sumed that, in point of execution, 
this will far surpass his former works. 
The first number will appear on the 
first of May. 

The Bride of Florence; a Play, in 
Five Acts: illustrative of the Manners 
of the Middle Ages; with Historical 
Notes, and Minor Poems. By Ran- 
dolph Fitz-Eustace. 


IN THE PRESS. 


We understand that the popular me- 
thod of publishing in Single Sheets 
has been adopted, in order to furnish 
every Cottage in the Kingdom with a 
Family Bible, containing the autho- 
rized Text, a familiar Exposition, and 
Notes on all difficult passages. It isto 
be published in Weekly Numbers and 
Monthly Parts, and to be called the 
Cottage Bible and Family Expositor. 
The first Number was published on 
the Ist of April, and the First Part will 
be ready on the Ist of May. A fine 
Edition is also publishing in Parts. 

The Three Brothers, or The Travels 
and Adventures of the Three Sherleys 
in Persia, Russia, Turkey, Spain, &c. 
Printed from original MSS. With 
additions and illustrations from very 
rare contemporaneous works, and por- 
traits of Sir Anthony, Sir Robert, and 
Lady Sherley. In one volume Svo, 

Directions for Studying the Laws of 
England, by Roger North, Youngest 
Brother to Lord Keeper Guildford. 
Now first printed from the Original 
MS. in the Hargrave Collection. With 
Notes avd Illustrations by a Lawyer, 
in a small volume 8vo. 
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To Abraham Henry Chambers, of 
New Bond-street, Middlesex, esq. for 
his improvements in preparing and pa- 
ving horse and carriage ways.— Dated 
28th February 1824.—6 months allowed 
to enrol specification, 

To Richard Evans, of Bread-street, 
Cheapside, London, wholesale coffee- 
dealer, for his method or process of 
roasting or preparing coffee and other 
vegetable substances, with improve- 
ments in the machinery employed ; such 
process and machinery being also ap- 
plicable to the drying, distillation and 
decomposition of other mineral, vegeta- 
ble and animal substances; together 
with a method of examining and regula- 
ting the process whilst such substances 
are exposed to the operations before 
mentioned.—28th Feb.—6 months. 

To John Gunby, of New Kent Road, 
Surry, sword and gun manufacturer, for 
his process by which a certain material 
is prepared and rendered a suitable sub- 
stitute for leather.—28 Feb.—6 months. 

To John Christie, of Mark-lane, Lon- 
don, merchant, and Thomas Harper, of 
Tamworth, Staffordshire, merchant, for 
their improved method of combining 
and applying certain kinds of fuel.— 
28th February.—6 months. 

To William Yetts, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, merchant and ship-owner, for 
certain apparatus to be applied to a 
windlass.—28th February.—2 months. 

To James Wright Richards, of Caro- 
line-strect, Birmingham, Warwickshire, 
metallic hot-house maker, for an im- 
proved metallic frame and lap applica- 
ble to all hot-houses, green-houses, hor- 
ticultural frames and glasses, skylights 
and other inclined lights and glasses. 
—28th February.—6 months, 

Yo William Greaves, of Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, merchant, for certain im- 
provements on, or additions to, harness 
principally applicable to carriages 
drawn by one horse.—28 Feb.—2 mos, 

To William James, of Westminster, 
Middlesex, land-agent and engineer, 
for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of rail and tram roads or ways, 
which rail or tram roads or ways are 
applicable to other useful purposes.— 
28th February.—6 months. 

To Maurice de Jongh, of Warrington, 
Lancashire, cotton-spiuner, for his mode 
of constructing and placing a coke oven 
under or contiguous to steam or other 
boilers, so as to make the heat arising 
from making coal or other intense com- 
pustion in the said oven subservient to 
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the use of the boiler instead of fuel used 
in the common way, and to exclude 
such heat from the boiler when required 
without detriment to the operations of 
the oven.—2S8th. Feb.—2 months. 

To Charles Bagenell Fleetwood, of 
Parliament-street, Dublin, gent , for his 
liquid and composition for making lea- 
ther and other articles waterproof.— 
28th February.—6 months, 

To Joel Spiller, of Chelsea, Middle- 
sex, engineer, for his improvements in 
the machinery to be employed in the 
working of pumps.—6th March.—4 
months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace-manufacturer, for his 
method of manufacturing certain parts 
of the machines used in the matufac- 
ture of lace commonly called bobbin- 
net.—9th March.—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, lace-manufacturer, for his im- 
provements in machines now in use for 
the manufacture of lace commonly cal- 
led bobbin-net, and a new method of 
manufacturing certain parts of such 
machines.—9th March.—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of Tiverton, De- 
vonshire, Jace-manufacturer, for his 
economical method of combining ma- 
chinery used in the manufacture of lace, 
in weaving, and in spinning, worked 
by power.—9th March.—6 months. 

To William Darker Mosley, in the 
parish of Radford, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in the making and working of 
machines used in the manufacture of 
lace commonly called bobbin-net.— 
10th March.—6 months. 

To William Morley, of Nottingham, 
lace manufacturer, for his various im- 
provements in machines or machinery 
now in use for the making lace or net 
commonly known by the name of bob- 
bin-net.—15th March.—6 months. 

To Rupert Kirk, of Osborne-place, 
Whitechapel, dyer, for his method of 
preparing or manufacturing a certain 
vegetable substance growing in parts 
abroad beyond the seas and imported 
to and used in these kingdoms as a 
dye or red colouring matter for the 
use of dyers, called Safflower (Cartha- 
mus,) 80 as more effectually to preserve 
its colouring principle from decay or 
deterioration in its passage from the 
places of its growth to England, and 
other parts of Europe.—20th March.— 
2 months, 
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LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, MARCH 23, 1824, ro TUESDAY, ARPIL 20, 1824, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. Allthe Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 
unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parenthesis. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


J. Henderson, of Blackfriars-read, draper and 
laceman. 

J. Hood, of Beeston, Nottinghamshire, hosier. 

G. Hitchcock, of Leicester, hosier, 


W. Phillips, of Bristol, linen-draper. 
J. Preen, jun., of Worcester, silk-mercer. 


E. Watts, of Yeovil, Somersetshire, butcher, 


BANKRUPTS. 


Anderson, G. late of Dalby-terrace, City-road, 
and of Maiden-lane, warehouseman. (Taylor, 
93, Bartholomew-close. 

Austin, J. Devonport, linen-draper. (Church, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row. 

Austin, W. H. Old Broad-street, 
(James, Walbrook. 

Bottrell, R. Wood-street, Cheapside, merchant. 
(Hutchison, Crown-court, Threadneedle-st. 

Burrell, W. Wakefield, Yorkshire, merchant. 
(Foljambe and Dixon, Wakefield. 

Brunyee, J. jun., West Butterwick, Lincoln- 
shire, miller. (Stocker and Dawson, New 
Boswell-court. 

Bewden, T. Stockport, Cheshire, shopkeeper. 
(Tyler, Pump-ceurt, Temple, 


merchant. 


Barter, J. Poole, timber-merchant, (Holme, 
Frampton, and Loftus, New-inn. 
Birchley, W. Cheltenham, grocer. (Clarke, 


Richards, and Medealf, Chancery-lane. 

Bannister, B. Southend, Essex, druggist. (Tate, 
Keys, and Johnston, Copthall-buildings. 

Binns, T. W. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton- 
spinner, (Chester, Staple-inn; and Binns 
and Boardman, Manchester. 

Brice, E. Keward-mill, Somersetshire, miller. 
(Clarke, Richards, and Medcalf, Chancery- 
lane. 

Seeston, W. Kilburn, scrivener. (Goren and 
Price, Orchard-street, Portman-square, 

Burgess, J. Trowbridge, clothier. (Fisher, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

Coulson,S Falsgrave, Yorkshire, horse-dealer, 
(Rosser and Son, Bartlett’s-buildings, Hol- 
born. 

Claughton, T. Haydock-lodge, Lancashire, salt- 
manufacturer. (Barker, Gray’s-inn-square. 
Cross, W, Liverpool,currier. (Hurd and John- 

son, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Clark, M. Newmarket Saint Mary, Suffolk, 
tailor. (Isaacsons and Son, Newmarket; 
and Hunt, Surrey-street, Strand. 

Crosby, W. Myton, Yorkshire, 
(Knowles, New-inn. 

Caleot, J. Shoreditch, draper. 
Parrey, Cateaton-street. 

Dowell T. and W. C. Brown, Ironmonger-lane, 
wool and cloth merchants. (Fisher, Buck- 
lersbury. 

Desanges, C. S. Golden-square, merchant. 
(Hodgson and Burton, Salisbury-st., Strand. 

Ebbs, J. E. Minories, jeweller. (Carr, Hol- 
born-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Evans, ID. Cannon-street-road, Commercial- 
road, coal-merchant. (Reardon and Davis, 
Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street. 

Flinn, J. Liverpool, earthenware-dealer.— 
(Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Fox, H. Rotherhithe-road, Surrey, carpenter, 
(Rattenbury, Thomas-street, Horsleydown. 
Gunther, E. Beaumont-street, Mary-le-bone, 

hosier. (Ross and Cooke, New-inn. 

Gilpin, J. J. Westbury, Wiltshire, surgeon. 
(Egan and Waterman, Essex-street, Strand. 

Gillingham, G. Little Pancras-street, near Tot- 


merchant. 


(Gates and 


tenham-court-road, stone-mason. 
and Son, Bouverie-street. 

Gardner, J. Poulton-by-the-Sands, Lancashire, 
grocer, (Jopson, Castle-street, Holborn. 

Gilbert, J. George-lane, Botolph-lane, merchant. 
(Rush, Crown-court, Threadneedle-street. 

Hamilton, G. F. otherwise S. Joseph, Thames- 
street, merchant. (James, Walbrook. 

Hassall, R. Birmingham, blacksmith. (Black, 
Clifford’s-inn. 

Harrison W. and C, New Sleaford, Lincoln- 
shire,merchants. (Lambert, Gray’s-inn. 

Hatton, R. and J. Jackson, sen., Poulton- 
with-Fearnhead, Lancashire, soap - boilers, 
(Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple. 

Hole, H. Norwich,draper. (Tilleard,Old Jewry. 

Hughes, J. 'T. High-street, Shoreditch, haber- 
dasher. ( Bicknell, Roberts, and Blewitt, Lin- 
coln’s-inn New-square. 

Holmes, J. Bridge-road, Lambeth, broker, 
(Selby, St. John-street-road, Clerkenwell. 
Hammond, E. Great Bentley, Essex, innholder, 
(Few, Ashmore, and Hamilton, Henrietta- 

street, Covent-garden. 

Hagger, J. Allsopp-mews, Mary-le-bone, car- 
penter. (Carlon, High-street, Mary-le-bone. 

Kent, H. Lawrence-lane, commission agent. 
(Jones, Size-lane. 

Lewis, C. T. Ebley, Gloucestershire, grocer. 
(Williams and White, Lincoln’s-inn Old 
Buildings. 

Lingard, J. Manchester, merchant. 
Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

Luckes, G. otherwise Wills, Yeovil, 
maker. (Williams, Red Lion square. 

Meacock, E, Liverpool, liquor-merchant. (Ches- 
ter, Staple-inn. 

Murrell, J. Peckham, Surrey, commission- 
agent. (Freeman and Heathcote, Coleman- 
street. 

Metcalfe, J. Thirsk, Yorkshire, linen-draper, 
(Walker, Rankin, and Richards, Basinghall- 
street. 

Mills, W. Bath, oilman. (Knight and Fyson, 
Basinghall-street. 

Middleton, M. Wolverhampton, tailor. 
liams and White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Norris, T. Bartholomew-close, coach-master. 
(Cookney, Staple-inn. 

Newport, N. Bathwick, Somersetshire, builder. 
(Carpenter, Furnival's-inn. 

Ponting, 'T. Bedminster, Somersetshire, leather- 
dresser. (Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread-st. 
Phillips, W. Bristol, linen-draper, (Jenkins 

and Abbott, New-inn. 

Parsons, W. Reading, plasterer. (Eyre and 
Coverdale, Gray’s-inn-square; and Briggs 
and Whatley, Reading. 

Parkes, M. Hoily-Hall, Worcestershire, flint- 
glass-manufacturer. (Mott, Essex-st. Strand 

Price, I. Stepney, undertaker. (Lichfield, Dol- 
phin place, High Holborn. 

Pettingill, W. D. Great Yarmouth, fish-mer- 
chant, (Francis, New Boswell-court. 


(Watsen 


(Leigh, 
brick- 


(Wil- 
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Penkett, W. and L. M'Kinnon, Liverpool, mer- 
chants. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
Bedford-row. 

Pilling, J. and W. Mirfield, Yorkshire, corn- 
millers. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
Bedford-row. 

Rich, C. H. and E. Adams, St. Ann’s-lane, 
silversmiths. (Williams, Bond-court, Wal- 
brook, 

Rostron, T. Holywell, Flintshire, paper-manu- 
facturer. (Appleby and Sergeant, Gray's-inn- 
square, 

Rollo, A. Sandy's-row, Bishopsgate, chair- 
maker. (Whittington, Dean-street, Finsbury- 
square. 

Roach, M. High-street, Wapping, victualler. 
(Williams, Bond-court, Walbrook. 

Rickards, J. Newmarket, innholder. (Glynes, 
Burr-street, East Smithfield. 

Steers, R. Paradise-row, Chelsea, baker. (Rey- 

nolds, Carmarthen-street, Fitzroy-square, 


Austin, J. Berkhampstead St. Peter, Hereford- 
shire, April 20. 

Anderson, J. West Smithfield, bookseller, 
April 24. 

Alloway, J. Rotherhithe, timber-merch, Apr. 24. 

Antrobus, J. Liverpool, draper, April 20. 

Adams, J. Stamford, Liucolrshire, corn-mer- 
chant, May 1. 

Rurraston, W. Worcester, hop-mereh, Apr. 19. 

Barlow, J. Merton, millwright, April 27. 

Blakey, E. New Bond-street, milliner, Apr. 16. 

Boyes, J. Axlaby, Yorkshire, April 21. 

Blackley, E. Wood-street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman, April 24. 

Boys, J. jun., and G. F. Boys, Wansford, York- 
shire, April 27. 

Bosher, Ww Aldersgate-street, jeweller, Apr. 27. 

Bennett, H. L. Liverpool, tobacconist, May 6. 

Benham, T. Poole, builder, May 1. 

Baxter, R, Talbot Inn-yard, Southwark, iron- 
monger, May 8. 

Byrne, T. King-street, Bryanston-sq., tailor, 
May 8. 

Boultbee, and J. W. Cole, Peterborough, Nor- 
thamptonshire, May 12. 

Banbury, C,H. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer, May 8. 

Carlen, T. Langbourn-chambers, Fenchurch- 
street, April 13. 

Carter, J.W. Mercer-street, Long-acre, Apr. 24. 

Cook, J. Rochdale, Lancashire, April 24. 

Chapman, E. Bridgewater - square, leather- 
seller, May |. 

Corney, J. Beauchamp, Essex, shop-keeper, 
May 4. 

Clegg. S. J. and R, Whitby, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, May 7. 

Dixon, G, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square, 
ironmonger, April 24. 

Douglas, J.and D. and W. Russel, Fleet-strect, 
drapers, April 10. 

Dixon, F. and E, Fisher, Greenwich, linen- 
drapers, May 8. 

Deeble, E. B. Welbeck-street, Cavendish-sq. 
May 1. 

Dods, R. High-street, Southwark, linen-draper, 
May 3. 

nical R. Morgan's-lane, Tooley - street, 
May 1. 

Edwards, J. Elder-st., Norton Falgate, May 8. 

Ford, C. Regent-street, linen-draper, Apr. 24. 

Fulford, W. Lad-lane, warehouseman, Apr. 27. 

Farrell, J. Tonbridge-place, New-road, merch. 
May}. 

Fisher, F. jun., Leicester-square, surgeon-den- 
tist, May 11. 

Gibbons, T. J. and B. Wolverhampton, bankers, 
May 3. 

Goulden, J. Goulden's-place, near Hackney- 
road, April 20. 

Gell, T. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant, Apr.21. 

Gompertz, A. Great Winchester-street, mer- 

chant, April 24. 


DIVIDENDS. 


[ Apri, 


Seymour, C. Huddersfield, tailor. (Fisher and 
Sudlow, Thavies-inn. 

Sanderson, M. C. Park-street, Grosvenor. 
square, coal-merchant. (Harris, Braton. 
street, Berkeley-square. 

Smith, G, Bishopsgate-street-without, butcher 
(Tadhunter, Bermondsey-street. 

Strifier, L. Brunswick-terrace, Islington, oil. 
man. (Russen,Crown-court, Aldersgate-st. 

Stirling, T. Commercial-road, Lambeth, slater 
(Scott, St. Mildred’s-court, Poultry, 

Staeben, C.F. Lime-street, merchant. (Gates 
and Parrey, Cateaton-street. 

Bown, W. T. Malmesbury, Wiltshire, corp. 
factor, (Carter, Furnival’s-inn. 

Wood, J. Red Cross-street, Southwark, currier. 
(Watts, Dean-street, Southwark. 

Willcocks, T. Bath, cabinet-maker. (Makinson 
Middle ‘Temple. 

Young, H. R. Fenchurch-street, print-seller, 

(Score, Tokenhouse-yard. 


Gould, W. and F. Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wood. 
street, May 1. 

Gibson, W, Liverpool, merchant, May 7. 

Hamilton, W. New City-chambers, merchant, 
April 13. 

Holland, 8, and T. S. Williams, Liverpool, 
April 21. 

Hawkins, J. and J. Nottiagham, timber-mer. 
chant, April 20. 

Humphreys, S. Charlotte-street, Portiand-pl., 
April 17. 

Hopwood, J. Chancery-lane, bill-broker, Apr. 17. 

Hardman, J. Spotland, Lancashire, April 22. 

Hennell, D. Kettering, Northamptonshire, 
April 24, 

Hodgson, T. Newgate-street, linen-draper, 
May l. 

Heath, W. Cheadle, Staffordshire, grocer, 
May 4. 

Hargraves, J. Liverpool, miller, May 12, 

Jameison, J. Little Queen-street, St. Giles’s, 
coach-maker, April 13. 

Johnson, B, Samborn, Warwickshire, May 1. 

Isbell, R., C, Chapple, and R. D. Isbell, Millbay, 
Devon, May 5, 

Jerry, J. Kirton, Suffolk, malster, May 10. 

Ingrain, E. Reading, dress-maker, April 24. 

Kirkpatrick, W. E. Lime-street, merchant, 
April 27. 

Kenning, G. Church-street, Spitalfields, silk- 
man, May 15. 

Kenifeck, P. Bristol, merchant, May 10. 

Lean, T. Liverpool, coach-maker, April 15. 

Lindo, E, Billiter-street, broker, April 27. 

Lucas, E, Shepherds-market, Hanover-square, 
milkman, May 22. 

Manser, T, Caroline-street, Commercial-road, 
April 3. 

Mitchell, W. Turnwheel-lane, sugar - factor. 
April 27. 

Martyn, E. Taunton, druggist, April 20. 

— A. and H. Wilckens, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, April 22. 

Middlehurst, J. Liverpool, corn-dealer, Apr. 2°. 

Marston, J. Birmiugham, coal dealer, May |. 

Milburn, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen- 
draper, May 25. 

Norton, D. 8, Uxbridge, brewer, April 24. 

Norton, R, jun., Charles- street, Fitzroy-square, 
April 24, 

Osborne, H. New Brentford, fishmonger, Ap. 15. 

Oakes, H. Chelmsford, linen-draper, May |. 

Pigram, J. and T.R. Pigram, Maidstone, gro- 
cers, April 24, 

Pratten, M. jun., Bristol,leather-seller, May 12. 
Pelham, J. sen., Chait, Kent, seed-crusher, 
May 8. ; 
Rose, T. Cape Royale, Regent-street, wine 

merchant, April 27. 
Ritchie, R. and J. Bigsby, Deptford, brewers 
April 13. 
Ramsay, T. St. Mary Hill, wine-merehant 
April 24, 
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Reid, A. Pimlico,carpenter, April 10. 

Runcorn, R. Manchester, plumber and glazier, 
May 14. 

oaks Gospel Oak, Staffordshire, iron-master, 
April 30. 

Richards, T.sen., Bridgewater-square, dealer 
in watches, May &. 

Rainy, G. Marshall-street, Carnaby-market, 
May 8. 

Stevens, J. Stafford, wine-merchant, April 13. 

Skiller, E. Rochester, victualler, April 19, 

Steele, J. Liverpool, chart-seller, April 24, 

sherwood, W. Liverpool, soap-manufacturer, 
April 24. 

Stalker, D. and A. D. Welch, Leaden-hall-st, 
May I. 

Sampson, S. Size lane, auctioneer, &c. May 1. 

Sedgley, W. Dudley, grocer, May 8. 

Sanders, J. M. Ipswich, ironmonger, May 7. 

Thompson, H, Seuleoates, Yorkshire, April 21. 

Taylor, J. Leominster, Herefordshire, skinner, 
April 22 

Townsend, E. Maiden-lane, wine-merchant, 

May |. 
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Vere, C. Cloth-fair, woollen-draper, April 3. 

Wagstaff, & T. Baylis, Kidderminster, April 3, 

Wileox,and T. J. Titterton, Theobalds-road, 
April 17. 

Walker, B. West Smithfield, tailor, April 24. 

Williams, J, Cornhill, stationer, May 8. 

Weller, T. Croydon, watch-maker, May 8. 

ies H. Sheffield, file-naker, April 24. 

Willett, F. and R. Thetford, Norfolk, bankers, 
June 5. 

Webster, J. Tower street, merchant, April 24. 

Walwyn, R, Wood-street, Cheapside, May a. 

Wood, J. Cardiff, dealer, May 1, 

Wilson, R. Friday-street, merchant, May 15. 

Withers, W. Cheltenham, coal-merch., May 12. 

Worth, J. and J. Trump-street, warehouse-men, 
May 8. 

Wise, J. Wallingborough, Northamptonshire, 
May 10. 

Warwick, T. 0. and J, Aldred, Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, May 10. 





BIRTHS. 


April 1.—At Sandgate, the lady of the Rev. J, 
D. Glennie of a daughter. 

3. Mrs, W. Cousens, Crescent, Greenwich, of a 
son. 

— The lady of Henry Wilkinson, esq., Clapham 
Common, of a still-born child. 

5, At Stockwell, the lady of Major Gen, G. 
Cookson, of a son. 

6. At Mornington-crescent, Camden Town, the 
lady of T. Abbott, esq , of a son. 

7. The wife of the Rev. C. T. Smith, Crawley, 
Sussex, of twin sons. 

8. The Hon, Mrs. Smith, of a daughter. 

9. Mrs. Alexander Howden, Torrington-square, 
ofa daughter. 

13. In Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, the 
lady of Archibald Leslie, esq., of a daughter. 

— At his house, Church-street, Lambeth, the 
lady of B. G. Hodges, esq., of a daughter. 

14. At Greenwich, the lady of George Augus- 
tus Bond, esq., of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. Sills, of Bedford-place of a son, 

18. In Upper Wimpole-street, the lady of 
George Arbuthnot, esq , of a daughter. 

— At Cheltenham, the lady of John Prince, 
esq. of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


April 3.—At St. Luke's Church, Old-.street, 
Edward Muddeford, esq., of Friday-street, 
Cheapside,to Miss Harriet Lake, of Berner's- 
street. 

3. By the Rey. G. Gaskin, D.D., Mr. Charles 
Law, jun., of Stoke Newington, to Amelia, 
daughter of William Walker, esq., of the 
same place, 

5. At Kensington, by the Rev. Dr. Clark, James 
Garrard, esq., to Miss Emily Jane Vanderzee. 

6, At Clapham Church, by the Rev. J. W. 
Esdaile, Robert Richardson, M.D., to Mary, 
eldest daughter of William Esdaile, esq., of 
Clapham Common. 

6. At St. Mary's, Newington, Surrey, John 
Studholme, esq., of Kipngmoor-house, Cum- 
berland, to Elizabeth, fourth daughter of 
Paul Nixon, esq., of Carlisle. 

8. At St. James church, by the Rev. Edmund 
Stanley, Ireland, Jesse Cole, esq., to Letitia 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late De 
Courcy Ireland, esq. 

— At the parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, Andrew 

Lovering Sarel, esq., of Upper Cadogan-pl. 

to Louisa, relict of Matthew Michell, esq., of 

Hengar, Cornwall, and of Grove-house, En- 

held, Middlesex, 


13 At St. Alphage, London-wall, Isaac Pid- 
duck, esq,, M.D., of Great Russel-street, 
Bloomsbury, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Stevens, Sion College Gardens, 

—At St. Mary-le-bone church, William Ward, 
esq., of Wardley-house, Rutland, to Mary, 
only daughter of Richard Satchell, esq. 
London, 

14. At Weymouth, by the nev. John West, 
M.A., the Rev. D, Laing of St. Peter's Col- 
iege, Cambridge, to Mary Elizabeth, second 
daughter of John West, esq. 

15, At St. James, Clerkenwell, Joseph Oldroyd, 
esq., Of Bread-street, to Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of the late Edward Magrath, esq., 
of Cheapside, 

—At St. Margarets, Westminster, Samuel Har- 
per, jun., esq., of Lincoln's Inn, to Miss Fue 
gion, of Pimlico. 

17. At St. Mary-le-bone New-chureh, Mr. T. 
R. Gower, surgeon, Kent-road, to Miss Clara 
Milne, of Surrey place. 

20 At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, N. Atherton, 
esq., of Craven-street, solicitor, to Sabina, 
fourth daughter of the late D. Bernard, esq., 
of Jamaica. 


DEATHS. 


April 1. At his house,in Judd-place East, John 
Freeman, esq., aged 78. 

2. Mrs. Mary Walker, of Acton-place, Kings- 
land-road, in the 80th year of her age. 

3. In Gloucester- place, Anne, wife of Joseph 
Tasker, esq., of Fitzwalters, Essex, in her 
25th year. 

—At his house in Grafton-st. W. Skinner, esq. 

4. At Broxbourn, Herts, John Keeling, esq, 
in the 80th year of his age. 


5. Athis house in Regent-street, Jane, wife of 


Mr. Samuel Baxter, builder, in her 54th year. 
6. In ‘Tavistock-place, Ann, daughter of the 
late W. Complin, esq.,of Spital-square. 
—At Cadogan-place, Peter, youngest son of the 
Rev. Dr. Crombie, aged 15, 


8. At his house at Walthamstow, after a very 


lingering illness, William Matthew Raikes, 
esq., in the 61st year of his age. 

10. In the 69th year of his age, J. Farley, esq., 
of Thornton-heath, Croydon. 

12. Mr. J. K. Varden, High-street, Southwark, 
aged 51 years. 

13. Mary Ann, wife of Henry Storkes, esq., of 
Gower-street, 


—At Netherby, Cumberland, Sir J, Graham 


bart., aged 62, 


16. At his house, Montague-sq. R. Cracraft, esq. 
19. Suddenly at Croydon, in her 62d year, 


Hannah, wife of Mr. Joseph Butterworth. 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS from the 25th March to 24th April, 1994, 
FESS 


°| Bank [3 Pr.C. [3 Pr. C.)3§ Pr. C4 Pr. c.IN 4Pr.C,| Long India /3$P.C. P.day|Consol, 
=| Stock. | Red, | Cons. | Cons, | Cons. | Ann. Annuities. | Stock, |I. bds|B.bills|for acct 
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4} 4 106 | 88 81p|50 S3piay 

" 106 78p 51 Sapiogd 
944 53) 107 78 76/52 54pi94 
95 1107 78 BOp)s3 57 pi95 
95 4 79 81p/54 57pi9s 
80 82p/56 Syplo4 

82 85p/56 sp) 

% | 87 S4pi58 54plo 

86 84p/53 56p)95 

85 87pl57 53/95 

89 90p/53 56/953 

6 90 91p/54 57p|954 

+ 90 86,59 54p/96 

6 83 78p)55 47/97 

8} 80p [50 53/97 

6 82 SOpj52 42/96 

| 80 77p/44 -49)/96 

SO 78p 44 SOp 968 

i 3004 81 78p/50 45p 964 


6 (1023 300 2993|80 78p.47 50)/964 
54 30p - 50953 


96 9)1024 1083 (234 63-16 299} a 82/50 56p i958 
0h fF 1025 1gjlosy 323) 3-16 = & 3004 S82 84p/54 Ssp|96y 


96 4/102 A/LOLY «2 jLOSZ §)23h 1-16 83 84p/56 54/964 


All Exchequer Bills dated prior to January, 1823, have been advertised to be paid off. 
JAMES WETENSALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
From the 19th March to 20th April, 1824. 
By Messrs. Harris and Co., Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn, 
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The quaatity of Rain fallen in the month of March was] inch and 32. 100ths 
(| P. Warr, Printer, Red Lion Passage.) 





